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FOREWORB 


This is a book deaj^ng with ^me of the vital 
problems that are facing industrialists in *[ndia. It^ 
appeals therefore not only to those of the generfil public 
who are interested in the welfare of tlTe working classes 
%ut also to manners who control the \^orkers, to legis- 
lators who havdl to consider and pass measures to 
* improve the conditions of labour, and to social workers. 
It should, further, be found useful by students of 
Economic/in the Indian Universities. For a knowledge 
of present-day conditions iif England the author has 
drawn on the experi^ce obtained while serving as an 
investigator under the Board of Trade between 1910 
and 1912 and as a Welfare OfiScer in the Ministry o^ 
MunfSivis from 1916 to the end of the war. As for 
the conditions in India, the views and conclusions 
set forth in this book are based on inquiries and obser- 
vations conducted personally throughout India during 
the author’s employment as Adviser in the Labour 
Bureau of the Industties Department of the^Govemment 
of India from July 1920 to December 1922. Extensive 
use has been made of various published official reports 
and of cither standard works on Indian conditions. 




CHAPTER I 

GENEI^L SURVlf^ 

# 

Tho Industrial Rev^l\*tion which is now in progress in Indit 
is gradually bnnging about vital social and economic changes. 
• Introductloii and growth of organized industries and 

scope of subsequent their effect on the liv^s of the people 
Chapters subjects with which this 

book is concerned While the change Iron? home-production to 
large-scale product8)n was effected in England in a comparatively 
short space of time, the peculiar conditions tliat obtain in India 
make it impossible for any radical transformation to take place 
rapidly. Three-fourtlis of the population are still dependent on 
agriculture^or their livelihood. Thoii^ tliey still live in much 
tho same ^ay as they liave done for centuries their mode of 
existence has, as a matter of fact, Seen very appreciably affected by 
these changes. It is trje that only comparatively small numbers 
have migrated into the towns, but tlio constant interchange that is 
taking place between the towns and villages affects the lives of 
many who never have visited tho towns tliemselves. The outwitd 
appearance of the villages has liowever changed but little: the 
rural pSpulation still live generally in mud huts. The inhabitants 
are mainly occupied in agriculture or cattle-breeding and only a 
comparatively small number engage in village industries. The 
caste- system prevails and determines to a large extent both the 
kind of occupation that a man may pursue and also his social 
status. Religion still continues to prescribe the ceremonies 
connected with the celebration of festivals, marriages, births and 
deaths according to imftiemorial usage. But sup^im^osed on ^his 
social structure and gradually striking down to its very roots are 
the c1)anges which are coming into being as a result of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

There can be no doubt that India’s material wealth is steadily 
increasing and that her national status is gradually rising. * Bqt 
while ther^are undoubtedly forces at work wliich are helping in 
this direction, ^tber6 are also tendencies to be oftrfrfed which 
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may do irreparable harm to lier working population if they are 
not checked in time. An examination of the social and economic 
► chvigcs. tliat are taking place shqpld jeveal these tendencies. 
Side by side with a stij^ytf the development of industrfes there 
must go an analysis^ef the enviroti^nt to which workers have 
daecn accustomed i^ one is to understand their difficulties in 
adapting Jjiemselves to wliolly different c^nditionsr The measures 
tliat have been adopted in Western countries to ameliorate the^ 
conditions of the worfflng classes, arising from a process of rapid 
industrialization, sliould bo of some use to India in helping to^ 
solve tijc some wl lift similar problems with Vhich she is now 
confronted. • 

This cliaptor contains a brief outline of the conditions 
obtaining in tlie villages from wliicli the labour is drawn, the 
industries for which the labour is required and some of the causes 
of the migration of labouai from agriculture to industies. Subse- 
quent ciiapters will describe in greater detail tlie sources of 
labour supply, the Industrie whfbh are creating the demand for 
labour, the conditions of employment in organized industries and 
the measures that are now being adopted •br may be adopted in 
Inilia to improve these conditions, 

• Before describing the rise of modern industrial conditions in 
India I propose to give a brief sketch of tlie land system that 
obtains in the different provinces jn^ndia. 

VndUn vllirge United Provinces 

the landlord system prevails and the 
holdings are cultivated by tenants, some with definite tenant 
rights and some without, but all paying rent to the landlord who, 
in his turn, is assessed to revenue by the State. In Bengal^and 
Bihar the revenue was fixed once for all over a hundred years 
ago^ on lands then cultivated j in the United Provinces it is 
revised every* thirty years. In the Punjab, landlords are smaller 
men who * in many cases cultivate their own possessions In 
Bombay and tlie greater part of Madras, the State makes direct 
arrangements with the occupants of the holdings, who may them- 
selves cultivate their holdings or may sublet them.^ In all 
the Provinces some cultivators, in addition to utiGsing the 

_____ , . ■ - ■ '■ I. ' y 

1 For a study of oonditions in a number of vlUa^ in MadrM 

Presidency, see University of Madras Economic Studies edltli by Dr. Gilbert , 
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services of all th^ members of their own families including women 
and children, have to employ extra labour during the busy 
flowing^ and harvestings se^isops. But often th^ holding isiiny 
in size and the occupant as well as tne «rnembers of his family 
find it necessary to hireip Aemselves oiff during their spare 
hours to the more proagpr^us neighbours. f)wing to the rapit 
increase in population and tlie competition for land tliwre ii dbw 
lin many ar^as a numerous class of landless labourers. They are 
allowed to live in tlie villages on the unJerstayding that their 
* services will be available to the cultivators in the villages for wages 
in cavsh or kind. tlie economic position of ^his last class varies 
according to tlie agAcultural season or the needs of the tenants. 
Where agriculture is prosjierous as in the Punjab, the labourer 
earns good wages. Where the holdings are small and the pressure 
on the soil is great, as in Bihar or the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces, the wages of the landless labourer are low. 

In the Nortli of India tlie members of some families and par- 
ticularly women, besides doing agficultural work, engage, during 
Subsidiary hours and at slack times, in 

employment for Vand .spinning and occasionally in cotton- 
agriculturists weaving. 1 They obtain the raw cotton 

either from their own fields or as part payment for work they 
have^ione in a neighbour’s fieid.^ Old fashioned spinning- 
wheels and handlooms are still in use. Attempts have been made 

i 

Slater Vol. 1 entitled “Some South Indian Villages." A large minority of 
the ryotiox ^paUadart who hold their land directly under the Government, do 
not cultivate the land themselves, but let the whole or the greater part of their 
holdings to cultivating sub-tenants (see particularly pages 23&-237). Alio in 
iome«parts of the Province, especially in the North, the settlement is with landlords 
as in North India, These landlords, termed are like those of BengJil 

anl Bihar under '‘permAwsul teitlmetU' i.e., whatever changes may take place 
in prices or other eoonomiS circumstanoes, the amounts d§e from thorn retnain 
unaltered as when originally fixed in the beginning of the nineteenth oentury. 

, But tlie Madras SSemindari ijitem difilera in one respect from that 5f Bengal, in 
that the Zemindars have generally taken advantage of an optional act, and made 
their estates indivi8ibl^ and inherited by the eldest son ; whereas in Bengal, 
Zemindaris arp divided according to Hindu or Moslim law. 

1 OefisiB of India 1921 United Provinces, VoL XVI Part II, TaWe *XVJI 
Part U, page^386. 

2 In the next paragraph in describing the artisans of tl^ilage 1 have 
lefemd to familie/wboee principal oooopation is weaving and not agricoltare. 
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to introduce improved methods and have met with some measure 
of success, though the majority of workers are very conservative 
k and will* not req^ily change the inafcrunwnts which have been in 
use for centuries. Theie are also other forms of subsidiary em- 
ployment. 'Jhus in Mstern Bengal^^jiing takes up a consider- 
tble part of the time of the village ^ultivator. The United 
Provinces mnd the Punjab are noted for their cattle and horse- 
breeding. Gur making or the production of unrefined^sugar fronw 
sugar-cane occupies large numbers and the methods in use are only 
slightly different from those tiiat obtained before machinery was 
known. Basket-raalfing and the making of rope and string are still 
carried on by primitive methods. ® 

Besides those whose principal occupation is agriculture, there 
are a certain number of village artisans who pursue the tradi- 
tional occupations in which their families 
age a aaaa engaged for centuries. • Thus, for 

example, there are certain castes wlio are mainlf engaged in 
handloom weaving and who ^rsue tlie methods that have been 
handed down from father to son, generation after generation. 
There are others who are engaged in sup^ying local wants which 
before the time of railways could be supplied in no other way. 
The Chamars for instance make most of the leather bags used for 
watering the fields and the other leather articles in dail]^ use. 
There is the primitive blacksmith who with a small foige and 
leather bellows makes cart wlieels and the shoos for the cattle. 
There is also in every village a small shop-keeper ox bania^ whose 
stock in goods consists mostly of articles not produced in the 
village such as salt, tobacco, matches and nowadays kerosine oil. 
In most oases he develops into a money-lender or the village banker. 
The industrial organization of these villages is extremely 


simple. Much js done by barter and in some parts the old 
* custom still holds good and wages are 

atfon Vf ‘he^Uage The^pros- ^ 

perity of all the inhabitants is largely 

dependent on the liarvest, for unless the agriculturists succeed in 
marketing a surplus produce and for good prices they, cannot 
purchase the wares made by the artisans. But the artisans are 
themselvdlj\2ra certain extent agriculturists as they Ae given a 
small area of land in return for which they perform (Artain servicea 
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These primitive methods of payment in kind or by assignment of 
land are however fast disappearing and the substitution of cash 
payments is bringing abait tli^ economic independence of many 
who for* hundreds of years have bee^i dependent on the more 
fortunate possessors of land.^ ^ 

Prior to the growth of |]ie modern towii^, in India town lib 
as a rule centred round a Court or the head-quarters offi. provindi- 
• al or district governor. In a few 

trie?** *’**^'*®^“®* instances, such as Benares and Muttra, the 
‘ town owed its origin to the sacredness of 

the locality, which attracted pilgrims and Sojourners from all 
parts of India. In ' the towns many of the smaller hand-indus- 
tries flourished, but normally the products of these industries were 
goods, not for the consumption of tlio teeming millions of the 
country, but for the use of the richer and middle-classes living 
in the Couits and urban areas. Silks aad muslins, metal utensils, 
artistic furnfehings, carpets and jewellery may be specified among 
the numerous articles that were pibduqpd. Catering for a limited 
and well-to-do class of consumers, the artisans attained wonderful 
skill and aptitude in tli'eir respective trades. But though their 
numbers were small, they suffered greatly wlienever, in the exi- 
gencies of political life, the Court moved away and oventudly 
wliemthey had to meet the competition of macliine-made imported 
goods. Signs of a revival are now apparent. Its permanence 
will depend on the cultural development of the wealthy and 
middle-classes in India. For the purposes of this book the art 
industries of the small towns are not of great importance, because 
there was never mucli interchange of workers between these small 
towns and the villages, and at the present day although there are 
many emigrants from these towns to the large industrial areas, 
most of them seek occupation in domestic service or as messenj;ers 
and few are employed as factory workers. 

Turning next to the rise of the modern industrial ^system, it 
may be observed that while in England the Industrial Revolution 
was characterised by the invention of 
. ^Rlse qI nkodeni In- machinery in the textile industries and 
duttrlal conditions rapid exploitation of her mineral 

and comparison xi.- u i. u xi. 

wltli Bnglnnil resouroes this has not beCi^ tjie case m 

India. In this country the Revolution 
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has proceeded along different linos. Up to the present India 
has been entirely dependent on imported machinery for her 
fcindustriee and oj tlie importation of jojling stock for lier railways. 
She has also had to import both coal and iron as her mineral 
resources are being ex^Hoited only 

• India has, liowev,pr, this advantage^ over England that while 
Eil^latid to import the raw mate rial R)r her industries, India 
has had to do this only to a limited extent. The raw material o£ 
her two chief industries, namely cotton and jute, are produced in 
the country itself. In fact it is the possession of vast raw 
materials and the n(!hd of utilizing tliem in the most economic and 
productive way that is so considerable a factcJ in Indians Industri- 
al Revolution. Tiio advance began wlien factories were started 
to utilize the cotton and jute grown so freely in tliis country, The 
rapid expansion of these two industries was however hindered 
considerably by the fact thiit the development of coal md iron did 
not take place at the same rate. It was extremely difficult either 
to establish factories becaus(| t]ioT)rimary cost of erection wns so 
great or to compete with other countries where machinery could be 
obtained at a lower cost. The consequence of this has been tliat 
the importation of machinery only proceeded gradually and at 
firsA only the requiromonts of cotton and jute mills and tea gardens 
were supplied. Macliines required for making sugar, liusking rice, 
milling flour are only since comparatively recent times bfginhing 
to find their way into India. 

Another circumstance whicli distinguishes the industrial 
situation in India from that in England is the fact that while the 
English industries depend for tlicir market to a very largo extent 
on foreign countries, tliere is an immense home-market availabl^for 
the products of Indian industries. The Indian people, it is true, 
depended until recent times mainly*on the •produce of their hand- 
workers, but it IS manifest that, so far as standardized goods of 
ordinary (fbalities are concerned, it is becoming more and ^ore , 
impossible for hand-workers to compete with power factories. If 
India is to supply her own needs in these classes of goods, she must 
adopt the lactory system of production. But, as stated* above, she 
.has the great advantage of having a large market available inside 
the oonntryi^pfttead of having to find an outlet for her* industrial 
products outside the country. These two factors^ namely the 
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existence of largecesouroes and a large internal demand for the 
produce of her factories, have been mainly responsible for the 
industrial progress of ^he jjountry. It is true that ktbour is 
cheap, Uut, as wo shall see in the c^ur^ of tliis book, it is 
unstable and inefficient. ^^India wishes^to achieve a rank 
amongst industrial nations consonant with^ the extent of he» 
resources and the size of her home-market, slio mujj|; take *11 
pecessary steps to secure stability and efficiency in her labour 
supply. • ^ * . . . . 

The need of developing India’s resources and of utilizing the 
latest inventions llnd discoveries in connection therewith has 
• finally compelled Government to give up 

fndMtrUllMVlon"^ l»!icy, prevalent at tlio 

time when tlie fn-st signs of the Industrial 
Revolution were visible in India. Other causes have tended 
to bring %bout the same result. Tkus, it has come to be 

recognised that it is necessary to provide diversity of em- 
ployment both to protect a gainst* famines, wliich arise in part 
tlirough too great dependence on agriculture and also to provide 
employment for tlie middle classes wlio have no place in a 
system of peasant cultivation. The desire to render the country 
self-sufficient in time of war and to raise the general status 
of tlie^country has been increasing steadily for some time past. 
Recognition of these needs and tendencies has stimulated 
Government to take an active part in the industrial development 
of the country. The recommendations of tlie Famine Commission 
of 1880 first emphasised the desirability of providing some 
means of mitigating the evils of unemployment which were 
so rjfe at times of famine. This was followed by Industrial 
Surveys which were carried out in different Provinces in order to 
collect information as possible lines of development These 
were begun in 1890 but were done with greater thoioughness for 
severfl Provinces in 1908 and 1909. The great Swadeshi wave 
Vhich spread over the country in 1906 and 1907 also tended to 
bring about the same result 

Th^ final reversal of the opinion that State interference was 
injurious & trade did not take place till the time of the Industrial 
Commissioifs report of 1916-18. In that report tb*^mand for 
complete indus^alisation on western lines aided and guided by 
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the State first finds full expression. The recommendations of that 
Commission regarding the establishment of Proyincial Departments 
^ of Industries h?^ve been ca^ed out. » JTh# primary object of such 
Departments is to fostee existing industries and to encourage the 
gjrowth of njw indu.%ies. A cenlS-al Department of Industries 
fias also been established which ac|^ ^ a liaison department 
bftw^en the different Provincial Departments and is itself directly 
responsible for founding central institutions for research and 
development. , ^ 

The policy of State intervention having been accepted, the' 
question of the fiscal policy of the country naturally came up 
shortly after for examination. A Fiscal Comuflssion was appointed 
which toured throughout India in 1921-22 and submitted a report i 
recommending a policy of discriminating protection with a view to 
fostering India’s nascent industries. This policy was accepted by 
the Legislature early in*1923 and now remains to »bo put into 
operation. 

The success which has* attSided the efforts of Government to 
organise industries has been the best possible demonstration of the 
value of sucii a policy. Thus, for example, the Government in 
India developed the manufacture of munitions and supplied the 
rdljuirements of the Armies in the Eastern theatres of war with 
great success. It has for a considerable time past been resj^nsiblo 
for tiie salt manufacture of the country. It has also been ^ccessful 
in fostering the aluminium industry in Madras and the tanning of 
leather in Cawnpore. 

v'/One of the best methods of testing India’s advance industrially 
is by the examination of the figures relating to her export and 
import trade. In 1919-20 for instance 
io^dustrlallisatron imported goods to the value of 

^ lls. 208 dtores while her exports and re- 
exports am(?unted to Rs. 326f orores.a In the following year, 
owing to the prevalence of abnormal conditions, India’s iiiiports, 
exceeded her exports. The most striking feature of the import 
trade is the ever-increasing demand for iron and steel and for 
lyoachinery for factories, railway plant and rolling stocks k is true 
that in 1920-21 manufactured cotton accounted for 30 per cent, of 

1 ReporTJ TiJ Indian Fiscal Commission, 1923. ^ 

2 Review o( the Trade o( India 1920-21 pages 3 and 13. 
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the total import, but at the same time India imported cotton 
textile machinery valued at over Rs. 867 lakhs i which indicates 
that she is making ^ determined f fibrt to ibcrease* her own < 
manu^tures in that direction. India *is now obtaining large 
shipments of electrical nAcninery, jute mill machinery and 
machinery for paper mill|, •rice mills, saw mills, sugar and tea 
factories.^ Sugar, which ranks next in importance in •the list of 
.imports is ^]be only food-material that liasjio be imported. The 
increasing wealth of the country is shown by the«rise in the value 
of the import trad^in motor cars and accessories. In 1918'14 this 
item ranked only 13tli in order of importance with an import value 
of Rs. 153 lakhs, *while in 1920-21 it was 6th with Rs. 1284 
laklis.s Agricultural implements and tools, enamel ware and iron 
ware are also being imported to an increasing extent and have 
more than doubled in value since 1913-14.^ 

The two most important exports aA jute and cotton, both in 
the raw and* manufactured states. In 1919-20 India exported 
Rs. 2470 lakhs of raw jute wliile her e3iport of manufactured jute 
reached the high figure^ of Rs. 5001 lakhs. At the same time 
she exported Rs. 5865 lakhs of raw cotton and Rs, 2741 lakhs of 
manufactured cottons.^ Her other exports are mainly agricultural, 
consisting of food-grains, dour, seeds and tea. She also doef a 
large export trade in hides and skins and lias a virtual monopoly 
of the tnule in lac and shellaq. 

As in England so also in India the development of the railway 
system has played an important part in the industrialisation of 
the country. In a country such as India the 
nulwiiys***”^ tremendous distances that have to be traversed 

• before goods can be conveyed from the place 

where they are produced to the places where they are consumed or 
exported make fast and cliealT transport essential. Before the 
advent of railways, goods could only be conveyed by * slow-moving 
bullofir or camel carts. Tliis method of carriage was also 
costly and not very safe. Consequently trade was done only in 

1 Berlftw <4 the TndsoC India 1920-21. Ohart opposite page 8 
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goods that were not bulky and were of great valu^ The lack of 
good communications hindered both the export and the import 
T trade. The rapid expansioi^of trade thjit immediately followed on 
the initiation of railway iommunications may be seen by coAparing 
the figures of India’s effort and imfogt trade between 1858-54 
Ad 1877-78.1 

Ydltr Imports Exports 

1853-54 M 15,99,46,150 20,77,84^370 

1877-78 . lls. 56,68,14,626 67,34,08,488 

The growth of ^Jie railway system in India#may be gauged by 
the fact that while in 1872 there were oiJ.y 5,369 miles of 
railways the mileage in 1922 was 87,266,* But not only have 
the railways been instrumental in helping to increase the internal 
and external trade of India, their construction and maintenance have 
given employment to largo^numbers and have afforded an excellent 
alternative employment in times of bad harvests. jEe railways 
have also brought about the mobility of labour. Ijarge industrial 
centres like Bombay and Cjfloutta are almost entirely dependent 
on tliora for providing the labour wliicli ojAinot be obtained locally. 

Tlie increase in tlie urban population which characterised the 
Ic^^ustrial Revolution in England finds its counterpart in India. 
Growth of Town* population of India, however, is so large 
that thougli towns have grown rapidly, tlie 
proportion of persons wlio live in towns to tlie total popufation is 
still very small. The development of trade has helped to increase 
the number of towns and the size of the existing towns. The first 
towns to increase in numbers were naturally the principal ports of 
the country. These are Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon 
and Karachi, Later, the towns which grew up at big railway 
junctions came into prominenc^e guoh as Nagpur and Oawnpore. 
An intefesMng account of the growtli of the population in 


towns and especially in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras is ^ven 
in the genersd report^ dealing with the Census statistics for the« 
whole of India in 1911. According to that Report there were 
only 80 cities at that date having a population of more than 
100,000 inhabitants and the total number of persons livhiifin cities 


1 Beiifiraf the Tnde o( BritUb ladia 1877-78 page 8. * 

2 Bailway AdmioiitratiOQ Report for 1922 Vol. I p. 46A 

8 Oensnt U India 1911 YoL L India Port 1, Report poget 42 d 9»j. 
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of that sjge was T,075i782 or 2*2 per pent of the total popidation. 
Though this is a small number the rate of increase of the city 
population since 1872 lAs very rapid and is estimated to be 
not less than 64 per oent.^ « 

The terribly insanitarjjsrfJnditions whilft were ^characteristic 
of the factory towns in ^gland in the early (feys are unfortunate!)’ 
Insanitary being repeated in India. In facia in 411 tlie 

I conditions In big industrial centres of India there are slum 
Factory t wns. which cause a heavy h)S 3 of Ufa An 

excessively high r«^ of infantile mortality prevails and is only 
another index of insanitary conditions. It is*undoubtodly one of 
the causes of the nigh proportion of male immigrants to these 
towns, for men are naturally loath to expose their families to those 
risks. Another reason why men are reluctant to bring their wives 
with them to places like Bombay or Calcutta when they come in 
search of employment is the fact that ^n these places home-life is 
practically impossible for immigrants of this class. In Bombay, 
according to the latest Municipal ftepott, 75 per cent of the babies 
are bom in one- room tenements. As these tenements are frequently 
occupied by two or more families and as the number of such 
families in some oases even rises to eight, it is abundantly evident 
that under such conditions privacy is wholly unattainable. • 
in Calcutta and to a lesser extent in Bombay some employers, 
it is trfte, have taken steps tg provide housing for their workers but 
the majority of the workers are not housed 
in this manner. Also in Bombay the 
Government, the Improvement Trust and the 
Municipal Corporation have all taken up the question of the 
housing of the working classes. The problem is extraordinarily 
difficult because of the very bad conditions that have been allowed 
to arise and the expends that Has to be incurred jp. acquiring fresh 
sites and in reclaiming land from the sea. The problem confronting 
Calcutta is not quite so difficult The jute mills am located 
mostly outside the city and there is, in the majority of oases, 
plenty of room for the building of new settlements to replace the 
congested tUDoas in the city, if funds become available and means gf 
ooimnunic^tioo are provided. 


1 OenaofoCIiffiia mi, Toll, India iWrtl,Bq^ 
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The Industrial Revolution in progress in India is not only 
producing a change in industrial methods, but is bringing about 
Interaction of t important phatages in agriculture and 

and**/in^*rovcd*^** agriculturists.* Before 

AgrlcTRure^ %ilway comnftiiications were established 
laoh village had to grow all the crops ^uired for local needs and 
ejf^oiW only the surplus. Land which was quite unsuitable for 
growing sugar and cotton, for instance, had to be utili^d for these* 
crops. Witli tl^ development of communications, agriculturists 
find it profitable to grow the crops which are best suited for the soil 
and the environmeni;. Definite tracts of country are, for example, 
now devoted to cotton and sugar-growing. The jute crop which is 
grown extenaively in Eastern and Northern Bengal is an example 
of a crop which owes its importance to the industrial revolution. 

Not only has there been this territorial distribution of land 
for specific crops, but the methods employed and* the crops 
themselves have been much improved by the ‘Agricultural 
departments in the different provinces. The need of still furtlier 
aid in both these directions is emphasized| in the Report of the 
Indian Industrial Commission. The Report^ also draws attention 
to the beneficial effects of the development of irrigation and the 
ooffsequent improvement in agriculture which has enabled much 
larger quantities of food stuffs to be grown, and to the possibility 
of diverting those supplies, tlirough the railways, to areas differing 
from famine. The importance of these facts can scarcely be 
overestimated. The report refers to the terrible famines which 
** from time to time depopulated wide stretches of country,” but 
states that this is now no longer to be feared and that ** fitmine 
now oonnotes not so much a scarcity or entire absence of food as 
high prices and a lack of employment in the affected areas. 

The increasing use of agricultural maohfhery, besides improving 
thtf crop, is gradually setting free a number of workers for in- 
Caoses of dustrial work and will do so to an increasing « 

nlgi^loii of extent. At the same time it should be noted 

labour from that Indians are extraordinarily tenacious of 

tadiastries^ ^ rights in land and are very umwilling 

to be divorced from it On the ^ih of* an 

1 Report Indian InduBtrbl Commiasioii 1916-18 Otuf . 1 puri 5, ^ 

S Op. oit Chapter I para 5, 
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owner or oultivator the land is paroelled out in equal shares 
among all the sons. This results in a very large proportion of the 
holdings beommng too email •to be oqltiTated i^ an eeonomio 
manner. These small holdings also stand im the way of the iull 
utilisation of agricultural n;|t^ia6ry. In fftder th^t improved 
agricultural methods may widely adopted, itjs desirable that tlie^ 
holdings should become larger in size. It is to be feared, »Iioweve?, 
that this will, not liappen without revolutionayr changes in the laws 
of tlie country. At present, in times of agricultgiral depression 
Agricultural workers jire compelled to leave their homes to seek 
remunerative employment in factories, in mines, and in tea or coffee 
plantations The men and women following handicrafts are also 
compelled to ga The local market for their products suddenly 
shrinks. They cannot afford to make and store -articles and so 
must endeavour to find work elsewhere. Thus, the lunioB^ or earth 
workers, endeavour to get employment od construction work ; the 
ehamars go inlo leather factories. ^ 

Apart from the effects of seasonal calamities the peculiar 
agricultural conditions prevalent in most parts of India — and here 
it must be mentioned that Burma lies outside the scope of this 
book — favour a constant migration into factories and mines. The 
security of possession afforded by a settled form of GovernmeSt 
during ^he last hundred and fifty years has increased very con- 
siderably* the number of parsons anxious to hold land. The 
size of the holdings is generally small and on the death of a tenant 
the holding is further subdivided There is, in consequence, severe 
congestion in many agricultural areas. The landless labourer b 
the first to feel the pinch and consequently the first to move. 
But the tenant also migrates. He is anxious to obtain money 
either to buy more land or to secure the means of improving his 
holding as the landlord dbes not,* in most oases, insider it his 
duty to provide the necessary capital for this purposa * The tenant 
€S firequently in need of money to pay rent which has now in most 
oases to be paid in cash and not in kind as in former days. A 
great part of^bis capital is sunk in cattle and consequently he Is 
invdved*in^o(m8tant expenditure. In famine times all his oattla 
may be lost pwing to the impossibility of getting fodder and the 
» seed of seeking iipmunmtive employment at oooe arises.^ A tenant 
is enabled to leave his land bemuse it u generally hdd on a 
iQj»t4uniiy basis. on the <me hand this often mea&s that 
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the land is incaj^le of supporting the entire family, on the other 
it renders migration more easy. Thus when there is need of capital 
for improTem^t or when^he harvest Jia^not been good or in times 
of slackness some meiabers of the family can migrate, leaving others 
to carry on Jtheir fail# at homa B^^ing so they not only ease the 
• burden at home, bu^ are frequently abie^ send back monetary help. 
• * Th» landless wage -earner too may bo impelled to seek more 
remunerative employment in order to improve his social status by 
rising to the pqsition^of a tenant. There is no hard and fast line 
dividing these classes and a tenant who has suffered from S 
succession of bad harvests may find himself reduced to the landless 
class, just as a man in this class can by in(ftstry rise out of it. 
The position of a landless wage-earner in the village is not very 
enviable. He is given, it is true, land on which to build a house 
and material for it, but in return he has to perform all kinds of 
work Thus, if the landlord wislies to have a well •dug, dig he 
must. When there is a marriage ceremony he must* assist in the 
extra work entailed, be iUthe carrying of loads, the erection of 
tents or work of any other kind. He ha| to accept wages in money 
or in kind according to tlie wishes of his landlord. In his leisure 
he can work for tenants and at such times he is able to command 
Better terms. His wages do not allow liim to live in any degree 
of comfort. From time to time he comes across otfi#r men 
who have risen from tlie same position as himself tod who, 
because they had sufifioient enterprise to migrate, are in more 
oomfortable circumstances. The pressure of his wants and the 
example of his fellow villagers induce him also to try his fortune 
in distant parts. As in the case of a tenant emigrant, he too 
looks forward ordinarily to returning to his native villagei He 
has left either his wife and ohiidren behind or some other 
members of hisjfamily to satisfy tbe demands for labour made by 
the landlofd. Or less fi^aently he has taken hii wife and 
children with him to add to his earnings by their toil. * * 

Unlike England this class of labour in India seldom becomes 
entirely divorced from agriculture. Here and there, it is true, 
there are springing up the germs of an industrial class, •but this 
movement is only in its in&ncy. Indian men and women, oA the 
whole, eftiuf industry only for short periods an<| not as though « 
they had embarked on a permanent profession. At the back 
of they mind is always the desire to return to their own viliaiee 
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and to resiuno their agricultural mode of liiit Bad harvests^ 
debts or the need of money to purchase cattle or land may force 
them to take up factory \i!prk for a time. They console theqiselves 
* with the Aought that it is only a temporary ^expedient, a time of 
hardship that must be endure^r the sake of aJ^etter time in store. 

These economic causes thus tend to increase thd supply of 
labour required for factBnes and other organized iiyiustries# 
Spcial causes also help to bring about the same result Some 
reference has ‘already been made to the joir#t*family system. A 
^mily is ordinarily composed not only of the fath8r and mother 
and minor or unmArried children, but also of the adult and 
married sons and thei# wives and children. Sometimes several 
brothers and occasionally even first and second cousins live 
together and carry on jointly their farming or other business. 
Food and work are shared and, as we have seen, one or other 
member takes it in turn to help the family exchequer by seeking 
more remunerative employment elsewhera He can do this, while 
leaving his wife and children at honife, as^he knows that they will 
be properly cared for in hi%absence. This constitutes however a 
very strong incentive to return and accounts to some extent for 
the instability of Indian labour. 

Higher wages and the greater certainty of employment 
are, hqyever, not the only causes that favour migration from 
the villages. A man may be out-casted in the village on 
account of having married a wdman of lower caste than himself or 
because he has given his daughter in marriage in this way. Or again 
he may have broken, either advertently or inadvertently, any of the 
other caste observances rigidly enforced in his village. In order 
to escape the social ostracism which is the inevitable consequence 
of acting in opposition to the beliefs of the majority, the man has 
to leave. In a factory or in a mine he will be able to mingle with 
men and women of various castes and creeds who \a 11 not look 
^askaxlbeat him for non-observance of caste rules and regulations. 

Not only has the Industrial Bevolution created new industries 
to attract th^ sources of labour supply but improved oommunica- 
Other possible for people to 

aveottOA of migrate from rural areas to distant countries 

finploymot ^ Ceylon, Malaya/ Mauritius 

and Guiana b Wroh of employment, libey also go to newly 
opened up tracts such as Burma where the local labour supply ie 
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inauffioient. They take up work in large numbers in tea, ooflPee 
and rubber plantations in Bengal, Assam and Madras. The 
construction of railways and large public^ worLs make intermittent 
demands for itrge su^llls of labour.* The large industfial towns * 
offer diverse forms o^ijpcupation of i%^ous kinds. A man who wishes 
to seek renoAinerative employment has therefore the choice of many 
^iffcrent^avenues of employment If !i(f wishes to take his wife and 
children with him lie will probably seek work in a tea or coffee 
garden wliere all theiamily will be able to get employ iff ent together. 

If he desires outdoor work for a comparatively brief period he will* 
probably try to get employed on constructiffn work. If, on the 
other hand, he is a man with a special trade^sucli as weaving and 
does not wish to coarsen his hands he will go if passible into a jute 
mill or cotton factory. If he is of strong physique and a member 
of an aboriginal tribe he will think nothing of walking ten or 
fifteen miles two or three.times a week in order to takg up work for 
a time in a coal mine. • 

Tlie growth of feotories •and the opening up of mines has 
created an increasing demand for the labour not only of men, but 
Growth of also of women antf children. Tlie numbers 

Mloof* ** employed cannot bo accurately ascertained 

^ till the year 1892 in the case of factories 

and the year 1902 in mines, as they were not recorded officially 
before those dates. In 1891 an Act was passed relating t^ Stories 
which brought all factories employing fifty or more persons within 
its scope. At the same time local Governments were given power 
to extend the Act to all factories employing twenty persons or 
more. If the figures of the numbers employed at that date are 
compared with those for 1920 they will give a fair indication \^f the 
growth of the factory population. In the case of minas the numbers 
employed in 1902 will be taken, as the fi^pt Indian Mines Act was 
passed in 1901 \ VIII of 1901). 

Average daily number of persons employed 
( a ) Factories 

Year Men Women Boys Qiilg 

1 189S 364,386 43,698 16,399 , 2,688 

, 1 1980 986,867 184,988 56,608 * • »,98S 

1 (How Indian factory Law ^miiiJsferatioQ<~BalletiQ 8 o< Indito 
Indnstriei aSl® llboar page 47, ^ 

8 Annaal Beport ot the woi^iqg of the ImHan fhctoriee Aoi 198a 
NamjMgeir. 
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(b) Minef 

ABOVE GKOUND BELOW GROUND 

V-.- Adult Adult CWldren « , , Adult Adult ChildrfQ - . , 

tuUet females uMcr?2* “ xAales female! under 12 

1 1902 21,272 11,084 8,808 B6,764 53, 2^ 21,863 2,233 76,810 

2 1921 60^666 34,646 6,133^0,364 88,601^67,403 ,3,395 149,299 

Not only have factor^and mines mada a large demand for* 
labour and drawn people away from their villages, but ♦hey lave 
*New relattdof brought about a fundamental change in 

between the relations between employee* and employed. 

Employed villages men are to a certain extent 

^ their own masters. If tfiey hold land they 
can, within certain limits, fix their own hours of work. They are 
the owners of the produce of their land. If they are landless 
labourers they may have to work long hours, but they work directly 
under the eye of the employer and village custom establishes close 
and often friendly relations between the ^wo parties. The artisans 
who make pottery or metal vessels are their own masters. Their 
toil is rewarded when the article on which they have expended their 
energy is sold. Where w)rk is undertaken for another, there arises 
what is called a ma-bap relation, f. e., a relationship which is known 
as that of * Mother and Father/ In rural India a man or woman 
frequently tends to look upon his master in this way. It is in fa8t 
an expression in common use. They have also a strong feeling of 
loyalty towards one whose saH they have eaten or in other words 
who has provided them with wages. 

When a man enters a faetory he finds that this relation no 
longer exists. He is but a unit among many and has no idea who 
his master is. All he knows is that he is under the immediate 
supervision of a foreman who has the power to dismiss him. In a 
great many factories he receives no wages until he has worked a 
month or six weeks, and'his wages are always in arrears. In most 
oases there is no one to whom he can explain his di^ulties. He 
»i8 sore to be in monetary troubla He has come from his village 
Hbioause he was short of money and on arrival at the factory finds 
that he has ^ begin by borrowing at an exorbitant rate. There is 
no one at nli interested in him. Prior to his departure from the 
villaf^ all \m actions helped to swell the village gossip. If he was 


1 Aimaal Bepoi^ of the Ohlef Inspector of llioes 1902 page 26. 

2 Do. De Da 1981 page 37, 
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sick hifl neighbours took a kindly interest in his complaints. In a 
town and in a factory he feels himself as being a person of no 
importance and at once u^^kes the*resol%tion that should be &11 
ill, he will return at once to his village and never come back to 
this land of ^tranger#^ Si 

* Besides the inhespitality with wlwc^ he meets, an immigrant 
flequently finds great difficulty in making himself understood. In 
the factory there are men of diverse castes speaking m^ny differen# 
languages. The overseer may be a Parsi or an Englishman, and in 
most oases the newly joined labourer finds it ^seless to expect the 
overseer or foreman to comprehend his own individual needs. He 
finds that his particular dialect is understooa only by a section of 
his fellow employees. In the Bombay Presidency at the last 
census there were no less than 25 Indian languages returned as 
being in common use. The industrial statistics further reveal the 
feet that though certain •castes predominate among* the factory 
workers men of all castes are t^ be found. 

The labour force in ait Indian factory is essentially a composite 
body. Men of different castes, speaking different languages and of 
Dlfflcttltlea of widely differing customs and ideas all seek 
Factory employment An Indian factory in Calcutta 

or Bombay is not far different from the 
Tower of Babel. To manage so heterogeneous 
a group of workers is a task much heavier than any maiftiger has 
to faoe in England. In India ho has to deal with men who do not 
understand and are consequently not easily amenable to disciplme. 
As one manager informed mo, and he was in charge of one of the 
best cotton mills in India, the men regard the factory as a prison. 
They have not been accustomed in their villages either to definite 
hours or to regular discipline and dislike both very much. 

* Owing Jo this complexity of tlie labotir employed in mills, it 
is not suipnsing to find that Indian labour is very unstable. 
There are so many possibilities of misunderstanding where the < 
language in which work is conducted is only partially understood 
These misunderstandings frequently end in dismissids or in the 
worker leaving of his own accord. In the mill mentioned above, 
the mana^r joaloulated that his entire fectory staff changed bnoe 
every eigo^n months. This was an exoeptionallg well-managed 
mill and most fectories fall far short of this standard One 
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8eld<xn sees an old man or an old woman employed in an Indian 
&ctory. In fiiot in an industrial town such as Bombay the number 
of old men and old womgn is much below the ayera|;e. Indians are 
not aocQstmned to protracteSi strenuous ^i|| Only men and women 
in their prime can stand the i^in of factory verk in a country where 
the climate makes sustained effort difficult for any leSgth of time. • 
The instability of th? labour force ooml>ined witl^ th» f^t 
«that it is an essentially heterogeneous mass is a serious obstacle 

Slow development “ oombiimtion among workers, 

of Combination The illiteracy of this mass of labour is also a 
among: workers • hindrance to union. It is almost 

useless to distribute^tracts among them or to draw up an agenda 
for discussion at a meetmg. In spite, however, of all these 
drawbacks labour is gradually becoming articulate and attempting 
to form Unions. An account of this movement will be given m 
the ffnal clgipter. The difficulties that gtand in the way of the 
formation of Unions are also a serious impediment in the way of 
securing humane and efficient conditions of work and life. 

There is not as yet mi effective demand on tlie part of labour 
itself for ccmditions which outside India are now recognized as 
Lack of domaod essential The men and women who come 
con^Uolia villages to the weaving and spinngig 

, sheds find themselves in surroundings that 

are so oaxtraordinarily strange and novel that they cannot 
possibly differentiate between the conditions that are the inevitable 
incidents of ffictory life and the conditions that are susceptible of 
modification and improvement Only gradually does such 
knowledge come. But even when it does come it cannot but be 
vei^ imperfect Indians have had little experience of factories 
run on modem lines and so have no standard by which to judga 
Until very recent tim^ the eame was true even in England, 
although men and women in that country have bedh femiliar vath 
fectoiy life for a considerably longer period. The writer has come ' 
across in England firms with a European reputation for their wares 
who did not think it any reflection on their management that 
their workeie oame to work oairying miserable little bundles of 
stale In the evening when they went home tbeir olotheb 
were all dirty and their hands and faces grimy wi(h,|heir toil 
When one suggested the utility of washing appUsnoes one was 
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bl&ndly informed that they would not be used by the workers. 
The fact that it was only humane to provide these necessities of 
life wa8«not re(jpgnized. J'he psychplogiq^ effect that good and 
healthy surroundings h|d on the workers and consequdhtly on 
their work was still leas yecognized. ^ change was brought about 
during the wSr when^ the factories ha^ to work night and day 
aid a vey high standard of output an(f efficiency was essential. 
The management then found it useful to provide such amenities og 
mess rooms and canteensi cloakrooms and washing accommodation. 

In India the tradition has on the whole been accepted without ' 
question that a faetory is merely a place #here machines are 
Deflclenclet installed and where woA is done. But it is 

Cofldlt*oas tradition that the factory 

forms tlie environment for human beings for 
the greater number of their waking hours. Consequently only in 
rare instances does one come across establishments whqro adequate 
provision is made for the comfort of the workers. •Thus, though 
drinking water is provided^in rill factories in accordance with the 
law, it is only in exceptional places that | one hnds arrangements 
made for providing cool drinking water. Again accidents are ot 
frequent occurrence but first aid appliances are rarely maintained 
bepause they are not required by law. The jute mills in Calcutta 
and the cotton mills in Bombay and Cawnpore are gq^erally 
provided with dispensaries, but in small factories no arraigements 
are made for medical relief. Even in the larger factories only in 
exceptional instances are separate arrangements made for the 
medical treatment of women and in very few factories have they 
the benefit of being treated by one of their own sex. Meals have 
to be taken either in the yard exposed to the sun or rain or, else 
in the crowded machine shops. The factories that have provided 
sheds for this purpose are the exception. These drawbacks to 
faotorydife unddlibtedly check the supply of labour and are thus 
impeding^ the rapid industrialization of India. Conditions in the 
villages may not be ideal, but they are far more satisfactory from' 
the point of view of the individual worker. His nerves are not racked 
by tihe din of noisy machinery, nor is his night’s rest spoils;^ by the 
loar of trains and traffic. Instead of being a stranger lie is •very 
much *at heme* with those among whom he works and his companions 
and frllow villagers are genuinely interested in hi^well-being. 


CHAPTER II 

COUBSB OP THE INDU^tfilAL RfevpLUTidN IN*INDIA 

The reosons for the i^id develop«ffiit of tj^e Industrial 
Eevolutioa in England aie* welMcnown to alk students of Englislf 
economic history, but the causes trhiBh 
‘SwItopmeBt^ Indl. have hindered its progress in India have 
as compared with not been as carefully studied. The slow 
Bnglaod ^ development in India is a surprising fact 

considering the early civilisation of the country. Some of the 
causes are no doubt political ; others arise from the fact that the 
mineral resources of the country are only now beginning to be 
exploited on a proper scale ; and still others may be ascribed to the 
geograpliical features of the country and to the mentality of its 
people. England had the advantage ovA* India in many respects. 
Politically it was a free oounfry and could therefore expand its 
trade in relation entirely to its own interests. The exploitation 
of its mineral resources jfroceeded rapidly, while the people were 
ready to adapt themselves to changing circumstances. 

In discussing the causes that hindered Indians development, 
the authors of the report of the Indian Industrial Commissifti,! 
are of opinion that the policy pursued by the East India Company 
and latir by Government was in part responsible. They point 
out that, while trade was the primary object of the East India 
Company, it was not a matter of vital importance whether manu> 
factored articles or raw produce were exchanged for English 
manufactures. In fairness to the Company the Report draws 
attention to the fret that “attempts were frequently made 
throughout the period of its d^ination and even subsequently 
to introduce into India*yarious^ manufactures wi^ State support 
and^ncouragement”.^ These attempts failed, so the^port asserti^ ^ 
because of the absence of scientific knowledge and the consequent 
belief that the country was better suited to the production of raw 

1 Baport tt the Indian Indoatrial CoouBiMdoa 1916-18. Chap, 1, para 1, 
a Op. Cit. Chapter 1, para t 
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material than to manufaotnre. This belief was strengthened by 
the adoption of the laiiBe%-fair6 policy in England and the rapid 
expansion of England's own manufaotnreSL^ 

Besides tlftse hindraiftes there wdie otliers which wertf no less 
effectiye. The iram^/^ size of the^untry, the lack of means of 
comraunicatien, and the* unsettled condition of many parts made 
tjad^ extraordinarily difficult Goods*c^ild be moved only slowly 
and after*elaborato precautions for their safety had been takei^ 
Only articles that we^ not bulky and were at thcT same time 
valuable wore smtable for this mode of transport. Further, while • 
manufacture was carried on extensively, it was^entirely dependent 
on hand and was mainly carried on to suj^ply local needs. In 
these circumstances it was very difficult to organize a system for 
the export of these manufactures and such efforts are only now 
meeting with any measure of success. But tlio chief hindrance to 
rapid development was ^he fact that coal and ircgi were not 
exploited with any measure of success. • 

In view of those obstacles . tlie British Government confined 
itself mainly to tiio CsSta'blishment of law and order in the 
land, to the improvement of the moans of communiwition, 
and to the facilitation of the export of raw materials and 
the import of foreign manufactured goods. The establishment 
ortaw and order was undoubtedly a $im qua non of mdjstrial 
progress and the creation and expansion of the ^railway 
system were no less necessary. The great strides that have been 
made in this latter direction are graphically illustrated in the Map 
given in the Railway Administration Report for 1922. (page 45) 
If however full industrial development is to take place, India’s 
mineral resources must bo still further exploited, machinery must 
be made in India and the manufactures of the country must be 
greatly increased. ^ 

• l^e lirst^industries to be organized m India on a factory 
basis were^ cotton and jute and to a much smaller extent evool. 
Growth of cotton and jute industries were 

power ladottrlea hampered considerably by the fsot that they 
(I) Cotton dependent on importation of mi^hinery 

from England and even, to a certain extent, on the supply of coal 
from abro^. ,Tbe cost of such importation could <mly be borne by 
large companies with big capital and moreover adde€ considerably 
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to the cost of production. An interesting comparison between the 
cost of setting up a mill in India and in England is given in the 
report dealing with the Ikad^ qf Bntish ^dia in J877-7&1 The 
prime coSt of erection is there stated to hayqbeen about three times 
as great in India as in Englai# From the^;fiAr 1854 onwards the 
industry only developed sljj^y and by the yec^ 1878?79 only 58» 
mills had been established with approximately 13,000 l<g)m8« ami 
one million ^d a half spindles.* In England, on the other hand, 
at that date there were no less than 3,579 coWon factories contain- 
ing nearly 44^ million spinning spindles, over five million doubling 
spindles and 636, 0l5 power looms^ After that Hate development 
in India was more rajid and by the year 1891 there were 127 
mills with 24,670 looms and 8,272,988 spindles and 118,000 
employecsf The number of mills and employees have almost 
doubled during the succeeding thirty years. Tliere has also been 
a corresponding increase in output (kring this latter period. 
Some estimate'of this increase can bo framed from the figures 
relating to the export trade, the exact djjtails regarding which are 
given in the tabular statement ( see Table I in Appendix ). In 
spite of this expansion in her cotton trade India still exports on an 
average more than half her total supply of cotton. In 1920-31 
the percentage of her exports on her total production of cotton wm 
as higlsas 58 and for the five years prior to the war it was 56. 

Theahistory of the jute industry is very similar to that of 
oottoa The manufacture of jute, except by band and on a small 
scale, was practically unknown before 1857 .* 

” It too also developed only slowly till the 

nineties of the last century after which the number of mills and 
employees increased rapidly as also the share of the industry in 
the export trada At the time of the Census of 1921 there were 
63 jute mills in Bengal with 40,327 looms and employing 284,758 
per8ons.7 The exact stages of its growth are best *seen from the 

- 1 Beriew of the Trade of Britiih India in 1S77~7S p. 18 

3 Beriew of the Trade of British India 187S>79 81 

8 Baview of the Trade of British India with other ooontries 1878-79 paft 81 

4 Bofipw oi'the Trade of British India with other ooantries 1891-98 page 80 

5 Beriew of the Trade of Brltieh India with other ooontriee 198e>31 page 16' 

6 Beriew of the Trade of Britlab India wi^ other ooontrks 1878-79 page 83 

7 Oenaoe of Iz^ 1931, Bengal Yol Y Fart U Industrial^StatlstJca Table 
XXU Parti U It YIL 
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appended tabular Btatement ( see Table II in Appendix ). If the 

figures of 1890-91 are compared with those of 1921, it will be 

seen that durigg this peri^ of thirty^years the number of mills 

has more than trebled and the number of employees has nfore than 

quadrupled. % 

• While ^ngland’j industrial expan^on was duo to the exploit* 
fl^tiolf of Jier coal and iron resources, Inaia has been considerably 
hampered by having to depend on imported 
Coiil*M{iiof tnaohinery and also till recently to a large 

extent on imported coal. The history of the 
development of Inflia^s mineral resources till within recent times 
was far from satisfactory. The first coal mint is said to have been 
opened in the year 18201 but up till 1873 the number had only 
increased to 25. During the next four years no less than 25 were 
opened.2 The total output of coal in India in 1878 however was 
only 1,015,210 tons whilewioarly half that quantity h«i also to be 
imported at that date.* The output gradually incre^d after that 
date but it did not double^itself till the year 1891.4 Gradually a 
small export trade was built up amounting to about twenty-six 
thousand tons just prior to 18915 ; the exports rose to over 540,000 
tons in 1900,® while the production figure for that year exceeded 
sk million tons.7 The Indian Mines Act (VIII of 1901) was 
passed in 1901 ; from that date the figures of output and ngmbers 
employed are more readily obtainable. At the end of 19#8 there 
were no less than 295 coal mines which came within the scope of 
the Act. Of these 272 with a total output of 6,566,224 tons were 
in Bengal which then included the present province of Bihar. The 
total number of employees was 79,561 and the grand total output 
for all coal mines was 7,064,625 tona® The rapid expansion .that 
has taken place since that date is seen from the fact that in 1921 

1 BoTiew at the Trade o( Brltieh India with other coantriea 1S78-79, page 22. 

2 Op. oit. page 22 

3 do. page 22 

4 EeTiew ot the Trade of India 1891-92 page 11. 

e Retiew of the Trade of India 1890-91 page S3. 

6 Beview of the Trade of India 1900-01 page 23. 

7 Beview of the Trade of India 1900-01 page 23. 

8 Repog of the Chief Inspector of Mines 1903 page 26 and 29 (Statements I 
and IV). 
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thm were no lees than R84 ^ooal mhies at wai4c with an oatpiafc ^ 
18,958,934 touRwnd grring employment to 190;847 penons.i 

The developxnent 0^ the resovroes of tl» ooimtry Inm 
’proeeeded even more sloitily than in the ease of ooaL The £gitree 
xegardiefS the earlyi^tifiportB a|e net eaeilf 
SontJnSooi"* ° obtainable as they nre jy)t given eepantlel/ 
in the annual Mtnms. In l!S90-'95 19l,8A 
tons of iron were imported^ and 38,651 tons of steel, winch was ««d 
to be replacing the cheaper and commoner Sbrms, of iroa* The 
‘ only mines reported to be produeing iron in 1903* were in the 
district of Singhbhum (then in Bengal) and their total output was 
10,925 tons and the numbers employed were only 740. In 19215 
the oirtput of iron ore was 286,190 tons, the employees numbered 
8,090 ; additional mines had been opened in Burma and Eajputana 
though the mines in Singhbhum still yielded by far the greatest 
output. » ’ 

India haS been obliged to import machinery, raZhray yAiuit 
and rolling stock, as these could next be made in the country 
because of the comparatively slow exploita- 
SSlB^****^ tion of her mineral sesouroes. Tims in 

year 1920^21 she imported no less than 
2409 lakhs worth of maohinery and 1648 lakhs worth ^of nidwQty 
plant r^d rolling etook.^ In 1850*55 the value of macArmery 
imported into this country was Bs. 481,102, but owing to the 
erection of cotton mills in Bombay and jute mills in Bengal 
the value of such imparts rose to Re. 1,18,59,433 in 1874'T5.7 
Marehinery is required not merely for the textile industries ; it 
is l)eing increasingly used both for agricultural purposes and fin 
the conversion of agricultural produce onto trade products. 

The increased use of machinery and the larger supply of «esll 
has been made rvailatbie has hedped to increase very eon- 


iBcreasiog use of 
macfilnery 


1 Baport of the Ohiel InyanUir of Kinee 1921 page 25 Table No. 
t SeTiew of the TTade of India 1821'92 page 8* 

3 Op. oit page s. 

4 Beport ef the *011101 Inapootcr^ofMlnei 190S page 17 and SDUMuMlil 
and ly, 

5 Do. Do. 1911 page 80 Table I. 

6 Bevtow of tedeof India 182(W pagae 74Md A 

7 n ^ ^ n 1875-W pagelfi. 
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fliderably the number of factories. The increase in the number of 
cotton and jute mills has been traced, but there has also at the 
same 4ime been a gieat expaji^ijon* in factories generally. 
The exact rate cannot be accurately ascertained owing to 
ciroumstano^s alreaflf^ mentioned. NThe figures relating to the 
•number of factories ^nd the number pf^ employees in 1892 and 
f919 are^for all practical purposes, comparable and if put side 
by side give a vivid picture of the great expansion of the factory 
industry betwe^ tho^ dates 

Year number Total number ' 

• of Factories * of employees 
1892 656 • 316,816 

1919 3,604 1,171,513 

This growing industrialisation of India has naturally brought 

about a change in India’s export trade ; it lias raised considerably 
Refoltant not •only the total value of t^e export of 

changes In }ier manufactured goods, but also their 

Export trade positijon relatively to her exports of raw 
produce. The change that has been, brought about may be 
illustrated by comparing the principal items that made up her 
export trade in 1878 with those of 1921 and their relative 
importance. The total value of these items in 1878 1 was 

Ks. 58,46,54,966 while in 1921 they amounted to Es. 199 o^res.3 


EXPOBT8 IN 1878 


Opium 24*4 

Grain & pulse ... 18*8 

Ootton (raw) ... 14*8 

Oil seeds 8*7 

Jute 7-1 

Tea 5*9 

Hides & Skihs ^ 5‘8 

Indigo “ 5*5 

Coffee 2*9 

Cotton goods ... 2*6 

Jute manufacture ... 2*0 

Wool 2*0 


EXPOBT8 IN 1921 

of total 

Jute manufactured ... 

26*5 

Cotton (raw) 

20*8 

Food grains & flour ... 

12*8 

Cotton manufactured ... 

.9-1 

Seeds 

8*4 

Jute (r^w) 

8*2 

Tea 

6*1 

Lac & Shellac... 

« 3*8 

Hides & Skins (raw) ... 

2*6 

„ „ „ (tanned), 

• 

• • 

!•$ 


1 fioTieVbC^rade of British India with other ooantriee, 1878<79 page 24 
S „ „ „ India, 1220*21, page 16 * 
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Thb increased use of machinery and the development of 
railways tlw^ was described in the previous chapter naturally 
le^ to (he growtl^of towna f The expansion 
prowtli of [jj gj^e of such industrial centres as 

Bombaj^ Calcutta ajpid*Howrab, Cawnpore, 
Nagpur and Madras is^l^pst demonstrated^ by oafculating th^ 
increase in the population that has taken place in these towAs 
between 1872 (the date of the first Census) and 1911 (the latest 
available fibres) (see footnote). It will le observed that the 
* increase has been very considerable in Howral), Calcutta, Bombay 
and Cawnpore, Cafoutta and Bombay owe theft* importance not 
only to the fact that^hey are the termini of large railway lines in 
India, but because they are two of Indians most important ports. 
Madras is a railway terminus besides being a port Nagpur is 
midway between Calcutta and Bombay and is situated on the main 
railway. I 4 is also a convenient centre •of trade of the Central 
Provinces which flows naturally to the capital. Cawnpore is at the 
junction of several railways and is an important industrial town. 

The growth of these towns has brought into prominence a large 
urban population. Considering their numbers in comparison with 
the rest of India their political power is extraordinary. It is in 
these towns that the national aspirations of the people are fivt 
formulated. The leaven of ideas fostered in these places gradually 
permeates into the villages, but at present the intelligence of 
India and its desire for political power largely centre round these 
towns. It is true that the factory workers of these places do not 
form part of the stable population, but their fluctuating character 
is in some ways an asset to the country. Many come and many go 
and ^ in this way the education aflbrded by life in a largo city 

Percentage of 

Town • Population in 1911 variation 

•1W2-1911 

Caloulta with suburbs 1,048,807 + 44*6 

Howrah 179,006 -fll2-9 

Bombay 979,445 -f 52*0 

Madras wd ^Cantonment 518,660 + 80*5 

Cawnpore Cantonment 178,557 + 41*9 

Nagpur 101,415 ^-^-l 

Gensoi of India 1911 YoLlladU Fait I Baporip^t^ 54 (Ugares for 1921 
aol jet available). 


Caloulta with suburbs 

Howrah 

Bombay 

Madras and Cantonment 
Cawnpore ind Cantonment 
Nagpur 
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lA gM&ftd by many. It is true that the labourers who oome to the 
tamoB from raial locaUtiea suffer feom the oomparatiye unhealthi- 
neiA of the tow^is^ but tha^ are able^ to i^it their health when 
they tetttcn to the Yilla|e& This circumstance has raiaet^a <ioubt 
itt the minds of meq^ whethei L^Jians could continue to do 
^tory worl genaraiion after generation without deteriorating 
q^ider^ly in physJqiue. It may howe^yer be hoped that health 
Gooditione in the towns will steadily improwe and that hitor^ 
generations bom in the tewns will acq^uire iniDQUiuty*£roin urban 

disjMUMML * 

The fiwtorieadiate in this way created enlarge urban popu- 
lation whose manners, habits and customs ar#very different from 
those that obtain in the village. Caste and family life which are 

of such paramount importance in the villages have to be modified 

to suit the conditions of crowded city life. The difiioulties 
ef observing caste rules an^id a heterogeneous factory population, are 
sufieiently obvious. But while these are among 4;ha incidents 
of life in the towns there are undoubtedly many advantages. 
First and foremost is the educative value of suoii a life. When a 
man is illiterate, and the majority of the workers in India 
are in that condition, tlie only way of receiving fresh ideaa 

oonveraing with others and by seeing new places and different 
kmds of life. In a village the people with whom a man or^narily 
mixes do not odd much to the stock of his ideas and aig mjLct 
moulded in the same oast as himselfi A town such as Bombay 
Of Caleutta„ on the other hand, gives a man the opportunity of 
•xehanging ideas with men from vanous parts of India and 
possessed (rf very different ideas. Hisexperienoe of life is also miioh 
wkkned. He sees kinds of sights^ is initiated into the wonders 
of machinery and is shown how to utilize it. Instead of worsting 
more or less as an isolated unit he has the experienoa of working 
with laxgw inifibers and sharing, to a certain extent, their aims 
and aspumtions. He may even be able to seomre a ol 

education ht himself, should he be fortunate enough to oome 
the netiee q( one of tlm soeial agencies. 

Althou^ factories and ^tory life affeet direcHj mif a 
hompmlinrely small propoitioii of the total population A 

the lives of practically the idmie 
Revolotlo&~> popularioo have been m et oi i ally altered ^ 

(A) On Rnrel lifer-* by the edvent and development of the 
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Industrial BeTolution in India. In the first place before 
tha introduotion of the railway system and the improvement 
in Gommunioation roa^ each village^ to a lar^e extc^pt, lived 
its owm isolated life. Th% ‘villagers lijfed and died in these 
villages and at most had e^erience of jijaces within a radius 
of ten to twenty miles. The improvement in the means oi 
oommunication has com]^6Wy altered the* country. I)istaBo§s 
|hat took months to traverse can now be covered in a few dayst 
Inaccessible^[>art3 and areas that were the haunt of wild animals have 
been rendered possible places of habitation. Agricultural prodnoa 
can be moved with Comparative ease and at 1«^ cost over great 
distances, thus mitigHting to a very great extent tha ravages of 
famine and also enabling the agriculturist to get a price for his 
crop, which is not conditioned by a glut or the reverse in his 
particular district, but which is fixed by world prices. 

Another effect that has been produced is to increase very muoh 
the mobility of labour. Improved communications have made it 
possible not only for persons to migrate from the villages mto the 
towns in search of factory employment. Tout they can also migrate 
to find work in tea-gardens and mines and in the agricultural 
districts of provinces other than their own. In times of bad 
harvests this is especially the case and it helps to mitig^ 
the rigours of unfavourable agricultural seasaD8» This 
mobility^ of labour confers a further benefit on rural areas 
in as much as it tends to •raise the wages paid in such areas. 
Once men are aware of the amount that can be earned oitlier 
in factories or in tea-gardens they do not willingly accept 
the very much lower wage that prevails in rural looalitiee. Lower 
wages are only accepted by agricultural labourera because on the 
whole such a life is preferred by the majority of pecBona 

The rise in the stai^ard of wages has a direct efieet on the 
standard of living in the villages. A man is ablh to buy more 
food both for himself and his family and oonsequently in oapable of 
doing better work. The extra-money earned is spent not only in 
food, bnt also in clothes and in providing oookiiig uteeils which 
are a convenient form of saving as they always find a toady sale. 
Further ‘in*plaoes where schoob are open the tetter wages earned 
OuaUe the fiunily to put off for a short thoii tho diOfoithio the 
ohildmn have lo start earning wagok 
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The most far-reaching effect of the Industrial Revolution has 
however been on agricultural methods throughout India. Originally 
• % eacl^ village g^pw ali the crops it needed for 

(B) On Agriculture it« own consumption, regardless oHihe ffict 
^ • whether the Siil was particularly suitable 

^or their growth or njt. Now that crqps can be moved with ease 
aeid the (fcmand for agricultural produce has increased owing to 
their utilisation in factories, definite tracts are exclusively devoted 
to definite cro^s. Tkus, for instance, the jute crop is grown 
extensively in Ifengal, while cotton is grown principally in Berar, 
Bombay, Madras Ihd North India. The importance of the different 
crops and the area allotted to their cultivation^has been graphically 
illustrated in the volume entitled India 1921-22 (opposite page 
158). According to the statement given there the total area 
under cultivation was 255 million acres, 211 being given up to the 
cultivation of food crops ^nd the remainder to nonfood crops. 
The acreage was divided as follows • 


Rod cropi 

Million acres 

Rice 

79 

Wheat 

24 

i"’'" 1 MUlets 

22 

Bajra / 

15 

Gram 


Barley 

• 

7. 

Maize 

7 

Fruits and Vegetables 

6 

Ragi 

4 

Sugarcane 

8 

Other food crops 

Non-food cropB 

31 

• 

Cotton 

15 

Fodder^rops 

8 

Rape and mustard 

4 • 

Jute 

8 

Sesamum 

8 

Linseed 

•a 

Other non-food crops 

5 • . 


The •letting aside of certain tracts for the cultiTaticm of 
certain specific crops was undoubtedly a great sibp in advanoOi 
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The researches that have been instituted by the Agricultural 
departments to discover improved varieties giving a greater yield 
have also been of gitat • importancef Hesearoliss haVe been 
conducted with a large measure of succeis in rice, wheat, sugar, 
cotton, jute and indigo. TlAs at the su^Amne fiypm at*Manjri 
near Poona it is contend^* that improved varieties of sugar-oanf 
will give the cultivator a profit of Rs. 300 on an expenditure ftf 
«s. 700, wj^ile if he pursues bis old methods he will only get a 
profit of Rs. 65. The report of the Indian ^ugar. Committee was 
' published in 1921 ^nd contained recommendations regarding the 
establishment of a ^research institute, a training school and a 
demonstration factory. 

Besides undertaking research work the agricultural de- 
partments in the various provinces are making determined efforts to 
improve agricultural methods generally. Amongst other measures 
adopted by«the Provincial Departments is the establishment of 
agricultural sdliools. This is especially a feature of the Bombay 
Province and owes its inception to •Dr. Harold Mann. The 
educational work of the other provinces is carried on on somewhat 
different but eflBcient linea The following details regarding a 
school near Poona which I had the opportunity of visiting may be 
taken as typical of the educational methods of Bombay. The 
objeote)f the school was to give a thoroughly practical training 
to boys Helonging to good cultivating and land-owning familiea 
The course lasts two years and boys between the ages of 14 and 
17 who have passed the fourth school standard are admitted. In 
laying out the school an attempt was made to make the whole 
property as much like a cultivator’s holding as possible. The area 
is 20 acres and is almost entirely worked by the boys. The 
school and residential buildings are laid out like a large villaga 
The number of boys at peesent in the school is 5^ of whom 20 
are Brahmins and the rest belong to other castdl. Half the 
worki&g time is spent either in farm work or in gardduing; in 
doing dairy work or in agricultural operations. The school work 
consists of arithmetic, special attention being paid to farm 
account^ a^d to mensuration applied to agricultural purposes^ 
There are also courses on * village lifs ’ which include such subjects 
as sanitation, hygiene and secondary occupations *8tfftable for 
villages. Attempts are being made to keep in touch with the 
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boyi ^9ita tbeir training is oompleted and old students me en- 
oonraged to revisit the school 

ThdreareWsoa oerttin number* of Experimental d^es in 
difierent parts of India Vluoh ore used as training grounds for 
students belqpging to %ricaltural colleges. Students are taught 
tmw to make butter, ^oheese and creaim the use of up-to-date 
itaoliinei^ and how to look after the cattle. The agrioultural 
colleges themselves are doing splendid pioneer worL ^The College 
near Peona was*visiteS by me. The number of students in 1^16 
was 137 of whom nearly 50 per cent were Br|limins. Besides the 
ordinary routine work of the College the studej^ts are encouraged to 
undertake research work and many of tliom assist in the preparation 
of agricultural bulletins which are published by the Department. 
Tlieee pamplilets are all essentially practical and should be 
extremely useful to cultivators. They deal with subjects such as 
** Groundnuts in the Bombay Deccan ”, “ The cultivation of guavas 
near Poona, Dharwar and Lungaon”, Grape growing in the JJJasik 
district”, artihoial manure's, etc. The College has also a monthly 
magazine and a series of ^lamphlets published in Marathi especially 
for cultivators. 

The different provinoial agrioultural departments have ^also 
^ne a great deal to popularize the use of improved implements 
and machinery. The success of tlieir efforts is refleotec^in the 
iaoBeasing quantities of such articles that are being dn^ported. 
Thus in 1320-21 tlto value of the imports of agrioultural iu^le- 
ments was double that of tbe previous year and amounted to 
Be. 43 lakhs. 1 Considerable sums are also being spent on 
machinery in connection with rice mills, sugar mills and tea 
factories. 3 The introduction of the Meston plough in the United 
JRrovittoes and of similar simple but improved implements in ether 
INurtsaf the country have in a great many cases proved a ifinanotal 
euooess fof ^he agncultmrist. In short the application of 
maobintty te agriculture is proving as benebcial to tbe oswmtry 
and as wealtb-piodueing as its application is doing in tbe case 
4ji mdnstry. 


1 Re?i(Mr c4 the fradff ol India leeOAl pngeO. 
3 dLpage 7. 
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Turning next to the effect of the competition of machine-made 
goods on village industries the position with regard to hand- 
spjpning and weaving will firsj be examined. 
ln<lu"trtes*** “ general Mjconsus of opinion that 

hand-spi>ining has i^ii6st parts of India 
almost completely disappeared as a principal • occupation.* 
Mr. Chatterjee in his ‘ IndffsTirial Survey of the United Pjpviaoes*^ 
^t is true, still found traces of it, but wlien the Industrial 
Commission •made their enquiries in 1916-y)18 they found that 
the quantity of hand-made yarn woven by hand-we!ivers was negli- 
gible.i The efforts ^ado by Gandhi to restoro^and-spinning as 
an industry in villages undoubtedly met with some measure of 
success, but it is difficult to form an exact estimate, as figures are 
not available. The position with regard to handdoom weaving is 
entirely different, The Indian Industrial Commission Report deals 
exhaustively with the subject botli in th^ report and in one of the 
Appendices.* According to the Commission “three causes have 
contributed to the existing general impression that liand-weaving 
in India is a declining indu.stry. They are (1) t)ie enonnous 
increase in the production of mill-made cloth ; (2) the bad financial 
conditions under which the hand-weavers work and especially the 
extent to which they have had to receive famine relief ; and (J) 
the census figures.”- The report admits the validity of statements 
(1) and (J) but questions the conclusion based on the census 
figures. The difficulty in dealing with them is the fact that they 
are not in all oases comparable, as weavers have in some years been 
described as engaged in cotton manufactures wliile in others they 
have been described simply as weavers. Or again in some cases 
hand and factory textile workers have not been recorded separately. 
After going thoroughly into all these chances of error the report 
comes to the conclusion, though only with caution and reserve ” 
that while “ there has been some apparent tendency fv the total 
number of weavers to decrease, there is reason to believe tjiat this 
reduction, so far as it is real, is. confined mainly, if not wholly, to 
the coarse weavers, who are often not whole-time weavers, whose 
products are Jess specialised and more exposed to mill competition 

\ Indattxial Oomoiissioii 1916*18 Appeodix 1 p. 391, 

2 op. cit. page }p8, 
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and who find it more easy to take to unskilled fabour.i In 
support of this conclusion the report states that the statistics 
relating^ to the. consumption of yarn by ha^d- weavers indicate that 
“ up to the outlireak ofJ.he war tlierc Is definite evidence rto shew 
that the weavers of Ir^ia were not Qply using more yarn, bnt that, 
^0 far as imjlbrts were concerned, there was a very marked increase 
jp tlio consumption (?f fine counts.”^ • 

Since the above report was issued a determined effort has been 
made by tlie different provincial Departments of Industries to 
foster and encourage hand-loom weaving and to endeavour to * 
persuade the artisans to adopt up-to-date metfiods. 

The villager pursues the time liououred Customs with regard 
to tlie methods of producing gur (unrefined sugar) from sugar-cane 
in spite of the fact that these methods have been condemned as 
extravagant and wasteful for some time past. Tliis is all the more 
surprising when the import figures relating to sugar are studied. 
The value of imported sugar in 1913-14 (pre-war year) was 
1429 lakhs and the amount imported that year was 803,000 tons. 
In 1919*20 tlie value ha*d risen to lls. 2184 lakhs though the 
quantity had fallen to 408,700 tons^ Tlio total area devoted to 
the cultivation of sugar-cane in India lies lietween 25 and 3 
nyllion acres and varies slightly from year to yearh The total 
outturn is between 3 million and 35 million tons. In spite of the 
considerable imports and the establi.shment of a certain ijumber of 
largo scale factories in India the village industry is still liolding 
its own. Tlie United Provinces account for aliuost lialf the 
total acreage of sugar in India. Wlien investigating conditions in 
tliat Province in 1907, Air. Chatterjee observed that at that 
time tliere were only two sugar factories conducted according to 
up-to-date methods-'*. By 1915 the number of sugar-cane factories 
employing 50 or more persons had increased to nine, and in 1920 
this number Jiad only increased by 1 ; the total number of persons 


1 Op, dt. page 393 et wq. 

2 Op. dt. page 395. 

3 Keview of Trade of India 1920*21 page 8. 

^ 4 Report of Indian Industrial Oommissloa 1916-1918 Appen^ij^ page 341 
and page 319 

6 See l^e8 .on the Industries of the United Provlnoes by A. C. Chatterjee, 
L 0. S„ Chapter VIL Sugar, 
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employed being 28401. Mr. Chatterjco found that in the village 
industry stone and wooden mills were still worked in many districts, 
although tlje superiority of i^on-mills for crushing purposes had 
already been fully demonstrated. Not on^ were the crushing 
processes wasteful in tlie extreme but conversion of tlie juice 
into gur was no less urlldbnomic. Conditions seem no bettor in 
, other Provinces. After tlie United Provinces the Puifjab com^s 
next in acreage and in outturn. ^ 

The milling of Hour and the husking of rice which are 
important village hidustries are being taken ]i^) only gradually 
in power factories. •The introduction of suitable machinery for 
these purposes is impeded by tlio expense entailed. When 
machines are made in India a rapid development may be expected. 
No useful comparable figures are at present available for the 
whole of India by whicli one could^ trace the growth of the 
factories in these food industries. 

Similarly it is particularly difiicult to trace tlie growth or 
decay of industries siicli as pottery •and those connected witli 
metals. These industries supply local needs and are therefore 
sure of a ready market. Figures relating to them are however 
not available as they do not enter into tlie ox'port trade. The 
material used, in the case of metal, is to a certain extent imported 
but olth vessels are often melted down again and consequently 
figures relating to quantity of metal consumed do not always give 
an accurate indication of tlie amount of labour done. The gradual 
congregation of workers even of tliis class into domestic workshops 
and the independence of tlie man who does the final artistic work 
haye been interestingly traced in the Notes on tho Industries of 
the United Provinces. The attempt made by the local Provincial 
Departments of Industries to organize tho * artistic ' trades and 
handicrafts should ultimately add much to tlie^ prosperity. 
India's participation in successive years in the British ^Industries 
Fair where many samples of such goods are exhibited should also 
help the export trade in such articles. There is undoubtedly a 
wedth of artistic ability available among the artisans who pursue 
these trades. Careful organization is required to prevent tliis 
talent from deterioration, signs of which are unfortunately 

— -If * 

1 Annaal report on working ol Indian Factories Act 1920. StatemODta I Sc 11 
pages 0 & 14. 
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already apparent. But while encouraging the increased trade 
in such articles care should be taken to ensure to the artisans who 
do the work sutecient reEJuncration* tt) enable them to ^)roduce 
artistic work. ^ * 

As impoitant as more tangible results of the Industrial 
devolution on village life is the intelfeftual awakening that has 
QeoerairSoclal taken place. Immemorial custom has ruled^ 
and Intellectual the lives of generations of men find women 
effects , India, but these customs are now being • 

compelled to giveaway in the face of modern conditions of trade 
and commerce. When a man lived in a comparatively isolated 
community not only was his range of ideas limited by that 
community but bis manners and habits were also limited. He 
did what his fathers and grand fathers had done for hundreds of 
years before him. Ho ate and drank only food that had been 
prepared in a prescribed manner and kept himself a lijof* from tliose 
persons whoso touch or shadow could cause pollution. Once a 
man becomes a citizen of aVast city many of these customs must 
be cast aside. He can scarcely escape contamination, Men of 
low caste may brusli against him and even the preparation of his 
food and drink, matters W'liich are of vital importance in the village, 
mity have ton undertaken by persons ho considers ‘ unclean 
The ceremonial ablutions l)eforo each meal have also ii^ a* great 
many cases to be foregone. The kind of work ho does was beyond 
even the wildest imagination of his fore-fatliers. Mon from 
all parts converse with him and ho awakes to the fact that his 
narrow range of ideas must bo widened if he is to maintain himself 
successfully in Ids now environment. When sucli a man returns 
to his village ho acts like yeast in bread and helps to spread new 
ideas and awaken new desires among bis former companions. 


^CHAPTER ly 

THE SOURCES OF LABOUft'SUPP^Y 

Agricultural life is Hill tlic lot of the vast wajoriJiy «f Ijie 
people of India. Industrial life is entered upon, ns has already 
• been shown, for lonp:#or sliort periods, but 

Introductory mainly to supplement the earnings obtained 

* from agriculture and to t)btain capital for 
agricultural purpo^s. Industrial workers are recruited from 
agriculture and to a lesser extent from the artisan classes in tlio 
villages. It lias been stated in the introductory cliaptor that in 
India factory life is so different from village life that frequently 
a villager finds tliat he cannot adapt hiviself to factory conditions. 
Some of the causes of these difficulties will be understood if a 
fuller account is now given of the environment from which men 
are drawn into Indian factories. Comfitions vary so much in tho 
rlifferent Provinces and even within tlie limits of a Province that, 
wiiile it is possible to generalize to some extent, it will also bo 
necessary to study each Province and to rioto the peculiar 
characteristics of the life and character of its inhabitants. 

bi\ visiting a typical village one Avould find that about half 
of the inhabitants were landlords and cultivators, and one quarter 
were labourers or farm servants, the remaining 
In^Ind*lfr* ''****^® quarter being made up of stock owners and 
herdsmen, of cotton workers and of artisans 
who^ supply the needs of the village by making earthenware 
pots, leather shoes and buckets, clothes and jewellery. A small 
proportion of money lenders and grain dealers are also found, 
as also barbers, washermen and scavengers. The ‘’t}Tf>e of village 
is mainly determined by its locality and its inliabitents. In 
some provinces one finds villages which are carefully planned 
and kept beautifully clean. Each house has a little courtyard and 
the houses, fire grouped symmetrically. In other parts one finds a 
group of huts put together with no method or design and the whole 
place is indescribably dirty. The different types of wliages and 
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the kinds of houses in which the inhabitants live will be described 
in greater dctaM for each jyovince. ^ ^ • 

In some cases the inhabitants of a village are mostly C(Jmposed 
of the same caste or ^i%all Mussalmans of a particular denomin- 
• * ^ation. It is morj usual, however, to find a 

Cnste^orgyinlzatloa number of castes in each village although 
some one caste may predominate. The, 
caste to which a mait belongs determines to a cei^ain extent 
not only his occupation, but also his entire mode of life. On the 
day when ho is inftiated into the caste in whicl? ho was born it is 
finally settled with whom ho may eat or from fclioso hands he may 
take water. Not only is his bride selected for him by liis parents 
but their choice is strictly limited. When ho merries or dies 
certain rites are to be performed in a manner handed down from 
antiquity, if ho is to expert happiness in this world or in the world 
to come. If he is fortunate enough to belong to one«of the liiglicr 
castes ho has a good social standing, but if lie is a worker in 
leather, or belongs to the scavenging class, he may find himself 
compelled to live on tlio outskirts of the village as his proximity 
may cause pollution. 

t A very strict Rurvoillance is kept over the members of a 
village by each other. Should a man or woman oitlier advcj^tently 
or inadvertently break a caste rule, *thero is 
Caste-diacipllne a solemn gathering of liis fcllow-castemen 
to decide whether ho is to be outcasted or 
what penalty he has to suffer. The social ostracism, involved in 
being turned out of the caste, is a strong deterrent against an in- 
fringement of any of the castc-rules. The caste assembly is known 
generally as a ^panchayat ’ and its decisions are binding, because 
the various members are all interested in peeing tliat its decrees 
are carried oTit.* When the majority in a village belong to the 
same caste there is also sometimes a general village council rrhich 
decides matters affecting the village as a whole. 

Agriculture, as has already been stated, is the chief 
pccupation of the villagers. Approximately two-tkirds of the 
agriculturists till their own fiel(& and the 
occuDati&ni remaining one-third are employed as 

labourers either on day to*day terms or as ' 
annual servants. There are naturally slack seasons and times 
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of bad harvest. At such times the landless labourers either leave 
to work in places where the harvest is earlier or later, or they 
seek employment in mj^es, mills and fj^ctories or, in other forma 
of orgatiized employment 'Subsidiary occupations are carried on 
at home during these seasons. In the Cejj^^ Provinces men and 
women go groat distances during these times to cut grass or 
collect hre-wood for sale.* *l'he potter is alw?iys busy. JYot oii^ 
are the eartlienware pots ho makes constantly needing renewal on 
account of breakages, but tlicy are d(^iberatoly broken and 
renewed whenever a ceremony of purification tcTkes place. The 
barber not only petforms the usual and cercmmiial operations of 
hair-cutting and sli.^ving but his advico is frequently sought in cases 
of illness and he is always at hand to lance boils or to perform 
minor surgical operations. His advico and liolp are also made 
use of wlicn marriages are being arranged. The leatlier workers, 
known generally as Cliainars, find thcyiselvcs looked down upon 
by tlio majority of tlie inhabitants, and the Mchtars w’ho remove 
night soil, are regarded as belonging to tlio lowest social grade. 

Generally speaking this i.s tlic environment from which tljo 
labour supply of organized indiistrios is drawn. The villages are 
so unlike largo and crowded cities tliat the cliange is at first very 
bewildering. The forms of organized employment tliat do ^ot 
involve life in a city are consequently more souglit after, especially 
if the wc>rk is akin to agricultural work, or if it can bo combined 
with agriculture. The features of village life wliich are peculiar 
to each province and the principal castes of tlio inhabitants from 
wliich th^ labour supply is drawn now remain to be described, 

(i) Bengal 

^The province of Bengal pre.sents no great diversities of 
physical characteristics or of climate. The density of the popu- 
lation varies in different parts, but on the 
Fcafurcs***^** whole the province is very tffiSfcly populated, 

• its average density being only exceeded by 

that of certain districts of the United Provinces. Since 1872 the 
population has increased by 12,576,360 persons and in 1921 
consisted (jf*46, 695,5 36 persons.! The country is traversed on ajl 
sides by rivers which have converted it into a low-lying alluvial 


1 Oensua of India 1921 Vol 1. India Part II T»ble II Variation m PopaUtion 
sinco 1872 pages ^ and 7. 
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plain with largo deltaic areas. The central portion which contains 
Calcutta and tlie 24-Parganas is the most densely populated 
part of the province. It js also important from an industrial 
point of view as towns ai^l factories have been extensively built 
on the banks of tl»o Il^onjily. The western portion of tlie province 
^lich contain^ the two largo industrial centres in the districts of 
HjJOgUy ajid Howrah and the iinportan? •coal fields at llaniganj 
comes next in density. Rico is the principal crop of the province 
but jute whicli is of grcft commercial importance is also grown 
extensively. The* chief jute cultivating tracts lie in the north 

and east Bengal. ^ i ^ 

In Ikmgal the groat majority of the populfttion (936 per mule 
in 1911)* live in villages and carry on rural occupations, llie.^e 
villages cither consist of small groups of 
Typical villages ]^o{\m planted amid tlie rice and jute fields, 
or of colonies of houses on.tlio banks of the rivers, built close 
together. The Bengalis endeavour to secure priwicy m tlioir 
home-life by surrounding their houses with fruit trees or bamboo 
thickets. Bengal villages* are, in comparison with villages 
upcountry, extraordinarily clean. 

The houses consist of small groups of huts frequently built 
roufid a courtyard. A fiimily may own .several huts and in that 

case two huts are reserved for sleeping purposes for the diferent 
sexes while a third is iiiscd for cooking. The fourth, if ^lere is 

one, serves as a room for receiving guests. Owing to the excessive 
dampness of the soil those houses are generally built on plinths 
or platforms raised from the ground. The walls too are, of mud 
or of matting supported by bamboas or reeds. The roofs are 
thickly thatched, but are also in some oases tiled or covered with 
oorrugnted iron. Types of houses naturally vary in different parts 
of the province, as they have to bo adapted^to a differing climate. 
A very interortliTg and detailed account of the kinds of villages 
* and houses in the deltaic area is given by Mr. J. C.^ Jaak in 
his book entitled “ The Economic Life of a Bengal District In that 
survey he brings out very clearly certain important facts relating 
to tbe lives of the villagers. He points out that the villagers are 
quite unaccustomed to paying rent for their houses which, in. the 
majority cases, they have built themselves and that seldom, if 
Qf India 19U YoU V Beogal, Part 1, Report pag^2. 
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ever, do femilies inhabit one hut only. Prosperous families have 
five or six separate huts enclosed in a space of ground which has 
fruit trees, a vegetable ^gardeft and a *pond usedf for bathing. 
Poorer cultivators content themselves witfi sjialler enclosures of 
ground and fewer huts, but even the pooriSt contriio to have a 
separate hut for cooking pifr^Josesh • * 

. A feature which is common to all houses is that owiiffe to th<^ 
joint family system of living tliey hnve to be adapted to nccommo* 

' date several families in the European sense of fflio word. Tho 
various members of A family all live togetlior dujing the life timo 
of their father and ii^some cases as long ns their mother lives. 
When the sons marry, their wives and cliildren have also to find 
accommodation. Tiiere are signs however tliat owing to increasing 
economic pressure the joint family system is gradually, thougli 
very slowly, disap}>earing, especially among the lower middle and 
poorer classes. The disruption or partition of a joint family 
naturally causes a demand for new houses and this tendency will 
inevitably increase in future. • 

In Bengal at the time of the Census in 1911 tho Mahommedans 
were slightly more numerous than the Hindus. An interesting 
table'^ prepared at that timo makes it possible 
Prlncjpal Castei to compare the numerical importance of flie 
^ different castes. Among the Hindus the 

cultivating castes were tlie most numerous and accounted for 
approximately 17'2 per cent of the total populatiom Tlie principal 
cultivating castes are Kaibartta (CA<wt), Namatudra and Rajbanti 
and next come Po^h and Sadgops, Tlie labouring castes accounted 
for about 5*4 per cent and among them tho largest numbers belong 
to the Bagdi caste, and next come the Bauris, The forest and 
hill tribes also accounted for about the same number. These 
tribes include a large number of Santals and ^.imperatively 
smaU number of Grams, though their real domicile is outside the 
province. The priestly castes are slightly larger in numbers than 
the forest and liill tribes and among them Brahmans predominate, 
though Basshnabs and Bairagis are also included. Among the 
arti^aif o^tes the weavers are by far the most numerous and 

1 Boaoomio life of a Bengal district hj J. C. Jack page 81. ^ 

3 Oensas of Ifidia 1911 Vcri. V Bengal Part 1, B^xvt page 681, Subeidiary 
Table L 
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account for approximately 2*5 percent of the total population. 
The most important Hindu weaving castes are the Jogi and Jugi 
and the Tanii and Taiwa : among Muhommedans weavers are 
known as Jolahas. The otlier artisan communities include sucli 
castes as Potters o^H*mhar8^ blacksmiths known as Kamars^ and 
I Lohan^ oil pressers^ known as TeM a.p(j[ Tili and large numbers 
^hodo,Joatljor work and are called Chamars and Muchis. Among 
the remaining castes fishermen, boatmen and palki bearers taken 
together are n^ut m numerous as the weaving caste. Graziers 
and dairymen belong genor/dly to the Goala ^caste and accounted 
for 1*4 per cent* of the total population. T^ien there nre barbers 
known as Napit^ and washermen or Dhohas^ domestic servants, 
sweepers and others who perform personal services, but who are not 
numerically very important. 

These castes all follow, to a greater or loss extent, their 
traditional occupations. . Many combine their traditional occu- 
pation with agriculture or have given it up 
occupation agriculture. Consequently it is not 

surprising to find that in Bengal in 1911 
no less than 65 per cent of tlie total number of Hindus and 
86 per cent of the total number of Mohammedans wore supported 
bj.agrioultureh Some estimate can bo formed of tlie extent to which 
traditional occupations arc being given up for land cultivation or 
industrial work by comparing the data collected at tlie Census of 
191 and 1921.^ The most striking feature of tliese returns is 
the fact that while on the wliolo the cultivating castes are still 
employed in agricultural pursuits and to a small extent in 
industrial occupations, the artisan castes have largely abandoned 
their traditional occupations and are continuing to do so to an 
increasing extent in favour of agriculture or industry. Another 
interesting fact that comes to light is tlie way in which castes of 
all kind are te- be found in all kinds of occupations. The rule 
that a man must undertake his hereditary calling now only Wds 
good to a limited extent. Thus, for instance, members of the 
following castes HaipHy Bauri, Brahman^ Chamar^ Dhoba, Gocdci^ 
Jdgi, Jugif Kamar^ Kunibar, Napit^ Tdi and were 

1 Ceniua of India 1911 Vol. V Bengal Part I, Report page 560 

S Oensai'b* India 1911 Vol. V Bengal, Part II, Table XVl,fpage 862 Mjjf. 

3 Oauaa of India 1931 Bengal, Vol. V. Part U, Table XXl 
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found not only engaged in various agricultural operations, but 
they all had to a greater or lesser eirtent contributed men and 
women to mining, industries, transport and tr^de, to the 
professions and the liberal ar!s and to domcjptic service. l 

The extent to which rural industries wejp^till holding their 
own in 1911 against factory industries and othei* organized , 
industries may be observedljy comparing the huraber of wor^ers^ 
in the latter with those in the former. The total number 
employed in industrial and manufacturing concerns was 606,8053 
* and if this number be deducted from the totaf employed in 
industries generally ^he remainder consists of 1,1^8,621 persons. 
These latter persons^are either working at liome or in small 
industrial establishments which did not oome within the scope of 
the Factories Act. Of tlieae rural industries the most important 
are the textile and the industries connected witli the preparation 
of food, but wliereas in tlie former tlie lyen are throe times M 
numerous as tliiO women, in the latter there are more than six 
times as many women as men. The women are cliiefly employed 
as rice pounders, liuskers and flour grTnders. Other important 
industries are tliose connected with wood such as carpentry and 
basket-making, metal industries in which the men largely 
predominate, industries connected with dress and toilet. Tanniq|; 
and pr^aration of skins give employment almost exclusively to 
men while on the otlier liand large numbers of women are 
engaged in pottery work. 

In the villages in Bengal caste customs still hold sway to a 
great extent. The best authority on this subject for Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa was Sir Herbert Risley 
whose work entitled ‘Tribes and Castw of 
Bengal’* is generally regarded as being a 
classic on the subject It does not fall witliin the purview of tl^ 
thesis to deal with this subject in any detail A bi4i4outlin0 
alone he given to serve as a basis of comparison when dealing with 
the conditions of employment in organized industries and the 

1 Oennis India 1931 Bengal VoL V. Part U. Table XXi 

2 Genans of India 1911 Bengal VoL V. Part L Iteport page 62tf 

3 Oenaua of India 1911 Bengal VoL V. Part IL Table XV page Ji2 

4 The Tribea ai4 Caatea of Bengal by H. H. Uisley, 1S91. 
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effeot that such conditions have on time-honoured caste customs* 
The matters that are regulated by caste are, generally speaking, 
those that relate to the i^tes to be observ^ with regard to worship, 
birth, death and marri^e. Certain tWes are also prescribed with 
regard to eating, (J-rijjtking and smoking. Further, while caste 
^does not preclude a man from seeking an occupation other than 
liis l^ereditary oallink, he will be outcasled if the occupation of his 
Choice IS considered to be more degrading than his customary 
occupation. All thesf observances leave a man little* freedom of 
action or thought He must worship the divinities of his caste 
and perform certain religious functions in the*' manner prescribed. 
At the birth of a child certain ceremonial puiCfications have to be 
gone through and at death the gods of the other world must be 
propitiated. Marriages can only be solemnised between a man 
and a woman belonging to the same endogamous group and among 
certain castes infant marriage of girls still obtains. Polygamy is 
permitted and among high castes widows are not allowed to 
remarry, but among low castes they may do so and the same is 
true of divorce. A man i^ not permitted to eat with one of a 
caste lower tlian his own. The non-observance of these rules 
either entails outca.sting or the infliction of a fine according to the 
seriousness of the offence. 

Caste government is still of great importance, though there 
are undoubtedly forces at work tending to lessen its f^u&ority. 
Originally tlio authority of tlie caste to make and maintain its 
own laws was generally recognized and was upheld by the ruling 
power. The British Government does not attempt to adjudicate 
on caste but leaves such matters entirely to caste councils. The 
controlling agency among higher castes seems to have fallen into 
desuetude, but when any of their members have transgressed’ the 
oaste code they are either automatically ostracized or a meeting 
of the imp<)s:i«mt members of the caste is held to settle the 
matter. ^ Among the lower castes there are generally officials to 
whom complaints can be made and who, if the matter is 
sufficiently serious, convene a meeting of the principal members 
of the oaste or of the entire oaste. Such a meeting is called a 
Tanchayat^ which literally means a meeting of five men, ‘ though 
the aotm^l^ numbers in moat oases ffir exceed that number. 

c 
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An interesting reference is made to the Trade Guilds in the 
1911 Census Report i According to that report, guilds flourished 
Trade Quilda Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in Buddhist 

• tiiSes thcfUgh they afe now in the proper sense 

of the term unknown. Such guilds are ho^^ever still to be found in 
Bombay, Gujorat and parts of northern- Ifldia. Originally they 
were very powerful and pueiShed breaches ot contract and eveif 
banished offenders. In Bengal and Bihar the councite of tlig 
artisan castes have to a limited extent taken over some of the 
functions of the guilds. Thus, they fix trido holidays and lay 
down rules regarding traditional occupations. TJiey deal severely 
with men who endeavour to get clients who are already ‘ bespoke. * 
A carpenter may not make plouglis for a man for whom another 
carpenter already works. In some parts these rights are regarded 
ns hereditary and can even be sold or given in mortgage. The 
Panchayaty or meeting of the caste, has the power to outcast a 
man wlio ventures to disregard these rulSs. If a man changes his 
occupation he runs tlie risk of being outcasted. These are, liowever, 
at tiio best, negative functions. There«is no attempt to improve 
conditions of working or to regulate wages or liours. Further 
thereis no organization to weld together members of different 
castes who follow tlie same occupation. 

This sketch of village life in Bengal gives some indicatioi# of 
the kin^ of life led by many a villager. So long as be is content 
not to do anything to disturb the settled plan he will be left, on 
the whole, to pursue the even tenour of lus life, undisturbed by 
criticism or punishment If, on the other hand, he is of a question- 
ing turn of mind and i.s not content with the status assigned to 
him or desires to marry a person of another rank then he finds that 
he has aroused the antagonism of his fellow-villagers. If he is rich 
and influential he may be able to succeed in living his life according 
to his own ideas, but iHie is poor he may incur social ostracism 
and^y be compelled to leave tlie village beoaus?^f the solitude , 
to which he finds himself condemned. On the whole, hdwever, life 
for the great majority is happy. Their meagre wants are satisfied 
and they h^ve the society of those who think and feel just as they 
do on all * important matters relating both to this life and the 
hereafter. 


1 Oeiisui oC lidto 1911 Vol. V. Bengal Part X Beport, page iSSee m/. 
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(ii) Bombay 

The province of Bombay, including Sindh, stretches almost 
from the north of India to the south. Rarely does it exceed more 
tha^ 300 iniles'iif width. In so vast {^stretch 
^ of* country there are bound to be great 
* diversities of climate, of physical character- 

istics and of inhabitaiits. The provindbV3annot therefore well be 
treated a unit. It is, in fact, usually found convenient to 
divide it into five main divisions, namely Sind, GujaKit, Deccan, 
Karnatak and Konkam 

Bombay cont^^ims some very important industrial centres such 
as Bombay, Alimedabad and Sholapur, but, nswin other provinces, 
HO here also, the majority of the iidiabitants are agriculturists. 
In Sind, there arc large tracts which, being desert ;ind devoid of 
water, are uncultivated. Gujarat consists chiefly of a flat alluvial 
plain watered by the Tnpti, Narbada, Main and Sabormati. Cotton 
is the principal crop and ‘furnishes the chief occupjition of the 
inhabitants. There is also a mountainous tract inliabited by IJhils^ 
but on the wliole this part of the province is fertile. The Konkan 
is the narrow strip of land lyijig between tlie Western Ghats and 
the sea. It has a very heavy rainfall which favours the growth of 
rice and as it is bordered by the sea many of tlie inliabitants are 
fislfermen. Its dense population is, however, incapable of finding 
means of subsistence througliout the year and consequently many 
migrate into the city of Bombay to take up work in mills and 
factories, This is especially so in the case of the Ratnagiri 
district The Konara district whicli is included in the Konkan 
division is mainly covered by forests, The Western Ghats form 
the natural boundary between the Konkan and the Deccan in 
the north and between the Konkan and the Karnatak in the 
south. These Ghats prevent the rain clouds in the monsoon season 
from penetratijyj, into the Deccan which * consequently receives 
‘ only a light and precarious rainfall. The Karnatak is better 
situated, na it gets the advantage of the North East as well as the 
South West monsoon. Both the Deccan and the Karnatak contain 
a hilly tract, a central tract and a black soil plain. .The popu- 
lation live diiedy in the central tract while the hilly portion Corner 
next in numbers. The black soil plain has on the whole a scanty 
and precari^ rainfall and a somewhat sparse populaiioa 
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The yillages in Bombay reflect these physical difieiences. In 
parts where the rainfall js heavy and riiy the prir^cipal crop the 

Typical vlliagea scattered among the fields and 

• are generally thatclied^ Wliere rainfall is 

scarce the liouses are built of mud with flat^roofe. Iiftho Marathi^ 
country the liouses are clofety congregated toji^ethor and nrotected 
by village-walls and gates, a survival of the time when thj 
inhabitants 4iad to live togetlierfor the sake of safety. 

Unlike Bengal tlie Hindus are very much in flic majority in 
this province, formiag in 1911 no loss tlian 77 4 )er cent of the 
Principal Castes * population. i They are scattered all 
over tlie province and in Sind alone are they 
outnumbered by t)ie Muliammadan.s, Agriculture at that date 
supported 64 per cent of tlie total population'-^ and in 1921 the 
figure for the whole province only showed a very slight variation * 
The cultivating castes are consequently m the majority, and the 
majority of the Mussalmans are also agriculturists. Among the 
cultivating castes the Maratha$^ Kofis and Kunbis are most 
numerous. The artisan castes many of which also undertake 
cultivation are also numerous. They include such castes ns 
potters, blacksmiths, oil pressers, tailors and washermen. The 
weaving communities include many castes such as Koshti^ flatgar^ 
Jsdf Yi^karf etc., and numbered at the last census 222,536 
persons.^ The field labourers include such castes as Dholia^ 
Dubla, Kokna, Thakur and VarliJ^ The shepherds, who 
frequently combine wool-weaving witli their principal avocation, 
accounted in 1911 for over 3 per cent of the total population. 
Village watchmen and menials among whom are included such 
castes as Dhe^s, IloUgas^ Mahars and Mangs accounted in 1911 
for 6*4 per cent. T\\q Krahman caste is also well represented, 
but there are a comparatively small number of me^J^elonging to 
the Iqjr leather-working castes. 

The industrial workers are recruited from the oidtivating 
oastes as well as from the labouring and artisan castes. Fuller 
details will hs given in the subsequent chapter which deals with 


1 Oensa* of India 1911 Vol VII, Bombay, Part I. Report page 66. * 

2 Op. dt. page 314 

3 Oenimt of Ind^ 1921 Vol. Ylll Bombay PreeideDOy Part 1, page 211. 

4 Oeneoa of India 1921 Vol. VUI Bombay Presidency Part I, Report, page 186. 
6 Oensoe of India 1911 Vol VII Bombay Part 1, pages 209»10. 
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^OCQipi^lODS 

at the last census. 


the labour supply of organized industries. The rural occupations 
and customs of some of t^»e.se castes will now be examined. 

Agriculture, ashas^b^n seen, pfotides the principnl oocupation 
for the majority qf the inhabitants of the villages. Textile 
industries are still largely carried on at home. 

• Some idea of th^ Extent to which this is done 
may be obtained from the figures collected 
According to tl\e figures given therei the home 
weavers and thflir dependants both in cotton and wool outnumber ' 
tlio factory workers and their dependants. Tiio former are only 
slightly less numerous than the eiiiploye(^l^ in cotton ginning 
factories and in cotton spinning they account for about 35 per cer^t 
of the total of spinners. The figures also show that the weaving of 
woollen blankets and woollen cfirpets and also silk spinning and 
weaving are still practically confined to home-workers. As in 
Bengal so here also the food industry, tlie leather industry and the 
making of earthenware pots give employment to large numbers of 
home-workers. The industries connected with personal requirements 
such as clothing and wasliing etc. also iiichide largo numbers. 
The statistics collected for Bombay bear out the same facts that 
have been mentioned in the case of tlio castes in Bengal, namely 
tfiat many artisan castes are taking up agriculture and tliat 
representatives of many dilTerent castes are to be found in all the 
different occupations that are now open both in industry and 
traded. 

It is impossible to describe witliin the limits of this thesis the 
peculiarities of oacli caste. The customs of those castes which 
Some t leal ““^inly supply the labour force in factories 

C^e customs '^‘11 ^lone be examined. The statistics 
compiled in 1921 shew that the Makars. 
Holiyas or whoso traditional oociipatioii i.s that of village 

servants, had largely gone into industry. The AVts and Jf(unhi$ 
from among the cultivating castes have also done the same,^ It 
will suflSce then if a brief description be given of these castes based 


1 Census of India 1921 Yol. VIII Bombay Presidency Part li, Table XVII, 
psge 212 €t. 

2 OensfL of India 1921, VoL vni Bombsy, Pieddency Part II, Table XXI A. 
page S62. 

3 Op. oit. Tfcke XXU Parts IV and V. 
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on the information collected at the 1911 Census'. Tlie term 
Mahar^ is a name given to an assembly of 

(a) Mataars tribal ui^ts found/throiighout the greatea 

• part of the province, wlierever Marathi is 

spoken. Although now constituting a low oast) they^ have strict 
rules regarding the persons yvth whom marriage^ may be contracted • 
Widows are allowed to remarry and divorce is permitted* They* 
are Hindus by religion, worshipping a special set of deities : they 
also go in for totem worship. In some parts-of tlio country they 
have formed a more or less elaborate organization for enforcing 
caste rules. A numSer of villages are grouped to^etlior and over 
each group is a headman called a mehetar, who in his turn is 
presided over by the chief headman of all tlie villages. Tlie 
is assisted in his decision by 3 to 5 men selected from the 
villagers under his charge. 

The are also tlie survivors of|)riraitiv0 tribes and are 

found in Gujardt, Kathiawar and Gutch. They hold that their 
original occupation was the spinning and 

(b) Dheds weaving of coarse cotton tliread, but 

at the present time they are mostly field- 
labourers and village servants. They have an elaborate code 
relating to marriage and though of a low caste themselves thejf 
refuse fgod from certain other castes. Tliey have also an organized 
system of^caste government and the Panchayat has the power to 
inflict flnes. 

The HoUyas^ are also aborigines found chiefly in the 
Karnatak and parts of the Deccan. They too are regarded as 
unclean, but have much the same elaborate 

(c) Ho y caste organization as the Dheds and Mahars. 

The term is the name given to a collection of various 

tribes who are regarded bj some as the aborigines of the plains. 

The Son Kolu who are chiefly 'ftwind in the 

(d) Kollt Konkan along the sea-coast are fishermen. 

Unlike the majority of castes their caste 

1 Oenwis of India 1911, vol. VII, Bombay, Parti, Caste glossary, page 289, 

3 Op. clt. page 287 

3 Op. dt. page 263 

4 Op. dt. page 2^ 

5 Op. dt. page 272 
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jurisdiction is raainly concerned with professional questions such as 
the law of navigation and fishing rights. The decision in such oases 
rests with the patel or h^'editary chjef of the village. Tlie ultimate 
authority is vested in the Sar Patel. The caste is divided into 
families and withm gucli groups marriage is prohibited. The 
•■women are important members of the^caste : they sell all the fish 
^caught in fishing iJoats, manage the household affairs and look 
after the liousehold funds. 

The Kunhis^ do not represent any particular castfe : the term 
Kunbi signifies cultivator. Those who apply this name to 
tlicmselves are generafly landholders and 
(©) Kunblt husbandmen. The customs and traditions of 

Kunhis in different parts of the province 
are extraordinarily diverse. They are found in all the divisions 
except Sind and the Kunbia of each division have eacli their own 
characteristics. Thus the Maratha Kunbis are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from Marathas generally and tliey have a similar 
social organization. In the Konkan the Kale Kunhis, as they are 
called there, live in isolated villages near forests. Eacli settlement 
has a headman in whose house caste meetings are lield. 

An interesting account of caste government is also given in 
^e same census report. An attempt is made to trace liow far 
caste-government is breaking dowi^ as a 

"•te*'d?i*c?A*ne changing condition^ of life. 

lleligioms control is said to be stronge.st in 
the south of the province and laxest in Gujarat where trade has 
made more headway. The matters that come within the purview 
of caste Panchayats are very similar to those in Bengal. A 
modern development is mentioned whereby certain castes help 
in the education of their poorer members and also pass regulations 
fixing the amount that may be spent ^on marriages and other 
ceremonial ^!!tiServances. Professional matters are rarely dealt 
with by caste councils. The greater freedom of cheice of 
occupation for the different castes wliich was noted in Bengal also 
holds good in Bombay. Thus, for example, “trade, the medical 
profession, dhobis’ and tailors’ work are now undertaken by castes 

1 Oeiuvii of India 1911, voL VII, Bombay, Part I, CairtA glossary, page 278 
9 Oentui of ludia 1911 Vol, VII, Bombay Part 1, Reporti page 199 
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which would have looked askance on any such enterprize 50 years 

In sj)ite of this graikial freaking dovm of authority there is 
no doubt that the caste customs, described above, do undoubtedly 
form a most important part of a man^s merAal equipment and 
colour his thouglit and nations to a considerable extent. Tliey* 
also tend to crystallize ideas and to prevent men fro®! being^ 
willing to accept changes. The environment of a large industrial 
city is not only altogether strange to a mau from^ a remote and 
self-contained villa gj, but he also finds himself in a wholly different 
mental atmospliere. ^ Matters which were for him of serious 
import and which would cause excommunication are lightly 
regarded in the city of his sojourn. He cannot, for instance, 
always be sure whether the food lie eats is clean whether it 
has not been touched by a man of low caste. Or again he may 
find himselC, obliged to work near a snan whoso proximity is 
sufficient to cailse pollution. This extraordinary mental equipment 
of the emigrant from a village is among the serious difficulties 
with which the manager of a factory has to contend. Then too 
there are the great diversities of language. A man may find 
himself comparatively isolated, oven from his fellow workers, 
and certainly Incapable of making his wishes known to the 
management because he speaks a comparatively strange 
languagd? This difficulty is very mucli accentuated by the fact 
that the immigrant populatioh in a town such as Bombay contains 
representatives from all parts of India. These men liave come to 
seek factory employment and it is in factories especially that 
these great diversities of language make management and control 
so difficult Side by side with these diversities in language are 
the differences of customs prevalent in different parts of India. 
To weld together into, a contented labour force men of such 
diverse ideas and customs is no light task. TlA-^ngestion in 
indu^rial cities also adds considerably to the difficulties of the 
labour problem. 

( iii ) Bihar and Orissa 

In Bihar and Orissa no less than 81 per cent of the total 
population were dependent in 1911 on agriculture for their liveli- 
hood and onl^ 12j per oent on the preparation andHupply of 
1 Census ot India 1911. Vol YU, Bombay Part I, Report page 202 
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material substances. i The majority of the population conse- 
quently live in villages, there being only 68 towns in Bihar and 
Orissa witli more than 5)000 inhabi.tants.^^ 

The province of Bihar and Orissa comprises three distinct 
divisions, Bihar, Oi^sa and Chota Nagpur. The physical features 
r * of these threi^ divisions affect both the 

» inhabitants and their mode of living and are 

sufficiently different to justify their being 
treated separately. With the exception of the southern portion 
Bihar is densely populated, the density being in 19U over 
900 persons pef square mile in certain tracts. ® Except in 
the south, this part of the country consists of a flat 
alluvial plain entirely given up to cultivation. In the south 
forests and hills prevent cultivation and are accountable for the 
comparatively low density of population. Orissa consists of five 
districts, three of which Jiorder the sea. The central portion of 
each of these districts consists of rich cultivated plains but the sea 
coast and the hilly tract that bounds tliese plains on either side 
are unfertile. Tiie Chota Nagpur plateau is on \he whole an 
unfertile area and consequently hsvS a very sparse population the 
average density being 186 persons per square mile in 1911.* It 
consists of plateaux, hills and valleys. Parts are cultivated but 
the larger portion of the land is covered with forest. Th^ Jheria 
coal fields in Manbhum are accountable for the corafraratively 
large number of inhabitants in that area, while the Sonthal 
Parganas whicli are inhabited by the hardy race of Santals is a 
fertile source of labour both for coal mining and for other forms of 
organized industry requiring men and women of that typa 

The types of villages vary in each of these three divisions. 
An interesting description of these different types is given in the 
Census Report o^ 1911.^ In Bihar for 
v^iliagea ^ instance, the villages are situated for the 
.. most part in the open plain and are sur- 

rounded by dry cultivation, though some perforce have to be 

1 Oensuci of India 191 1, Vol. V Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, parti, Beport 
page 6S3. ' , 

' 2 Op. cit, page 30. 

3 Op. cit. page 17, 

4 Op.<A pags31. 

5 Op. oit. page 41. 
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built on the edges of swampy depressions. Owing to the density 
of this part the villages are very crowded and many contain more 
than 2,000 inhabitants 'IJhe houses tne made of mud and are 
heavily thatched, but among the poorer classes, the huts are 
frequently made of reeds. In Orissa, on thS other^ hand, each 
house has a small comjp«nd containing \ vegetable garden.* 
The group of houses making up the village is generally su»roirtided» 
by trees ai^d also contains a village tank. In Cliota Nagpur 
which consists of well wooded hilly and unduhiting tracts the 
villages are generally built on a ridge or near tlip crest of a slope 
close by a resorvoi| which is used to irrigate the fields. The 
Santals, residing chiefly in Chota Nagpur, build remarkably fine 
villages. A main street runs down the centre and on either side 
are spacious mud houses which are wonderfully well constructed. 
Several Imts are grouped together round a courtyard, behind 
which is a platation. The villages are ktjpt beautifully clean. 

While in t*lie neighlxmring province of Bengal tlie Mussalmans 
and the Hindus are approximately equal^ in Bihar and Orissa in 
1911 the Hindus were nine times as numerous 
Principal Castes Mussalmans.^ From statistics collect- 

ed at the 1911 Census^ it is possible to form an estimate of the 
comparative size of the different ca.stes. The cultivating tribes 
are in 4he majority. Of these the most numerous are Koiris and 
Kurmis.^hasas and Dhanuks. The forost and lull tribes which 
come next also depend principally on cultivation for their liveli- 
hood. Amongst them the most numerous are the SaniaU and 
next in importance are tlie Bhuiyas^ the lios , the Kandhs^ the 
Mundas and the Oraons all of whom occupy the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. Almost as numerous are graziers and dairy men among 
whom the Goalas predominate. The priestly castes and devotees 
including the Brahmans^hnd the Baishnahs accounted for more 
than 2 millions. Fishermen, boatmen and palki-beaibrs accounted 
for mbre than one and a half million, while the Inbourirfg caates 
numbered more than 1 millioa Oil pressers, leather workers 
and village watchmen each also amounted to more than one 
million. • * 


1 Oensofl oC India 1911 Bengal, Bibar and Oriiia. Vol V Part 1, Be^Srt page 199. 
3 Op. dt. pag«%3l M $0q. 
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The fact that many of these castes are giving up their 
traditional occupations is abundantly evident from the figures that 
were compiled in Wll to show the occu- 
occupation» and pations of selected castes. ^ The landholding 
them***^*^*^"* cultivating castes proper, such as the 

* , KoiriSy Kurmii* ^ud Chasas were at that 

■dato*stiM largely engaged in cultivation. This was also the case 
among the forest-hill tribes althougli Santals are to be found in 
the coal fields twid the Oraons and Mundas seek employment in ^ 
the tea gardens ^f Bengal in large numbers, pn the other hand, 
Brahmans have been compelled to give up th^r priestly avocations 
and are now to be found in large numbers among the cultivating 
caste and also in the various trades and professions demanding 
intelligence. The artisan castes are largely engaged in cultivation 
in place of or along with their traditional occupation. Thus among 
Hindu weavers (known oi^Tanti and Tatwa) in Bihar land Chota 
Nagpur large numbers were returned in 1911 as *field labourers 
and cultivators and only jjx)ut one quarter returned weaving as 
their principal occupation. The Mussalman weavers known as 
Jolahas had taken up other avocations to an even greater extent. 
Hand-weaving received a great impetus during the war as the 
iiftport of textile machinery was largely stopped. Some indication 
as to how far this recovery is a permanent feature will perlu:ps be 
obtained from the Census Report of 1921 for this proviflce,^ In 
1911 the other artisan castes such as oil-pressers, wine-sellers and 
workers in leather wore also engaged in cultivation in large 
numbers. The tendency for landless labourers to pursue a more 
profitable way of earning their livelihood than by tilling other 
persons’ fields is oxamplified by the Bauris many of whom have 
taken up coal-raining. The importance of the home industry of 
ootton-spinniM and weaving is indicated hy the fact that though 
in 1921 thercTwere no cotton spinning or weaving mills in the 
Province no less than 227,281 persons were engaged in ^these 
operations.* The principal weaving castes, the TantiSy Jolahaty 

1 Cenwi of India 1911, Bihar and Oria»,Vol.V. part III, Table XVI, page 

^ 6 . 

2 This Report is not yet available. 

3 Censuu of India 1931, Bihar and Orissa Table XXI Part B and see also to 

„ ,, „ 1911, Vol. V,. „ Part m AppeniUx Table XVI page 

260 . 
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Gandas and Pans were predominant in numbers, Tliese operations 
are however also undertaken by other castes whose traditional 
occupations are not cotton-spinning ar^ weaving. Thus, for 
example,* among those who iirfdertake this kind of occupation are 
the Gauris and Gauras who are graziers ^nd herdsmen and 
many forest and hill-tribes such as Santals^ ^hars, •Savars and 
Oraons. The largest numl^? engaged in this •kind of work were 
found in Orissa and in tlie Feudatory State and in thS I^atna 
division. • 

As in Bengal so also in Bihar and Orissa, the 'organization of 
tlie caste is not as rfgid among the liigher as it is among the 
* lower castes. Such castes as the Brahmans^ 
Oo^ernment Babhans, Rajputs and Kayasthas liave no 

regular system for bringing those wlio have 
broken caste rules before tlieir castemen for judgraenth If 
however the offence has been openly committed and is of a serious 
nature the other members of his caste will cense to liave any 
intercourse with liim. Among the lower castes tlie Panchayat or 
general meeting of the caste deals with 'cases of delinquency. A 
man wlio has left liis home to take up industrial work may find on 
his return tliat the non-observance of caste rules during his absence 
may cause him to be outcastcd, 

Bihar and Orissa, more so than in other provinces, is a 
man’s life determined by the caste or tribe to which he belongs. 
If he is an aboriginal who dwells in the fore.sts he will spend a 
great deal of his time liunting and carrying on a precarious kind 
of agriculture. If he belongs to a caste that has settled down to 
regular agriculture, he will be an agricultural worker holding the 
ranl{ of landowner, tenant or labourer. Should he find liimself for 
any reason outcasted or should there be a failure in his crops he 
will easily find employment either in a mine or at the big iron and 
steel works now estabfished in the province, b the contrast 
between that life and his life as a villager frequently com^pels him 
to return to his agricultural pursuits. 


1 OeosuB ot India 1911 Vol. V Uibar and Oriua Part 111 page 2&0 Appendix 
*to Table XVL* 

2>Op. cit. Part 1 Report page 461 teq. 
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( iv ) Unitbd Pbovutcbs 

The density of population in this province is only exceeded 
by that of Bengal, but ii\ parts it is even more congested than 
Bengal. It is* a very fertile tract being 

Icatures^*^** • other by the 

^ • Ganges, with its numerous tributaries. 

Besides the Ganges plain it also incluSfe the mountainous region 
*of the ifimalayas, the plain below the mountains and the region 
in the south of the province known as the ‘ trans-Juinna tract *. 
The population In these three latter tracts is comparatively sparse 
and there is not the same pressure on tlie soil .Is in the Gangetic 
plain. It is tnio, liowever, tliat the inlifbited tracts in tlie 
Himalayas suffer from a precarious agriculture and tliere is con- 
siderable seasonal migration of able-bodied men from tlie mountain 
villages to hill settlements such as Simla, Mussoorie and Naini 
Tal for employment as rickshaw coolies or domestic servants. 
These people, liowever, seldom take up regular industrial employ- 
ment. The migration to organized industries wliether to Cawnpore 
or out-side the province •takes place mainly from the eastern 
districts wliere tlie congestion of population is severest and where 
there has been no marked development in irrigation facilities 
providing new outlets in .-igricultural employment. Rice is the 
principal crop in those districts and cultivators as well as day- 
labourers have long periods during the year of agricultural unem- 
ployment, The density of population is very great and some- 
times rises to six and seven liundred per square mile. The 
holdings are small and the landlords are in many cases unen- 
lightened. There are thus several factors encouraging at least 
temporary migration to factories, tea gardens and colonies. 

The villages in Azamgarli and Partabgarh, two districts in 
the congested area, may be taken as typical of the homes from 
^ which these industrial classes are drawn. 

districts are extremely d^yisely 
populated and many of the inhabitants are 
therefore compelled to seek work elsewhere. It is not out of place 
therefore to describe how they live and to take them as representat- 
ive of the people belonging to other districts in the province that 
are similaj^l^ situated. The following description of the houses in 
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the Azaingarhi and Partabgarh*- districts is bused on the older 
settlement reports for each district In Aznmgarh wlieu that 
rejTort jvais written— and changes come very 

(a) Azaftigarh slowly in India especially in the villages — 
the walls of the great majority of houses ^-ere made of mud. 
In the villages the lioiis^'^of the well-todt^ have tiled roofs. 
The poorer peasants liavo to be content with thatched # 110 * 803 . , 
The entrance to the lint is closed with a screen made of araliar 
(lentil) or tamarisk stalks and sugar cane leaves ^or long grass. 

In Partabgarli the ordinary peasant lives 

(b) Partabgarh ^ iji ;i walled enclosure constructed by 

building, in a rectangular fonn, tw'o outer 
walls and two inner walls separated from each other by a distance 
of from seven to ten feet. The two sets of avails are then covered 
over with common thatch and this forms, with the aid of divisions, 
either four <.ir eig] it rooms with an innerocnclo-^ure or courtyard. 
The doorways are mer(dy vacant spaces which, when required, are 
closed with rough brushwood or grass screen. Such a house is not 
merely used as a dwelling place by the family lint also slieltcrs the 
cattle and is the granary whore all the grain is stored for house- 
hold imrposes, ns well as for seed at sowing tima Like 
the houses, tlio furniture is of the simplest. Captain Forbes, 
tlic writer of the settlement report <pioted aiiove, gives a detailed 
description of the articles'^ in common use. 

Turning next to the principal castes of tlie jirovincc one fimls 
tliat Hindus are considerably in the majority, accounting in 1921 
for 84*5 per cent of tlie total population, 
Principal castes while tlie ^lussalmans constituted 14*5 })cr 
' cent*. Among the Hindus, accoriling to the 

1911 census, .approximately 75 per cent were cultivators, 10 per 
cent agricultural labourers, 10 per cent industrial workers and 4 
per cent were engaged in trade. Among the Mululminadans the 
proportions were quite different About 50 per cent were •engaged 
ill agricultural occupations and of these only 4 per cent were 
agricultural labourers. No less than 25 per cent were engaged in 

1 Azarngifrh, gixth Settlement Beport 1877 page 25 para 93. 

2 Partabgarh, Report on the revenue •ettlcment of the Partabgarh district 
1877, page 76, para 168. 

3 Partabgarh seftlemcnt Report para 169 

i Census of India 1921, Vol XYI United Prorinoef Part I, Report page 53, 
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industriftl occupations and 7 per cent in trade.' Accordingly 
among tlio Hindus tlie cultivating and landholding castes are 
naturally tlio most rniinerous. 'i’ho *Rajputs^ the ^principal 
landholding cavSto, numbored more than 3 million in 1921, but 
very few of them tSko up industrial work. Among cultivators the 
• Knrmi hndL^Jjodha castes numbered i»Jl921 more than one million 
^ eaok a%d next came the Jat and Kacchi castes.*-^ These castes 
are generally attracted to work which is somewhat akin to 
agriculture sucji as tea cidtivating, and the manufacture of sugar.^ ^ 
Next in importance come tlie pastoral cast^-s among wliom tlie 
Ahirs are largely in the majority. Tlie Ahifs are also found in 
industrial occupations, in cotton spinning and weaving mills and 
in cotton ginning, in printing works, in sugar fjictorios and on 
tea plantations.* Priests and devotees numbered in 1921 more 
than 5 millions/* but many of them had given u]) tlieir traditional 
(X50Upation in favour of t#ade, industry and the libera^ professions. 
Among the artisan castes the Chamars or leather workers wlio 
numbered more than five and a half million in 1921 were only 
supported by tlicir traditional occupation to a small extent in 1921 
and had entered leather factories and cotton spinning or weaving 
jnills and were to bo found oven in industries I'onnected witli tlie 
jyoparation of food materials sucli as rice and Hour mills. Next 
in importance came the weaving castes being in the propirtion of 
48 jK3r mille of the population of the province. Thc^castes of 
toddy drawers, distillers and oil-pressers are also numerous and 
furnish recruits to industry. Tlic Kahar or domestic servant 
caste wliich numbered more than one million in 1911 is an 
important Uniteil Provinces ca.sto willing to undertake iiidu.strinl 
work. The Lohar or village blacksmitli mainly entered. such 
industries as the making of sugar. 

llogarding tlio home industries of .the province a detailed 
account is f^ven in a survey of “the industrial conditions 
. and possibilities of the United Provinces " 

Rural laduitrlea by Mr. A. 0. Chatterjeo. This survey 

was made in 1907, the figures therefore 

1 Conaus of Indiii rJl 1, voK XV, Unlttyi Proyinces I'lirt I, Report page 411. 

3 CcHBUs of India 11)21. VoL XVI United Provlncca Fart I, Report page 165. 

3 Op. qjt. Part 11 Table XXI, page 410 rf. 

4 Op. dJ Part II Table XXII Parte IV and V 

5 Opt oit Part 1 Report page 156 
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need to be brought up to date, but tlio information regarding 
boiiie-industries still holds good to a largo extent to-day. 
According to that account “.yigar refining is perhaps tlio most 
importanf industry of tlie United Provincosh After sugar ho 
considers tliat leather is tlio most important industry.- Tins 
industry, lie points out, has ‘‘pn the whole suircred considerably 
(1) by the largo demand in Europe and America for Indiai^ liidea 
and skins and (2) by the competition of foreign made goods. ”3 
The cotton in*dustry still gives omploymcjd. to large numbers of 
liomo workers. It is true that power gin.s liave now t)con establish- 
ed in every important^cotton district* but hand-ginning at that 
date (1007) liad not completely died out. In 1921 the numbers 
employed in cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing in Britisli 
territory in the United Provices was more tlian 50,000 persons 
whereas factories for these purposes employed only slightly more 
than 5,000 j^'rsons.a ISo too hand-spinning^ liad Ixjeu hard hit by 
macliine competition and women wore only aide to earn on& anna 
a day, yet that industry too was still being carried on at homo 
and, in Mr. Cbatterjee’s view, was likely to continue to do so, as 
it p-rovided a small income for Par iah women and widows who 
were not prepared to leave their villages to enter factories. Hand 
loom weaving at that date provided subsistence for about a millioy. 
souls. More than one-third the weight of cotton cloth corisunicd 
in the prc/^ince was still the product of the hand industry It is 
carried on in all districts, buti;ho lino fabrics are woven cbielly 
in the east of tlio province. The weavers arc mostly .Mabomraedan 
Julahas. The importance of the home industries of cotton 
spinning and weaving c^in be gauged by comparing tlio numl)er8 
employed in factories with tlie tot;d nundxjr so employed. The 
balance will give those who are employed at Imme. If this is done 
it is found that while 11,805 pensons are employed in factories 

1 Nffces oa the ladustrieiof the Uoited Proviuce« by A. 0. Chatterlce, C.LBU 
LC.S., page 91, para 127. 

2 Op. dt. page 98, para 132. 

8 Op. cit. pa^e 160 para 137. 

4 Op. dt, Bage 2, para 3 and page 12, para 24. ^ 

5 OensQs of India 1921, Vol. XVI United ProTinoea Part II Table XVJI, Page 
275 and Table XXLl page 416. 
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over 400,000 persons arc employed at liome.i Cotton carpet 
weaving is carried on iit Agra, Aligarh and Bareilly. The chief 
centres of tlio silk iiraustry are Jlenares and Azaingarh. Silk 
weaving is mostly done by Julahas but all castes participate in 
the gold thread wofk. The three diilerent classes into which the 
' silk artisans of Jlenarcs are divided ^and which are described by 
, Mr.« Ciatterjeo recall the diilerent stages tliat liome-industries 
went through in England before they became factory industries. 
There are first, those wlio work for the bazar or local market and 
sell their goods thcinsclves, then there are ^thosc who work for 
richer members of the weaver (dnss and finally there are those who 
work for wholesale and retail dealers, not belonging to the weaving 
class. Mirzaporo carpets are produced under much the same 
conditions and the weaver in this case also are Jtilahas. Another 
important industry is the milling of Hour which is largely carried 
on as a domestic industrjj and gives employment to lajgc numbers 
of women. Braziers and copjiersmiths are found in all villages, 
but tlio industry is mainly localized in Benares and Mirzapur. 
The artisans who do this work are mostly Thathras or Kaseras 
but a large number of other castes like Snnar, Lohar^ liania and 
Ahir are also engaged in it. The crushing of oil seeds is also an 
i^iportant indigenous industry. 

As details of caste-government havo been given fijr other 
provinces the matter will not be dealt with hero. Mr. Blunt, 
who compiled the Census of the United 
fiwtepancAa^f rrovinecs in 19U.-; lias liowevcr furnished 
much useful information witli regard to the 
power of tlio ^^anchauat in professional matters. The practice 
expre.ssed by the word '‘Jajmmi' is peculiarly interesting. 
Generally speaking the term is best translated as moaning ‘a 
circle of clients ' from whom fixed duoi are received in return 
for regular serVico rendered. One man may not trespass in the 
circle of anotlicr. The artisan panchaijats deal with all breaches 
of this rule and their authority is strongly upheld by the other 
members of the caste. Other matters nre also dealt with and 


1 Consua of 1921 vol. XVI, UnitoJ Provinces, Part 11, TableaXVIl, 
page 275 Table XXII, piige 417. 

2 OcuBus of India 1911, United Proviaocs, Vol. XV, Part V page 342 d, seq. 
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Mr. Blunt gives many examples. The Julahas are said to have a 
loom-tax the proceeds of which go to figliting out with outsiders. 
A case of a regular trade ^uild is also given : “the Eajs (brick* 
masonsj of Meerut are not a real caste, but an occupational group 
recruited from many castes (Chamary A'Aa^i4',^Iuhammadan, etc.). 
They have a system of ajj)jenticesJiip. When an apprentice i^ 
out of his indenture he presents a turban to llis master a^d feasts 
the members on cardamums. The members of the guild remain 
members of their own castes as regards social matters Those 
functional powers of tlic caste panchayat arc liowever gradually 
breaking down because castes no longer follow their traditional 
occupation exclusivcTy, but take to other trades provided they are 
not of a derogatory nature. Those exaniplea are however of 
interest as shewing that joint action with regard to matters 
aflecting tlie industrial well-being of the community is not al- 
together stfangc. Such facts may ser^) as a useful basis for the 
guidance of thfe trade-union movement in organised industries. 

( V ) MADKAfi 

The province of Madras pre.sents many diversities of climate 
and physical characteristics, a fleeting con.siderably the occupations 
of the inhabitants who arc also v6ry Iietero- 
geneous in race. The province may be 
,, divided into six natural divisions. In the 

north is the Agency division • inhabited by liill tribes known as 
KhmfJs and ^avaras. They are engaged in earning a somewhat 
precarious livelihood by agriculture, but on the whole arc content 
to remain in their own country. The density in this division 
varies from 22 persons per square mile to 160.- Just below is 
the East Coast north division rendered fertile by the deltas of the 
Godavari and Kistna rivers. The cultivation of rice is the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants and supports a population 
on ai> average of 345 persons to the square mile.® The Janguage 
spoken is Telugu. In striking contrast is tlie Deccan division 
graphically described by Mr. Molony, the Census Superintendent 
in 1911, as* consisting of “great black plains, aching wilder- 

1 Census of India 1911, United Provinces, Vol. XV, Part I, psjfo 843, 

3 Census of India 1921, Vo, XJU, Madras Part I, Report page 
3 Op. dt. page !t7. 
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nesses of stone, bare dusty roads and summer air half dust and 
wholly heat.” The inhabitants carry on an unequal struggle 
with nature and when th^e is a scarcity of rain are inevitably 
faced with famine. The population is accordingly very' sparse, 
being on an average ^nly 139 persoms to tlio .square mile. To the 
^outh of the fleccan lies the East Coafj^^ central division which is 
JnhahiteJ by the Tamil peasant who is aided in hi.s elforts by the 
comparative fertility of the soil. Furtlier south is the East Coast 
South division ^ wliere the deltas of the Caiivery and Tamba- 
parni and the rich cotton fields of Madura and^Tinnovelly support 
on an average more than 400 persons to the .square milch Tlie 
West Coast division is oven more favoured and in many parts the 
population ranges from 500 to over 1,000 persons per square 
mile. 

These distinctive physical characteristics are reflected in the 
kinds of dwellings that are to be found in tlie.se dilTeroy.t districts, 
and arc described by Mr. T. C. Molony in 
vHlagea Census lleport on Madras-. In the north 

tlio hardy Khond live.s in a Imt made of wood ; 
in the East Coast division the dwellers live in mud huts amid their 
rice fiehls, while the inhabitants of the Deccan have to live in village.s 
altiost devoid of trees. The Tamil country contains houses of 
many kinds some whitewashed, .<ome thatched, some tiled, Iwt all 
alike built amid shady groves. The West Coast division gives a 
striking proof of the grtMter nllluonce of its inhabitants. “ The 
huddled squalor of the eastern villages gives place to the solid 
comfort and freedom of substantial homesteads scattered over the 
country side. 3” 

Hindus are largely in the majority in this province ^nd 
account for 88' 7 per cent of the ])opulation while Mussalmans 
comprise only 6-7 par cent^. Madras is pre- 
Prlncipal caites cminantly an agricultural country. In 1911 
‘ 70 per cent of the population were supported 

by agriculture and 15 per cent by industry, while in 1921 no less 
than 71 per cent were dependent on agriculture and only 13 per 

^ 1 OcnauB of India 1931, Vol. XIII, Madras Part I, Report page S?l. 

2 Oenausof India 1911, vol. XII, Madras Part I, Reiiort page 6 

3 j,*'* „ 1911, Vol. XII, Madras Part I, Report, 8. 

i „ „ 1931, Vol, xm, „ „ ^58. 
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cent on industry.^ Consequently not only are tJie cultivating and 
field labouring castes in tlio majority, accounting for approximately 
40 per cent of the total population in 191 but agricultural work 
is undertaken to a greater or lesser extent by all castes^ Among 
the cultivating castes tlie Vdlala, the Kapu nnd^tho Aawma 
taken together account f#i* more than 50 per cent : among the* 
labouring castes the most numerous are the Paraiyan^ tfle Palli* 
and tlie Mala castesf 'llio figures relating to tlio other castes, 
though correct within certain limits, are somewhat misleading as 
many artisan cfistes.and others Iiave forsaken to a certain extent 
tlieir traditional occupation in favour of agriculture : one reason, 
among many, for tliis cliange of occupation, being that no stigma 
attaches to agricultural work, whereas a worker in leather is 
looked down upon by all castes. After tlio cultivating and 
lalxmring castes, traders and [ledlars are tlio most numerous 
accounting /or nearly 3j million souls in 4911. 

The primary occupation is agriculture supporting as workers 
and dependants more than 30 million cyitofa total of more than 
42 and a half million"*. All otlier forms of 
occupations occupation pale into insignificance in com- 

parison with these numbers. Interesting 
accounts have been given Ixitli in the Census of 1911 and in 1921 
of the industrial occupations of the province in one case by Sir 
Alfred dhatterton^^ and in the other by Mr. C. W. R Cotton^. 
The numbers supported by ‘ selected occupations * are given in a 
special table.® Among those occupation.s ‘industry * ranks next to 
agriculture and supi)orts more than 4,800,000 persons. Nearly 
one quarter of the total industrial population are supjx)rtod by the 
textile industry and slightly over one million by the industries 
connected with dress and toilet. Both the reports cited above 
make an attempt to ascertain tlie effect of the competition of 
machine-made goods with articles made by hand Writing in 1911, 
a — 

1 Cenjus of India 1921, Vol. XIII, M.'wiras Part 1, Ileportpage 165. 

2 Censaa of India 1911 Vol. Xlf. Madrai Port I, Report page 184. 

3 „ 1921 Vol. XIII, Mfulras Part II, Table XXI. 

4 4 * 1911 Vol. XII, liadru Part I, Report page 184. . 

5 . n 1921, Madrsa, VoU XIII, Part I, Report, page 167. 

6 „ 1911, Madras Vol. XII, Part I, „ 

7 ^ • 1921,Madraa, Vol. XIII, Parti, „ 183. 

8 Op. dt. page 212. 
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Sir Alfred Cluittcrtoiii was of opinion that with regard to the textile 
industry while hand-spii^ing was practically extinct, the number 
of liandloom weavers has probably reuiained st.ationary di^ring tlio 
preceding forty years though they undoubtedly have to work 
harder tlian Jprmerly owing to the stress of competition. In 1921, 
•liowevor, Mr. Cottori reports a decline^ in the number of persons 
•euppOrtal by handlom weaving from 368,509 in 1911 to 304,0002. 
In fact, witli the exception of a few unimportant industries, all 
induHtries sliewA decline in numbers snp]X)rted in 1921 as compared 
with 191 1'l Mr, Cotton suggests tliat the substitution of machine- 
driven small plants in jdaco of small primitive bullock mills may 
have tended to displace some workers. He also thinks that “the 
high price of food grains in parts of the country when the census was 
taken and general trade depre.ssion may have led to a temporary 
abandonment of many cottage industries in favour of agriculture 
or emigration.”-*. • , 


Caste Government does not present any special features. As 
in other parts of India, tho^higher castes have no rigid organisation 


Caste 

Qovernment 


for enforcing their views, but among tJie 
lower castes the caste tribunal still carries 
weight and within certain limits has the 


ptwer of enforcing its decisions. Mr. Molony points out tliat the 


continuance of caste government among tho lower classes iviay be 
duo to tho fact that among them there is no ready apporfl to the 
courts established by Government as the language used in those 


courts is frequently unintelligible to them ami consequently “ the 
maintenance of his home-made tribunal becomes a matter of every- 
day necessity f'.” 


( vi ) Central Phovincrs and Beuar 
Tho Central Provinces and Berar cover a total area of 130,997 
square miles, of which tho mean density in 1911 was 122 persons 

Geographical average density 

features arises from tho fact that there are largo^racts 

of country unsuitable for cultivation, except 

1 Census of India 1911 Vol. XU Madn« Port I, Report pa^ 208. 

• 2 „ 1921 Vol. XIII Madras Part I, „ 196, 

3 Op. cit, pages 212 and 213. 
i Op, Oi*-. page 189. 


6 Census of India 1911, Madras Vol. XII, Part I, Report p.age 180. 

6 Census of India 1911, Central Provinces and Berar Vol. X Part I RoDort 
pages 6, and e. ^ 
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of the most meagre kind. The province falls naturally into four 
divisions : tlie Nerbudda valley, which lies^to tlie north and is a 
fertile wheat district, the Mai;atlia plain wliioli includes Berar and 
the Nagjmr country noted for its cotton ; the plateau in the centre 
mainly covered with forest and the Waingan^ valley and tlie 
Chattisgarh plain whicli lie Jc^tlie ea.st and wliere rice is principally 
grown. It is these two latter divisions which are the most si^acsely 
inhabited and which bring down the general average. Just as in 
other provin<5es, so liere also tlioso geograpliical features affect not 
only the occupations of tlie inhabitanis but also their mode of life. 
Thus, in the wheat districts in the north a comparatively small 
labour force is required except at liarvest time as the crop needs 
little attention after it has been sown. During the month of 
March emigrants come from the hilly tracts to help to reap the 
crop. Parts of the Plateau division are fertile but the difficulties 
of cultivatioi^ in a hilly and forest coverecl area have caused this 
part of the provhice to be left in the possession of the aborigines. 
The rice tracts of the Wninganga valley give employment not 
only in tlie sowing and reaping of that cr<^, but also in the con- 
struction of irrigation tanks. In this division a considerable 
demand for labour has also arisen in the manganese mines and for 
railway and road construction, but even so there is not sufficient 
local eipployment for the enormous labouring population which 
annually <>vertlow8 into Berar for cotton-picking. The Chattisgarh 
plain division is almost entirely agricultural, rice as well as wheat 
being the main crops. Being protected from immigrants by the 
wild and difficult nature of the country the Chattisgarhi has to a 
large extent remained unaffected by the social and economic 
changes that have taken place in other parts. The western portion 
of tlie Maratha plain includes the districts of Berar and of Nagpur 
and Wardha in the Central Provinces. Tliese are the moat 
important cotton-growing districts in the province and contain 
the wialthiest and most progre.s8ive section of the population. 
The demand for labour lias consequently exceeded tlio supply and 
large numbers have been drawn from the villages to the towns. 

Tliis province is mainly inhabited by Hindus and Animists, 
no less than four-fifths of the population in 1911 being Hindus. i 

l Oenaiu of ladl^lSll, Vol. X Central Proviiicoi and Berar, Panf*I, Beport 
page 64. 
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Among the castes and tribes the most numerous are the forest and 
tribes forming 23 per cent of tlie total 

f nc pa cas ea population in 1 Jll.^ Among them the Gmds 
are by far the most numerous. These tribes are largely engaged 
in cultivation and field labour and have not changed their tradi- 
tional occupation to any great extent^ ^ Next in numbers (19 per 
cent o£ total population) come the numerous cultivating castes 
among which the Kunbis in the Mnratha districts account for 
nearly half th^ total number. The Kurmis and LcHhis are also 
cultivating castes. Like the Kunbis these castes have also not 
changed their traditional occupation. The weavers, carders, and 
dyers in 1011 numbered nearly 2 million (12 jier cent of the 
population). Among them the Mahan account for more than 
half the total (60 per cent). Graziers and dairymen are the next 
most numerous caste. The other castes belong to the usual artisan 
classes who provide locai needs, and amongst them Jho Ckamars 
or leather workers are by far in the majority. ‘ 

It is jwssible to gau^e the import, a nee of some of the domestic 
industries in the province by studying the census reports and the 
report’-^ of the industrial survey of the 
0 (^?patlon 8 province, but unfortunately these only carry 

r us to 1911 as the Census figures for 1921 are 

not yet available. The ‘ Industrial Survey ’ dealt Y^tli the 
industries connected with weaving, pottery, brick and Ule-making, 
tanning and leather working and oil pressing and was carried out 
in 1908-09 by Sir Ernest Low. With regard to the cotton textile 
industry Sir Ernest Low comes to the conclusion that between 
1891 and 1901 there had been a largo decline in the population 
engaged in tliis industry.^ This is attributed to the advent of 
the railways which brought mill-made and foreign made goods into 
competition with the hand-made articles. The weavers who suffered 
most were those who made the finer and more expensive cloths. 
It is not easy to make an exact comparison between 19/)1 and 
1911, but that the indu.stry still held an important place is evident 
from the Census figures of that date. Thus in the Central Provinces 

1 Census of India 1911, Yol. X Centrul i^ovinces and Part I, Keport 

page 284. 

2 Rep^t on the Industrial Survey of the Central Provinces and Berar 1908>-09 

by a E, Lhw, K.C.I.E,, I.C.S. ^ 

3 Op.oit, page 18. 
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British districts and Berar a population of 390,879 persons 
were supported by it and it gave full time employment to 183,797 
men and 102,586 women^ j and of tliese only 18,419 men and 
8,546 wduen were employed in factories-. 

The pottery industry and brick and tiU making^ are next 
examined by »Sir Ernest Low^ and lie estimates tliat* thougli the 
numbers may liavo decliaecl^ yet there is eviddbco tliat botj^ tjieso 
industries were at tlie time of the survey in a comparatively 
fiourisliing condition. He points out that numerous ca.stes have 
taken up brick and tile making as it does not require the 
liereditary skill of tlit) potters’ craft. 

Tanning and lAther work wliich is the tliird important 
industry dealt with, declined in the decade 1891-1901. This is 
said to i>e due to t)ie increased demand for raw liides and 
“ particularly to the introduction of the chrome process of tanning 
for which raw liides are greatly preferred to partially dressed 
ones4,” Tin* demand lias broken dowm the prescriptive riglit 
of the chamar or leather worker to the carcases of the dead 
cattle. He has now to pay the usual market rate. Yet another 
cause is to the greater popularity of factory-made shoes compared 
with those made locally. 

The oil-pressing industry ha.s also .sufiered from the results 
of competition. Import of Kerosine are stated to have increased 
enormously and there has also been a rise in the import of other 
oils. Sir Ernest Low draws attention to the extensive export of 
oil seeds from the province and suggests that the oil-pressers 
should be given assistance if possible by tlie introcluction of 
improved oil mills. 

Thus it is evident that the competition of machine-made 
gooda'is being felt even in remote villages in the Central Provinces. 
Those who spin and weave are naturally the first to be affected, 
but even blacksmiths and oil pre.ssers are finding that they are 
unable^ to compete and so are abandoning their traditional occu- 
pation and taking to agriculture. 

1 Oeafot of India 1911 Vol. X Central Proviooet and Berar Part 11, Table 
XV, page 214.. * 

2 Op. cat. Table XV E. page 30S. 

3 Induitrial Survey of Central Provinoon page 47. 

4 Op. cit. page 
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Tlie Punjab and Assam have alone been omitted from this 
survey which has dealt ^witlj all the other provinces. No useful 
purpose would bo served by describjng in detail the village life 
in Assam as the majority of the workers in the industries and in 
tlie tea-pin iitations^re drawn from the provinces that have been 
• described. Vroin an industrial pcyi^t of view tlie Punjab at 
^ present is not of great importance, tliougli it too has been 
advancing rapidly of late. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE DEM/ND FOR 1?AB0UR 

In England tlie Industrial Revolution brought about in the 
course of its development a complete transformation ^ tlie life and 
work ‘of the niajoritj^ of the populatioif. 
Chapter*** There arose an industrial class o^ worker^ 

, entirely dejiendent for their livelihood on 

factory employment whether as ordinary workers or as foremen, 
superintendents aid managers, A great social and economic 
change was eflfectediwhich undoubtedly in its course brought severe 
hardsliip on tliase who were either too old or too far away from 
tlie centres of industry to adapt tliemselves to it In India, on 
the otiier hand, this process of change is only gradually taking 
place. Organized industries are slowly coming into being and 
agriculturt stjU supports three forirtlfr of the population. The 
stage of industrial progress reached varies considerably in different 
parts. In tlie last Chapter I dcscribe^l in some detail tlie con* 
ditions in tlie villages in the different provinces and the available 
sources of labour for tlie increasing number of organised industries 
in the country. In the present Cliapter 1 intend to examine the 
extent of the demand for labour that is l)eing created by tltese 
indu^ries and the manner in wliich this demand is l^ing met in 
actual practice. The provinces will again bo dealt with separately 
as they are confronted with ]irobIems of varying perplexity and 
their mode of dealing witli them is conscipiently different They 
cannot however bo regarded as water-tight compartments as the 
flow of labour over different parts of India is very extensiva 
Thus, the labour in Bombay mills is largely made up 
of immigrants, while it is quite usual to And in the jute mills of 
Calcutta, Telugu weavers from Madra.s, spinners from Orissa, 
weavers from the United Provinces and Bihar, carpenters and • 
smiths fix)m the Punjab with only a small proportion of ‘Bengalees 
( i ) BENaAL 

In Bengal the textile and connected mdustries are of far 
greater importance than any others. Out of a total labour forde, 
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Principal employed in * establishments consisting of 

organised 578^309 males and 178,732 females nearly 

In ustries males and 28 per cent of 

the females are employed in the textile group of industriea^ Jute 
presses and mills ac^unt for the largest number of employees. 
'Sliese are praclically all located in the pjighbourhood of Calcutta, 
mostly ak)ng the reaefies of the Ilughli, within a radius of 25 miles 
from tlio city. Next in importance is the tea-industry wliich gives 
employment to IJ per cent of the males and to approximately 57 
tier cent of the total female laWir force. The principal tea-gardens 
in Bengal are situated in the Himalayas and t^e country immedi- 
ately below the mountains in tlic districts of Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling. The metal industry accounts for approximately 9 per 
cent and railway workshops for 5-2 per cent of all males employed, 
but scarcely any women arc employed in these industries. In 
mining, on the other liand, niJarly 6 per cent of tlie total njide labour 
force and 7 per cent of the total female labour force are employed.3 
Minor industries comprise brick and tile factories situated in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta ; oil mills which are principally found 
in Calcutta, but are also scattered over the province and flour mills 
which are similarly scattered. Printing is an important industry 
in Calcutta itself and gives employment to 14,079 mulos.3 

One of the salient features of the industrial organization of 
Bengal is the extent to which industries and mnnufactutes are 
concentrated in Calcutta and the districts surrounding it. This 
region contains tlie greater proportion of the total industrial under- 
takings in the province, while the operatives at work in the mills 
and factories in this area comstituto over lialf of the total number 
employed in the whole province. Various social and economic 
consequences, whicli will bo dwdt with in the succeeding chapters, 
arise out of this crowding together of factory employees in 
* comparatively small areas. 

The labour supply of Bengal was investigated in 1906 joihtly 
by Mr. Foley and Mr. S. H. Fremantle* Many interesting facts 

1 Oenws of India 1921, liengal, Vol V Table XXII Parts I k U. 

, 2 Oeoaai of India 1921 Bengal Vol. V Part II Table SLXU. * • 

8 Op. oit. Table XSLII page 28. 

4 Report m the eupply of labour in the United Provinoee and in Bengal by 
8. H. Fremantle. 
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The districts discovered in the coarse of the survey, 

which supply but the enquiry w|i8 Immpered by the lack 
the labour of defnite statistical data relating to the 

birthplace of workers. Tliis deficiency has now been supplied. At 
tlie Census of 1921 the birthplace of inllustrial workers was 
recorded. It is consequently now possible to^ gauge tlie extent 
wliieh Bengal is dependent on outside labour for her indiistriesi^ 
Tlie information lias lieen tabulated .separately for skilled and 
unskilled workers. This is fortunate, as Bengal ^raws to a very 
different extent onjihe provinces for these two classes of labour. 
The following tab^^ prepared from the Census statistics gives 
the required information at a glance (see next page) From this table 
it is evident tliat about 39 per cent of the skilled labour employed is 
local and that the greater part of this labour lielongs to the districts 
where the industries are located. Bengal also draws on the 
United Provinces and North and Soutli Jdihar and to a les.ser extent 
on Orissa for fier .‘^killed labour force. Of tlie unskilled labour, a 
Pinaller proportion, approximately 30 pr cent, is local ; the re- 
mainder is drawn from outside. Tlio largest proportion of these come 
from the Chota Nagpur plateau ; North and South Bihar furnish 
17 i)er cent while the United Provinces, wliicli supply almost 20 
per cent of tlie skilled lalxnir, only furnisli 11*5 per cent in this 
case.* The proi)ort ion of skilled and unskilled labour that comes 
from Madras is equal. 

The causes wliich liave'contributc*! to tlie comparative scarcity 
of industrial labour in Bengal are comjjox. The permanent land 
^ausef of the settlement in Bengal wliich has brought about 
^ Scarcity of local much subinfeudation has, to a certain extent, 
labour released a number of porsoas from agriculture 

for emplo 3 mient in industry but they are not very eager to under- 
take industrial work. Owing to the .sy.stein of land tenure now in 
force a large section of the land owners have permanently farmed 
out •their proprietary rights. The fanners have in their turn 
sublet their own rights for fixed .sums and now, in many coses, 
there is a long chain of intermediate tenure holders between the 
actual oooutant of the land and the landholder who pays revenue 


1 Oenaui of India 1921 Bengal Industrial Stotlstica Table X^III Parti IV 
and V. 


Table thmnng Birth Place of Stilled and Utukilled wortere employed in Bengal Province' 
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to the state. Originally the fanners and sub-fanners obtained a fair 
income from their rig] its. But prices lifvo l)een rising almost 
continuously and the niiml^eri who now share the jiroceeds have 
also increased. Consequently the present value of the actual sliaro 
of an individual ha.s in many en.^es become a, tr^ial amount. This 
class of }3crson8 has tlierefoijp Jhoen obliged to sock other employment. < 
Unfort.unately the education available for these classes in#B^ngal 
has 1)0011 almost entirely of a literary tyiHi fitting them mainly for 
clerical work in Government and commercial e.stabli^hments or for 
tlie learncil professions. This fact combined with the natural 
reluctance of the higher castes (to wliich these cla.sses generally 
lielong) for manual work lias deterred them from industrial em- 
ployment, although now at any rate the earnings of a fmdory labourer 
compare favouralily witli the income of a clerk. Tlie deficiencies 
in proper educational facilities arc lacing gi-adually rectified ami 
tlioro is a growing tendency on tlic part of the middle classes, or 
bhadralog a,s they arc called in Bengal, to take up industrial work 
sucli a.s that of fitters and mechanics in the factories and engineer- 
ing worksliops. Their industry, intelligence and temperate habits 
are likely to stand tlicm in good stead in these cnllings, if tlio 
pre.''Cnt tendency is properly fostered and encouraged. 

Coming to the lower strata of Bengal society it has to bo nofpd 
tliat Bengal is a fertile province. There is a largo demantl for 

a gricultilral lalxmr and wage.s are eomjiaratively high. The 

lieasont class is more nflluent than in other ])art.s of India. In 
recent decades tiie we.stern and central districts of Bengal have 
suffered severely from the ravages of malaria. This has on the 

one hand prevented congestion of the population and on the otlier 
it 1ms .so debilitated tlie physique of tlio ma.ssc.s that they arc not 
capable of strenuou.s work in factories and miue.s. In the ea.stcrn 
districts the majority of the rural population arc Mus.Halmon by 
religion. Tlie joint-family .sy.stem is not a.s .strong among 
MusSalmans or among the Bengali Hindus as it is among the 

Hindus of the rest of India and conse4piontly it is not ]:>os.sibie for 
a man to take up factory work, leaving the other memlmns of the 
family to carry on agriculture in the ancestral holding. A certain 
number of agricultural workers in Bengal do, however, seclc 
employment in mills and factories for long or short spplls. It is 
only the less intelligent who enter as unskilled workers. As lias 
10 
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been mentioned above the more intelligent Bengalis are now 
endeavouring to get th(| necessary training for skilled operations. 
They are, for instance, largely in denvind in the various engineering 
works that are now springing up in Bengal and the adjacent 
province of Bihar. * 

• \^Thu8 wliile the^factorics and jute mills in Bengal have now 

^ to ii^mit the bulk of their labour from other provinces, this was 
not at first tlio case. Jjocal labour was available. ^Tliis labour 
gradually drifted to more lucrative employment and with the 
extensive introduction of the very ])rofitable ji^.e crop was absorbed 
in agriculture. Where conditions are good tnd suitable liousing 
is provided, Bengalee labour has not In^cn displaced. I found a 
striking example of this in a jute mill to the soutli of Calcutta. 
The design and ventilation of this factory are in accordance with 
modern ideas. Up-to-date machinery makes it possible for the 
workers to earn good wagt',s and in addition the Jioiinng is ex- 
ceptionally good. The manager told me that tlio lalxuir turn-over 
was small and that the bujk of the men were local. The example 
of tills mill tends to sliew that the Bengalee docs not object to 
factory work per se, but rather to the unsatisfactory concomitants. 
Where tlieso are fair, he is content to work. The immigrant laliour, 
og the otlicr hand, lias not generally speaking as high a standard 
of living, I have found them contentedly living in crowded husties 
(settlements). Just as the Irisli emigrant in tlie early da 3 ?Is of tlie 
Industrial Revolution in England, was content to accept lower wages 
and worse conditions tlian English agricultural labour, the im- 
migrant to Bengal from outside the province does the same. As 
conditions improve, local laliour will in all proliability again in its 
turn displace to a certain extent imported labour. There is mot, 
however, a great deal of surplus labour in Bengal. The eastern 
districts with tlioir large acreage devoted to jute are very prasperoms. 

, Local labour from these parts is not easily attracted to the 
factories and mills round Calcutta. On the other hand a large 
number of immigrants find employment in the agriculture of these 
districts. 

It has been contended, that industrial development* in Bengal 
will not add very much to the material prosperity of the Behgal 
labourer. <,^or the reasons stated above I think that this view is 
fallaoious. There is also little doubt in my mind that industry in 
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Bengal will be very mucli benefited by tlio increasing number of 
Bengalees who will seek industrial occupatiol Not only will tliey 
bring intelligence to the work, but their higher standard of living 
will induce tliem to work hard to earn wages siifficicnt to maintain 
that standard. The economic truth that low-paid lal|our is not 
necessarily cheap will gradmilly make itself feU. Ilccognition of 
tliis tnith will induce factory managers to recruit tlieir flibour 
from the q^ost intelligent and industrious sections of the 
jX)pulation. • 

As jute, tea and coal are tlio industries in Bengal which give 
employment to the Inif^ost numliers, tlio castes whicli take up work 
Proportion of them will now bo examined. Hero again 

cm^To^'eVln*** collected at the Census of 1921 

coal-mines. invaluable. The tabular statement on 

tea-gardens and the next page ba.scd on these datid gives tlio 
Jute mills ^ ^ proportions of the i^incipal castes employed 

as skilled and unskilled workers. 

These statistics bring out clearly th^ fact that lalxiiir for tlio 
coal mines is largely obtained from hnckwanl trilies sucli as Santah 
and Baiiris. Both of tliese arc cultivating 
^Miocs**'* trilies, living on the Ixirders of Bengal 

and Bihar and Orissa. They furnish tha 
mines ^ith strong muscular men and women who are willing to do 
the rough and heavy work, the men doing the mining wliilo tlio 
women carry the coal in ba.skets. The blasting work in the mines 
is however apparently mainly performed by men who come from tlio 
Central Provincc.s and who are consequently able to earn higher 
wages. The comparatively high wages obtainable act as an 
inducement for them to come. 

The Santals are an agricultural pcojilc : they leave their 
fields very unwillingly and ns a rule take only part-time work in 
mines. In a recent enquiry into output in the coal-fiehls in the 
Burdwan division of Bengal, it was found that in many iilines the 
average number of days worked in tho month by a laboiu'er was 
12. This mainly due to the fact that the men returned to 
their homes in the vicinity of the mines to do their own agri- 
cultural work. 


I Oenaqi of India 1921. Baogal, Yol Y Table XXII Appendix Fartf 1 Y and Y. 
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Beside? tlie aboriginal tribes mentioned above a comparatively 
large proportion of Muimmmadans are to b| found among tlie skilled 
workers ; tlie remaining workers come from comparatively low 
castes such ns Chamnr and Muchi. 

In the tea-gardens the Oraons predomin/fte xory largely but 
as the castes of over 50 per tjont of the total ^employees have beeiv 
^ ^ omitted from the Census Table relirting to 

Ua-’gardeAs workers in the tea-gardens it is not possible* 

to calculate exactly the jp-oportion of the 
difTercnt castes represented. In the 1911 Census more detailed 
information was giv%n. According to tlie data compiled at that 
datoi it is evident that the work on tea-gardens appeals to a very 
largo number of castes as no less than 91 were enumerated, the 
chief among them being Oraons, Mundas, Jimdar or Kliambu, 
Santal, Murmi, Mangar and Kharia. The nature of the labour 
force vari^ ii\ tlic dilTercnt gardens. In Jalpaiguri for instance, 
the majority of the workers were found to Ix) immigrants, more 
than half coming from Chota Nngimr.’** In the Darjeeling tea- 
gardens on tfic other hand almost lial/ the labour was local, the 
bulk of the remainder coming from Nepal S[>ccial returns of the 
languages spoken by the tea-garden i^opulation of Jalpaiguri show 
that no less than 48 languages are spoken and that Bengali itsejf is 
comparatively unimportant. 

TIic data collected at the 1921 Census relating to the castes 
of employees in jute mills are not very complete. Only 21 castes 
are given^ while at the Census of 1911 no 
less than 71 castes were enumerated.* Ac- 
cording to the information collected at both 
Cdnsusos Muhammadans constitute a substantial proportion of the 
workers. Further while tlie 1911 data sliew that no less than 9»5 
per cent of the total labour force were composed of Jolahas 
(Muhammadan weavers), the figures for this caste are not given 
separately in 1921. The Hindu weavers known as , Tanti an(f 
Tatwa contributed 8*9 and 4*4 per cent of the skilled and un- 

1 Oenipi of India, 1911, Vol. V, Bengal, Part II, Table page 382! . 

3 Oenaua of India, 191 1, YoL V, Bongal, Pwt I Report page 63S. 

'a Oenmia of India, 1921, Bengal Indualrial Statiatica, Table XXU, Parti 
iVaadY. 

4 Oenioi ot^india, 191 h Yoi Yt Bengal, Part U, Tables page*888. 
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skilled labour force respectively in 1921 and 3.5 of the total 
labour force in 1911, |The Clinmar and Muchi castes are also 
largely reprc.sented, constituting no less than 14 per cent of the 
unskilled workers in 1921 and over 13 per cent of the total 
labour force in 1911^ The relative proportion of the other castes 
jaay bo obsefved by glancing at tli8 .table on page 76. The 
faotthi^ work in the* jute mills appeals to very different castes 
*froni tlioso attracted to tlic coal mines and tea-gardens may also 
bo observed, for while aboriginal tribes are fomid largely represented 
in both those latter cases, comparatively ver^^ small numlxjrs of 
such people seek work in Jute milks. ^ 

(ii) Bombay 

The demand for labour in the Bombay Presidency is second 
only to that of Bengal. The textile and connected industries are 
the most important ; wlmt jute is Jo Bengal, 
r«id«l?ies cotton* is to Bombay. Out of’a grand total 

of 322,095 men and 76,523 females employed 
in “industrial cstablisliuiente,” 67 per cent of the men and 85 per 
cent of the women are employed in tlie textile and connected 
industries!. More tlian half of this total numlx^r are employed 
in Bombay city itself ; for the rest tliis industry is fairly equally 
disfributod over tlie Northern, Central and Southern divi^ns. 
The two most important towns in those divisions for spinning and 
weaving are Ahmcdabad and Sholapur while cotton gins and 
presses are found iji practically all districts, but more especially 
in Bast Kandesh^. Next in importance come the metal industries 
and the large rail way- workshops of winch the chief are situated in 
Dharwar, Bombay and at Karachi and Sukkur in Sind. There aje 
also many engineering works, motor works and iron and brass 
foundries in Bombay giving employment to large numbers as well 
as chemical factories, electric works and printing presses. The 
’figures quoted above refer only to workers in ‘establishments and 

1 Census of India 1921 Vol. y ill £ombny Presidcocjr Part II Table XXll 
Part 1, page 364. 

2 Op. oit Table XXll Part II page 383 d, $eq, • ^ 

2^ For Census purposes an eilabluhmetU is defiaed as a place where 10 « 
more persons are employed on separate remuneration in manofacture whether 
power is used 09,. not, soo Bombay Census Report 1921, Volom^yUI, Part I, 
page 209. 
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do not include home-workera. Though the definition of an * es- 
tablishment ’ is very wide tlie large numbcf of industries that are 
carried on at home and in family groups cause a fair proportion of 
workers to fall outside its scope. 

The province of Bombay cannot supply ntl the labour needed 
for the various enterprises* that have been ontimerated above® 
Sources of although tlie population at the Coilfljs in 

labour-supply ^^21 numbered no loss than 26,701,1481 

persons. There has, in fact, ^ been a steady 
stream of migration^nto the province. At the 1921 Census tliere 
were more than 900,^00 immigrants***. Tliere are two main streams 
of immigrants, one from Baroda State, lUjputana and tlie 
United Provinces and the other from Hyderabad and Madras. 
But men from practically all parts of India are found in this 
province. 

The tftbulp statement on the next page shews that so far as 
tlie factory population is concerned the province of Bombay is 
much more self-dependent tlian Bengal. Thougli about the same 
proportion of her workers belong to the (fistrict of enumeration as 
in Ikjngal, a very much larger proportion come from other districts 
of the province. Over 80 per cent of the factory population of 
skilled as well as unskilled workers belong to tlie province. The 
remaiflder come largely from Baroda territory which is so closely 
interlaced with the province that migration is easy. Others come 
from contiguous provinces sdeh as Hyderabad and the Coutrai 
Provinces. Tlie United Provinces, though separate figures are 
not available, contribute an appreciable number. 

The large industrial centres like Bombay, Karachi, Ahmoda- 
bad* and Sholapur naturally attract these streams of immigrants: 
the great majority of migrants from Baroda go to tlie neighbouring 
city of Ahmedabad while the bulk of the migrants from Hyderabad 
go to Sholapur, which i.s nearer than Bombay or Ahmedabad. 
Bombay city draws largely from the United Provinces and from 
the French and Portugese settlements. 

1 'Oeiisai of India 1921, Vol, VIH. Bombay Presidency, Part II, Table XVII, 
page 212, 

2 Oensos of li^ia 1921 VoL YXII Bombay Presidency Part 1 Be^^rtpsge 208, 
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The streams of migration within the province itself may be 
studied in the tables^ included in the Bombay Census l^turns 
which give not only the number of immigrants to important 
industrial centres, but also tlie districts from which they come 
and the castes to wliich tliey belong. In tlie cUse of Bombay city, 
the largest number of immigrants come from ^tnagiri and cmisisti 
mainly of the labouring and cultivating classes. The maKv 3rop 
in Ratnngiri is rice. The lioldings are small and the land has to 
lie fallow for long periods. Large numbers are tj^erefore free to 
migrate. Gujarat ojso furnishes many employees. Owing to tlie 
rather precarious rainfall agidculturo in tliat part suffers from 
[periods of depression and the inhabitants are consequently com- 
pelled to seek other modes of earning their liveliliood. The largo 
numbers of Makars who are found in the factories come from the 
Deccan uplands and the parts near Poona. In tliose districts 
there is no^oppressive system of landlorcVism compelling the culti- 
vators to take up factory-life. The tonnnts known as ryots hold 
their lands directly from Government. The land is, however, not 
very fertile except where irrigation has l>een introduced. From 
C\itch come mainly traders known as lihaiiaty Khojas and V ants. 
They came to Bombay first in the great trade boom of the sixties 
in tlie 19th century. ■* 

"She table on the next page, abstracted from the figures made 
available at the last Census, gives the percentages among skilled and 
^ unskilled workers of the main communities by 

dliScrent^castes religion and caste - It is evident that among 

amoDg workeri cla8.se3 of workers the cultivating and 

labouring castes preponderate. It is also interesting to note that 
these castes are almost equally divided l^etween the skilled and 
unskilled occupations. This shows that though they have had no 
artisan training prior to engagement they are clearly capable of 
being taught skilled work. 

Turning next to tiie question of the labour supply of the 

1 Census of lodia 1921 Vol IX Cities ol Boraboy Presldeuoy fttft II Bombay 
City Table VI Part II page XX st teq. 

Op. Clt. Ahmadabad page XCVIII. 

„ Karachi „ CXXII. 

2 Ceasos of India 1921 VoL VIII Bombay Presidencjy Part II, Table XXII, 
Parts IV and V. 
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• Oen«n. of IndU 192t, Vol. VIII Bombaj Piosi.lencj Part II— Table XXII, Parts IV and V, pages 404 and 426. 
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principal cities and commencing with Bombay one finds that though 
Labour supply population of that city is more than 

(l> of Bombay one million, less than 200,000 were actually 
bom in the city itself. 1 Approximately half of 
the total population have come from other districts in the provinoa 
The immigrants from outside the Province, as lias already J^eea 
stated, come principally from the United Provinces and tW'/renoh 
and Portuguese Settlements, but a fair proiiortion come from 
Hyderabad and Rajputana resjiectively. A subst^tial contingent 
also comes from Madras. 

The proportiorwbetween the sexes in Bombay is as 66 to 34 
This i.s undoubtedly due to the fact that men come to Bombay 
principally to seek factory or other work. Tlioy iiave no intention 
of becoming permanent settlors and so do not bring their wives 
and families with them. This is .still further borne out by an 
examination of the proportion lietweon •men and women between 
the ages of 15 and 40 coming from the various districts in the 
province and from otlier part.3 of India'-^. Even in the case of those 
who come from adjacent districts such as llatnagiri the proportion 
of men to women between these age.s is about 67 to 33 ; in 
the case of people from distant provinces like the United 
Provinces the proportion is as 89 to 11 while from Madras is 
as 7!f to21. 

It^s clear that the labour supply ot Ikmibay is in a state of 
grave instability. It is extremely heterogeneous, being composed 
of men and women from all parts of India ; the proportion of 
Bombay- born persons to the total is very small and those who 
come from outside come mainly without their wives and femilies 
and so do not become permanent residents. Undoubtedly among 
the main caases preventing men from becoming permanent settlers 
are the housing conditioq.s in Bombay. 

In Ahmedabad^ conditions are very different. Approximately 

1 Cenaug oflndia 1921 Vol. IX Cities of the Booibay Preiideacy, Part II, 
Bombay Git^ Table VI Part I, page XX. 

2 Op. dt. Bombay City Table VI, Part II, page XXXI teq. 

3 Op. cit. Abmedabad City Table VI, Part 1, page XCVl. 
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60 per cent of the total population were actually born in Ahmeda- 
bad, about 23 per cent are immigrants from 
(j) of Ahmedabad other parts of India, the remainder coming 
from adjacent districts and from Bombay 
States and Agenci^. Of the extra-province immigrants more 
4han half come from Baroda and a littJe less than one third from 
Rajpu^-na. Moreover the excess of men over women is compara- 
tively small, nearly 57 per cent of tlie total population being men. 
Ahmedabad caij consequently count on a fairly stable labour 
supply. It is not composed of many heteroger^ous elements, tlie 
majority are persons who have been born in Aj^edabad itself and 
even immigrants from distant provinces apparently bring their 
families with them to a largo extent 

In Sholapuri tliere are even more grounds for regarding tlie 
labour force as permanent Nearly 64 per cent of tlie total popu- 
lation were actually born in Sholppur itself 
( 3 ) of Sholapur and only 27 per cent come from outside tlie 
province. Of these latter the bulk come 
from the neighbouring stat5 of Hyderabad. 


( iii ) Bihar and Orissa 


There is an increasing demand for labour in this province. 
Tfie vast iron and steel works witli their subsidiary industr^s at 


Principal 

organlied 

Industries 


Jamshedpur (Singh bhum) give emjV.oyment 
to over 20,000 males and 5,000 females.2 
There are also engineering works at kumar- 


dubi witli liroclay and silica works attached. Tlie East Indian 
Railway works at Jamalpur (Monghyr) employ over 11,500 men. 
There are two large cigarette factories and many small oil, rice 
and flour mills. Mining is, however, the most important industry 
in Bihar as the province is singularly rich in mineral products. 
Not only are there large deposits of coal, but iron-ore, copper, 
mica, and manganese are found and worked. The coal-fields 
which give employment to more than 73,000 males and 80,000 


1 Census of India 1921, Vol. IX, Cities of Bombay Presidency Part II, City 


Tables, Sholapur, Table VI page CLX. 

2 Figures quoted in this section are in all cases taken from Census of India 
1921 Bihar a.H Orissa Industrial Statistics Table XXII, Part II. 
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females are cbicfly situated in the Hazaribagh and Manbhum 
districta The Mica mines employ the next largest number, about 
9,000 men and 4,000 women. These mines are chiefly situated in 
HazaribaglL Iron-ore is found chiefly in Singhbhum and Mayu^ 
bhanj. About 5,000 persons are employed irf iron-minea Copper 
also is found in Singhbhum*and the numbers employed are appjpxi 
mately three thousand. The importance of the mining int^try is 
seen from the fact tliat out of the total number industrially 
employed (167,203 males and 52,771 females) moje tlian half the 
males and nearly f^ur-fiftlis of the females are engaged in mining. i 
Tlieso industr'al needs are, to a great extent, supplied by 
provincial labour. The surplus population of the province also 
migrates largely to other provinces, seeking 
Labour tea-gardens and in mills and 

factories. Tlio extent to which the two 
important local industries namely coal mining and iron and steel 
draw on local labour and on labour from otlier provinces may be 
ascertained from tlie data collected at tlie Census of 1921, from 
which the tabular statement on page sh has been prepared. 

Thus it is evident that coal mining in Bihar is carried on 
mainly by local labour in the case of skilled as well as unskilled 
workers. The remainder come mainly froni tlie Central Provinces ; 
comparatively few come from Bengal and the numbers from the 
other provinces are all small. The position is slightly different 
with regard to the iron and steel works. Ijess than half of the 
skilled labour is drawn from local sources, 14 per cent comes from 
the United Provinces and approximately 10 per cent from Bengal 
As is to be exiiectcd a larger proportion (63*5 per cent) of 
unskilled labour is provided locally, while no less than 27*8 per 
cent comes from the Central Provinces. 

*On the whole, however, the province of Bihar and Orissa 
supplies more labour to other provinces than she draws from outside. 

Unlike the Bengali who is not > willing to 
l®^ve his home even for work in his own 
lu causes province the inhabitants of Bihar go far 

afield. One cause of the diflerenoe is tm- 
doubtedly the greater affluence of the population in Bengal owing 

1 Gensug of indift 1921, Bihar and Oriasa Induitrial Statiftioa Table XXII 
part IL 
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* CensuB of ladia 1921 Vol, VII Bihar and Orissa Table XXII Parts IV and V. 
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to its greater fertility. At the time of the Census of 1911 Bengal 
contained 476,000 persons from the Chota- Nagpur plateau and 
Assam contained over a quarter of a million.^ The causes of this 
migration are said to bo three ; the rapidity with which the 
aboriginal inhabitants are multiplying, the ♦uneconomic system 
of cultivation they pursue. and their thrifUoss habits. 
numbers also migrate froni Bihar proper to seek in 

mills and factories, but the causes of this migration are 
different from tlioso affecting the aboriginal residents of Cliota 
Nagpur. The distycts of Bihar proper are very congested and 
though tlie populatioi is not increasing rapidly the agricultural 
holdings are smaller and are incapable of supporting the population. 
There is in addition a very large class of landless labourers, 
amounting in 1911 to over one-fifth of the total population.* The 
existence of this class of workers coupled with these agricultural 
conditions » compel tlie people to migrate. They work in the 
jute-mills of Calcutta ; they go to the tea-gardens in Bengal and 
Assam ; they engage in all kinds of work in Burma ; they migrate 
even outside India and go to Fiji, Britisfi Guiana and Mauritius. 

Tlie cultivating castes, the forest and lull tribes and the 
artisan castes all seek industrial employment, but different forms 
of employment attract different castes. Thus, although no lew 
than fO castes were enumerated as emi)loyed in the coal-mines, 
the majority were, Mutalmans^ Santals^ Bauris, Chaman^ 
Bhuiy<u, Kurmis and Goaldi^ In the iron and steel works on 
the other hand primitive tribes such as Santals are found in fe-r 
fewer numbers and tlie artisan castes have more representatives 
than the cultivating castes. 

• (iv) United Provinces 

The United Provinces, though very densely populated, do not 
support a large industrial population. There are in fact only 
82,798 males and 6,443 females employed in 
o^anUe4 industrial establishments containing 10 

loduftrles persons or more. The textile and connected 

i Cenw^^f India 1911 Vol. V, Bengal. Bihar and Orl8» Part 1, Bepcrt 

171. 

a OeoiOi of India 1911 Vot V. Bengal, Bihar and Ori»a Part I, Beport page 

172. • 

3 Oeoaat U IiaJla 1921 VoL VU Bihar and OvUm Part II Tabl/ XXII. Parte 

IV and y. 
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indiiatries employ approximately one quarter of this total. The 
next most important industries are metal and food, employing in 
each ease over 1 1,000 persons. i The remaining groups of industries 
eaoh give employment to about half tliis number of people. 
Tliey consist of railtay workshops, printing presses, oil mills, and 
•g^s and earthen- ware factories. • 

chief industrial town in tlio 'United Provinces .is Cawn- 
pore. The industrial eminence of Gawnpore arose less tlian sixty 
years ago. Originally the emporium of tlie raw cotton grown in 
the Ganges Jumna doab and in the districts ii; Bundelkhand and 
Central India before it was sent down by ri^r to Calcutta, the 
first cotton mill in North India was ostablislicd here and Goverrn- 
ment also started a tannery and leather factory for army service. 
Round this nucleus has rapidly grown a modern industrial town of 
great importance and possibilities. It has exceptionally good 
railway facilities. The ftrincipal industry in tlio tqwn is the 
textile, but there are also tanneries and leather-factories, engineer' 
ing works, brick factories, oil. Hour and rice mills. There are also 
large railway workshops. In short all the dilforent industries of 
the United IVovinces are to bo found to a greater or loss extent in 
Gawnpore itself. Cotton gins and presses are scattered throughout 
th^ Province and during tho season, between November and 
Marcli, give employment to more than 5,000 persons. These gins 
are situated principally iu Agra, Etawah, Lucknow and Gawnpore 
which form convenient centres for the collection of the cotton 
orop.‘-i Machinery and engineering (including railway) workshops 
are found in Lucknow, Gawnpore, Bareilly, Saharanpur, Allahabad 
and Benares. There are similar shops of less importance and 
employing small numbers in other parts of the province. Bnass, 
tin and copper works are found in Aligarl), Mirzapur, and Morada- 
bad. Food industries wliich comprise flour and rice mills, sugar 
factories, breweries, opium and tobacco factories are scattered 
throughout the province. There is an important opium factory 
belonging to Government and situated at Ghazipur wliioh employs 

^ 1 Oenaufl of India 1921 Vol. XVI United Provinces Part II TabIS XXII Part 1 
page 416 d 

2 Oeosoiof India 1921 Vol. XVI United Provinoes Part II Table XXII Part 
II, page 426. 
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1,000 men and 64 women. i In addition to these factories a growing 
demand for labour is manifest in connection witli the utilization 
of forest products such ns timber, rosin and turpentine. A large 
factory population is growing up round Bareilly to meet tliis demand. 

On the whole, Iiowever, tliore is not a very* great demand for 
factory- labour in tliis province. Conse(iuently a very lyae < 
^Migration from proportion of tlie laliourers and cult^^Jtors 
the Province and who seek work outside their own villages 
Its causes to migrate beyond tlio. limits of tlie 

Province. We hav(^ already seen evidence of this in dealing witli 
Bengal, Bihar and i^nibay. This exodus from tlie villages is 
brouglit about principally by the severe congestion in many parts* 
The mean density of the population in the province in 1911 was 
427 persons to the square mile which is second only to Bengal. 
This average density is Imwevcr exceeded very considerably in 
many areas, of the province, particularly^ towards the oast. In 
addition the conditions of agricultural tenure force many to 
migrate. These conditions are different in the two main political 
divisions of tlie province, viz., Agra and t)udb, and will be dealt 
with in turn. In Agra there are two kinds of tenants, ‘ tenants-at- 
wiir and ‘occupancy tenants’. Ordinarily a man becomes an 
occupancy tenant if he has held the same plot of land for 12 yearfk 
Unlike*the tenant-at-will bis rent cannot bo increased or diminished 
except in'proportion to the rise or fall in tlio value of his crop. 

A tenant-at-will on the other hhnd often finds himself forced out of 
his tenure by the competition of others de.siroiis of obtaining his 
holding. He then becomes either an agricultural wago-earnor 
or seeks employment in a factory. 

fTlie agricultural conditions that obtain in Bihar and compel 
many agriculturists to seek other occupation obtain in Oudh 
province and to an even greater extent. In Oudh there are big 
landlords and until recently there were practically no occupancy 
tenants. Ordinarily a man held his land for 7 years. At the end 
of this period the rent might be increased at the rate of one anna 
in the rupee. ^ This was only a nominal increase as in addition 
the landlord could exact a largo premium from the tenant before > 

1 Cenausof India 1921, Vol XVI United Proviaoeg, Piirt U T^ble XXII, 
PartL 
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he would renew the lease and the tenant was not in a strong enough 
position to resist. In the eastern portions of Oudh the population is 
dense and the holdings small Tlie land is very fertile though subject 
to drought. The climate is good and the population on the whole is 
strong and healthy. •The density of the population and the smallness 
•ot^he holdings make it difficult for^ sufficient livelihood to be 
earnecr by ngrioulture. Large numbers are therefore compelled to 
emigrate from the country to the towns and also beyond the confines 
of the province into such places as the Jute mills of Calcutta. 

Not only are the various castes employed ;n agriculture affect- 
ed, but the others who supply the needs of thig agricultural popula- 
tion must also leave their villages wlien money becomes scarce. 
Thus hand loom weavers, who are mainly Mahommedans, are 
found .seeking employment in the cotton mills in C.’iwni)ore and 
Agra. Ckamars find work in leather factories and tanneries. 
Lunicu or oartliworkers * become available for larg(i inigation, 
railway and building projects. 

Unlike Bengal and Biliar and Orissa, the United Provinces 
are not dependent on outside provinces for their industrial labour. 
Only a few Punjabi carpenters and Bengali Clerks seek employ- 
ment in the United Provinces, the rest of the labour employed 
being supplied from within the province itself.^ 

The principal Ciustes seeking employment in factories are 
among the Hindus, the Chamars whose main occupatioli is the 
P 0 ortioa of curing of skins and .shoe-making ; the Koris 
different castes form a .sub division of the chamar caste 

In organised but who.so principal occupation is weaving ; 

the Ahira who belong to the cow-herd caste ; 
tlie Barhais who are o.irpentors and perfonu all the menial mend- 
ing tasks in the village ; the Kachhis are the market-gardening 
and opium producing caste. The PasiSf the Zo'/Aarsand the Kurmis 
are all agriculturists. The Kahars belong to a fishing tribe and 
are skillod in making baskets, while the Lohars are the village 
blacksmiths. The Mmalmans are also to be found, principally in 
the textile industry. 3 


1 Oeoflus of India 1921 Vol XVI United Provinoeg Part II Table XXH, 
Farts IV and V pages 43i and 436. 

2 Oensas of India 1931 Vol XVI Unltid Provinces Part II Table XXU, Parti 
IV and V. 
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(v) Madras 

Madras casnot lay claim to being an important industrial 
province. The entire population at the Census of 1921 was 
42,794,155 1 and of thc^o only 4,812,771 
i^dustrial"****^***** supported by industrial occupations^ 

development while c\f,026,751 were supported by 

ture. Madras is prevented from becoming 
important industrially because of its deficiency in coal. The high 
cost of power, owing to tlio groat distance that it lifts to be con- 
veyed, makes factor/ industries comparatively unprofitable. Unless 
the large sources oP water-power in tlio province are harnessed 
and utilised Madras will continue to export her raw materials 
instead of working them up locally. 

Tlio total number of persons employed in 1921 in industrial 
cstablisliments (of ten or more persons) consisted of 136,270 males 
• and 41,269 females.-^ Tlio chief industries 

organised w'hich are carried on in ^ (stablishments ' are 

Industries the textile and coiinected industries which 

give employment to 33,871 males and 13,750 
females.* The growing of special products such as tea, coffee and 
rubber absorb 22,748 males and 12,826 females. Metal industries 
nccoiiijt for 25,656 men and 124 women. Food industries come 
next with 16,885 men and 9,060 females. There are, of course, 
other factory industries in M 5 idra.s, but they are of much less 
importance and only comparatively small numbers are employed. 

The textile and connected industries are mainly carried 
on in the south of the province. The mills for the ginning, clean- 
ing and pressing of cotton are found chiefly at Bellary, Coimbatore 
andlKAmnad, while the spinning and weaving factories are situated 
mainly in Madras itself. There are also cotton spinning and 
weaving mills at Coimbatore, Madura, Tinnevelly and Malabar but 
on an average the total number of operatives at work in ^oacli of 
these places is approximately loss than 3,000, while Madras itself 
gives employment to nearly four times that number* 


1 Census (^IndU 1921, Vol. XJII Madras, Tart 1 Report Pago 212. 

3 Census of IndU 1921 Vol. Xlll Madras Part U Table XXll Part L page 262 

3 Census of India 1921 VoL XUl Madras Part 11 Table XXII Part L pag 

362 sf ss?. ^ * 

4 Op. Oit. Table XXU PartU page 29L 
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ITic tea and coffee plantations and factories are found mainly 
in the Nilgiris, Malabar and Coimbatore.i Work on such estates is 
very similar to agricultural work. They have been included in the 
industrial statistics because siicli places have been brought within 
the purview of the PactoricvS Act recently. Food industries which 
• inij^e flour and rice mills and sug;^ factories are scattered over 
the ^vince but comparatively large numbers are employed in 
Kistna and Tanjore and Houth Arcot.'-^ Fish curing yards arc to be 
found cliiefly oii tlio West Const of Malabar. 

Unlike Bombay, Madras is able to supply*its own labour force. 
Out of tlie total numbers employed inductrially a negligible 
fraction come from otlicr provinces.® TJie 
Labour*******^ people find work in their own 

home districts. 

While Madras only draws very slightly on other provinces for 
her labour force no less tlMn 1,731,000 Madrasis were enumerated 
in 1921 in other parts of India or in countries 
the’PfOvrnce^™ beyond India.^ This is due to the fact 
that tliougli the land is fertile tlio holdings 
are small and the population large. The joint family system frees 
certain members from their home-duties for purposes of adding to 
tfio family income. The large number of landless agricultural 
labourers form a mobile labour force with a low standard of*living. 
It competes on easy terms with local labour outside the 'province. 
Tlie most impe^rtant stream of migration from Madras is to Ceylon, 
which depends largely on South Indian labour for its tea 
estates and otlicr industries. No less tlian 447,334 Madrasis were 
enumerated in Ceylon. & Burma ranks next, the number of emigrants 
being 270,993. Those who migrate to Burma do not as a rulo*take 
their wives and families with them as is shown by the fact 
that on an average only 208 females migrate for every 1,000 
males. Planters’ estates in Mysore, Travancore and Coorg draw 
very large numbers. There is no great disparity between the 

1 Censug of India L)2l Vol. XIII Madraa Part 11 Table XXU Part II 
page 288. 

, 2 Op. Cit. Tabic XXII Part II page 298 d%e<i, ‘ • 

8 CenBUB of India 1921 Yd. XllI Madras Part II, Industrial 6tatiBti<9 Table 
XXII, Partf IV and V pages 314 and 824. 

4 OensuB of India 1021 Vol, XlIX Madras Part I, Beport pr^e 47. 

5 Op. cit, page 48. 
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sexes as women can find work as easily as men except in Coorg, 
where only 347 women migrate with every 1,000 men. The rubber 
estates in the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States 
also attract large numbers. It is calculated that on the average 
90,000 sail every yftar for these settlements, and tliat out of tliis 
• tohl 11 out of every 12 are adults and 4 out of every 5 adults are 
meifj Tliey evidently do not go witn any determination of settling. 
As a rule they stay about 25 years and frequently return for a 
second or thi^d time. The tea-gardens in Assam account for 
64,536 persons. Tlio women migrate in eqnaj numbers as the men 
to these e.statos, no doubt because of the ease yith which tliey can 
obtain work tliere. The emigi*ants to otlier provinces in India are 
not so important numerically. To Bombay, as is to be expected, one 
finds twice as many men as women emigrating. A high proportion 
of female emigrants go to the adjacent districts of Orissa. 

The tabular statom(\nt on tlie previous page sho\^ tliat tlic 
workers in industrial establishmonts arc chietly recruited from 
among the Hindu castes ; that tlie Mussal- 

pri^lpal^cMtes lo contribute between 6 and 8 per cent, 

Industries wliilc tlie Indian Cliristians contribute over 

13 per cent of the skilled and over 7 per cent 
0 ^ the unskilled workers. It is not surprising to find so largo a 
proportion of Hindus, as they form 88 • 7 per cent of th§ total 
population, but though the Christians in the Province are 'only lialf 
as numerous as the Muasalmans their contribution to the labour 
force in industrial occupations is considerably larger. *- 

Among tlie Hindus the principal castes undertaking 
industrial work are the AduDracidas or Panchamas known as the 
“ depressed classes ” and including within their number such castes 
as the Paraiyan, the Mala, Pallan, Madiga, Ghakkiliyan, 
ChcTuman and Iloleya^» Amongst these the most numerous are 
the Paraiyans, Mains and Pallans who are chiefly engaged in 
agricultural labour, while the Madigas and Chakkiliyans who are 
the next largest, are the leather workers of the Telugu and Tamil 
country respectively. The Vellalas, who contribute so largo a 


1 Census of Indis 1921, Vol. XVHI Madras l^rt I, lUport page 48. 

2 Oensns of India 1920 Vol. XIK Madras Part I, Boport p. 58. 

8 Oensa^of India 1921 Vol. XUI Madras Part I, Beport p. 1 & 8 , 
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proportion both among tlie skilled and unskilled workers, are a 
comparatively well-to-do agricultural caste, more than half their 
number being owners and tenants of land.i Tlie Vanii/ans are 
also an agricultural caste while the Balijas are both traders and 
agriculturists. From tliis it will be seen tlftit the labour for 
industries is drawn chiefly from the ‘depressed classes 'and fronji 
the important agricultural ca.Aes. Tlie Tiijans who also contrfoute 
workers to the skilled and unskilled classes are the toddy-drawers 
of the West Uoast, while the who are only ^ found among 

the unskilled workers are the toddy-drawers of the South. But 
large numbers of botl^ tliese cn.stos are also engaged in agriculture^. 

(vi) CkNTUAL PKnVINCK.S 

Tlio Central Provinces and lierar are not important from an 
industrial point of view. At the Census in 1911 it was calculated 
tliat about three-fourths of tlie po])ulation were agriculturists and 
that of the temainiag (luarter only about'*10 per cent were engaged 
in industries^. Of tliis number only a very small proportion are 
employed in industrial establisl.mcnts. ^ 

The principal industry is tlie textile, but wliile in 1911 it 
gave employment to 133,797 nudes and to 102,580 females* only 
18,419 males and 8,5 10 females wore factory 
Principal orya- employees. These Iiowever form a larj^ 
proportion ( 48 per cent ) of the total foctory 
population. Next in importance come mines and quarries whicli 
employed 20 per cent of the total.® The numbers engaged in 
the other fiictory industries are* comparatively small. Food 
industries employed 3,295 men and 1,950 fcmalc.s, but more than 
one third of the men and ra ore than one-lmlf of the females so 
engaged find employment in the jerked meat works at Saugor. 
Railway workshops which numbered 13 in all only employed 1,097 

1 Cenaui of India 1921 Vol. XllI Maclraa Part I, Rei-ort p. 220. ^ 

2 Oenaua of India 1921 VoL XIII Madras Part I Report pages 219, 220. 

3 Cenausof India 1911 VoL X Central Provlnoea and Bcrar Part I, Report 
page 244. (Figures for 1921 not available, bo figurea taken from 1911 ). 

4 Censof d^lndia 1911 Vol. X Central Provinoes and Berar part 11, Tablet 
XV page 214 (BritlBb districts), 

6 Op. dt. Table XV E page 308. ^ 

6 Op. dt. Tabi^XV B page 30S and taka XV E Part II page 316, d 
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males and 80 females. The gun-carriage factory in Jubbulpore 
employs 1,525 males. 

Tlie districts which are of importance industrially are 
Nagpur, Wardlm, Amraoti, and Akola where there are both cotton- 
spinning and wejfving mills. The collieries are situated in 
• IJtArsiughpur, Clianda, Chhindwara, ayd Betul and the ^manganese 
mine^ are situated in tlie Balagdiat, Nagi)ur and Bhandara 
districts. 

The ngriq^iltural settlement of tlie Central Provinces is on 
very similar lines to tliat of tlie United Provipces, the assessment 
Ixjing fixed for 30 years at a time. The 
ggpply lanalord is in some parts a zemindar, 

Government having fanned out its rights, 
and in others the tenant holds ^tlie land directly from Government. 
The holdings arc comparatively small and tliough parts of 
tlie province are very ricb, as in the cotton growing ^districts of 
Bcrar and the wheat growing districts of Narsinghpur, yet in 
others the labourer only earns a precarious livelihood. At times 
of bad harvest ho is coraptilled to enter the cotton-mills in Nagpur 
or to become a miner in the province itself or to migrate into the 
Bengal coal-fields, 

, In spite of the scarcity of factory work the Central Provinces 
and Berar attract a largo number of immigrants. In fact their 
number far exceeds the number of emigrants. The United 
Provinces have contributed a larger number of immigrants than any 
other province. “They include persons of all races and occu- 
pations, but the tem^iorary immigrants are mostly contractors and 
labourers in connection with road, railway and irrigation works or 
upoountry soldiers temporarily located with their regiments.” i 

Regarding the castes that seek industrial employment unfortu- 
nately the data collected at the time of the 1911 Census were not 
tabulated, but Mr. Marten, the Census 
In Superintendent, states that it “ varies chiefly 

Industries according to the tract in which the majority 

of the factories of any kind are situated.”* 
He adds that in the mines and textile factories the Mahars are 
1 Oeasus of India 19U Vol. X Central Provinoes and Berar Part I, ileport 
page 60. 

3 do. da da Report page 266. 
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most numerous among tlie workers, forming 28 per cent of the 
workers in the mines and 32 per cent in the cotton mills, Muham- 
madans, he points out, are found in tlie textile foctories, in the 
gun-carriage fiictory, railway factories and pointing presses and 
are mostly skilled workmen in the machinery or workrooms. Most^ 
of the other workers are dra^^Y froin the various labouring clc:S]|&, 
and except in the case of the cotton industries tliore soeihs no 
particular tendency for the industrial castes to enter the factories 
of their industry. There are, however, a few iLachera$ (glass 
workers by caste) hi tlie Jubbulporo glass fictory and Lohari^ 
(blacksmiths by cast0) are employed in workshops of all kinds. 


( vii ) Assam 

Tea plantation is practically tlie only industry in Assam. 

There is a small coal field in the north western part of the province 

\ .2 and petroleum is beginning to be worked in 

V^The need lor .... • • i x j j. mi 

imported labour quantities in isolated spots. The 

mineral resources of the province have not 
been seriously worked as yet, partly owi^g to lack of communi- 
cations and partly because of the absence of a local supply of labour. 
Leaving out the aboriginal or hill tribes who have not yet been 
attracted to settled forms of occupation, the Assamese themselvoi 
are refuted to be indolent and unenterprising in character. 
Moreover the province is developing very fast under a settled form 
of Government during the last hundred years and there is very 
little surplus labour among the local population for purposes of 
either agricultural or industrial development. The tea-plantations 
have therefore to rely almost entirely on imported labour. The 
total number employed in industrial establishments 1921 consisted 
of 282,019 males and 249,208 females^ and of these the majority 
are employed on the tea-gardens. The largest tea-gardens are 
found in the districts of Cachar, Sylhet, Dnrrang, Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur.5 As we liave seen when dealing with the other 
provinces, the tea-gardens of Assam draw their labour from such 
iistant parts as the Telugu country in the province of Madras, 


1 Oensoa of»IhdU 1911 VoL X, (J«ncral Frofiooet and Berar Parti, Koport . 
Page 35& 

2 of India 1921 Vol. U1 Anam Part II Table XXU part I page 298. 

3 Op. cit. TaMe^XU part II page 302. 
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from the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, from the precarious 
agricultural tracts of the Central Provinces and from the congested 
districts of Bihar and tlie United Provinces. For many years the 
planters of Assam gmployed a special recruiting establishment in 
^ the likely areas and corporate arrangements are still in vogue for 
• recruitment of labour for the ^.yhole of the tea-industry in 
AssaAi. 

Many abuses used to take place in former dpys in the 
course of recruitment and transport of the labour to tlie tea-gardens. 
To protect the labourers on the one hand an(F the planters on the 
other, special laws were enforced. Althougli 'these laws have now 
been considerably modified and relaxed, i they have not completely 
disappeared. An enquiry into the labour system in the As.sam 
tea-gardens has recently been concluded by an important committee 
appointed by Government, and it is possible that furtlier changes 
in the law may take placfi^, I liave not had an opportunity of 
visiting the Assam tea-gardens or of studying the problems at first 
hand. Those problems i^^’e extremely controversial and beyond 
the references made at chapter V I refrain from making any 
detailed comments, 

, ( viii ) Punjab 

The industrialization of the Punjab has not as yet proceeded 
very far. In the latest Census returns, 1921, 57,019 males and 
Extent and Local females are returned as employed 

diatrlbtttion of in industrial establishments. The Railway 
infustrl^a workshop.s of which the principal are at 

Lahore and Rawalpindi give employment to 
over 16,800 men,^ but apart from these two places there are 
practically no large factories in the Province. The textile and 
connected industries give employment to 12,073 males and 1,758 
females. These persons are chiefly engaged in seasonal factories 
for cotton-ginning. Tliere are a fair number of brick kilns 
scattered all over the province employing 5,833 males and 1,664 
females. Mention should also be made of the woollen mills in 


1 See ChAptor V of this book. 

2 Report of the Aisam Labour Enquiry Comraitteo 1921-22. 

3 OeniAis of India 1921, Vol. XV Punjab PartH Table XXII, Part II page 
404 9t. 
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Dliariwal and Lahore and Amritsar in which 1^888 men and 74 
women are engaged, and of the carpet factories, mostly at Amritsar, 
which employ about 1,500 persons.^ Tliere is a small coal-field at 
Dandot close to the Salt Range : another interesting mining 
industry is the extraction of salt from the mountain at Khewra. 
The workers in tlie Salt ^ines are all local people who havo 
carried on tliis industry for generations. The salt mines ave now 
a State monopoly. 

Thcre^is very little imported labour in the Pi^njab. Over 80 
per cent of those employed in factories either belong to the district 
^ in whicli they are working or have oome from 

of^Labour*^*^ adjacent ports. Among immigrants the 

largest number come from the United 
Provinces and tliey are to be found principally in the Railway 
worksliops or on skilled work in the cotton spinning and weaving 
industries, . 

Comparatively speaking there are a large number of Sheikhs 
(Musaimans) in the factories. Next in importance are the Aranis 
and then the ITrahmans. There are also 

Principal castes numlx^rs of Khatrl% Chamars^ Lohars. 

In organised ’ * ’ 

Industries Rajputs and Jar khans, Ihe Awans^ 

Chuhras, Jais and Julahas are found oniy 
among the grades of unskilled workers. 

Tlie comparative backwardnoss of industrialism in tlie province 
does not indicate any corresponding defect in tlie character of the 
population. For the Punjabi artisan is to be 
found in distant provinces, though in small 
numbers, and he ha,s made a name for himself 
even outside India. The fact is that, thanks 
to the highly important irrigation canals that have been undertaken 
in tlie province in the last fifty years, there has been an enonnous 
extension of agriculture. Tliis h.as absorl)ed largo numbers of 
agriculturists and labourers. A comparatively large proportion of 
the population of tlie province find employment in the army. 
There is at present neither surplus c.'ipital nor surplus labour in the 
province. •But the extension of agriculture is bringing much wealth 

1 Oeosus ot India 1921 V'oL XV Punjab Part 11 Table XXII Pai;); II page 404 
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to the people, sections of whom are also keen traders. The 
province has large sources of water-power and it is probable that 
important fields of petroleum will be found to be workable. The 
physique, intelligence and enterprise of the people would then 
become important ftictors in the problems arising out of a rapid 
ide^^olopment of industries. 



CHAPTER V 

CONDITIONS OP EMPLOYMENT 


Revolution In 
England 


The Industrial Revolution in England drew men and womei^ 
from their villages in large ^umbers and caused tliem to live in 
Consequences proximity to their work in th8 large 

of the Inckistrial industrial centres which grew up. In conse* 
quence they could no longer* work botli on 
the land and at a trade, but had instead to 
set themselves to lefrn how to manipulate machinery. Gradually 
they lost their agricultural skill and became entirely dependent on 
employment in factories for their liveliliood. These are some of 
the more obvious consequences of the change that took place in 
England, but what has not received so mucli attention is the effect 
that tliis divorce of factory workers from* the land has had on the 
health of the factory population and on their mental development. 
It is hard to measure such effects because ordinarily workers are not 
medically examined on entering a factory, nor during the course of 
then employment. The war, liowever, furnished a unique oppor- 
tunity for such study. A special enquiry was instituted mto the 
effect on health of tlie employment of women in munitions factories 
and itVas found tliat not only did ill-health compel many to leave 
at a comparatively early stagq, but that the incidence of sickness 
increased with the length of service. The older women and those 
who were married wore lovss able to stand the strain, but even in 
the case of the younger and unmarried women a similar result was 
discovered.! Following this a further inquiry was instituted by 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board to discover the effect of 
different occupations on healtli. For this purpose records kept by 
large Insurance and Benefit Societies were examined with great 
care. It was found, however, that owing to the frmt that certain 
important items had not been recorded it was not possible to 


1 Eepix't No. 13 of the Industrial Fatigue Bctiearch Board entitled ' a statiatical 
study of Labcsir Turnover in Munitiem and other factories by Broagfatoo,^ 
Nowbold and Allen page 18 ef Mjr. 
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institute any accurate comparison between the morbidity rates of 
factory employees and those of the general population. Although 
this lack of data precluded a proper comparison, other inquiries 
have been iastituted in certain specified trades and facts are being 
collected on which it*is hoped that it will be possible to base 
<!ofinite or relative conclusions. ^ 

The effect of employment in factcfrics on the mental develop- 
ment of the workers is no less serious. In the early days of the 
industrial revobition small children, regardless of age, Vere taken 
into factories in large numbers. This has now J)een remedied but 
there can be no doubt that in tlie past the mer^al development of 
children was seriously hampered by tlieir being allowed to take up 
an industrial career at so early an age. It is true that in a large 
proportion of cases young persons obtained training in their 
respective trades but this could not take the place of a general 
education fitting them to play their part as citizens in the national 
life. Recent research into fatigue has shewn tliat the centre of 
fatigue is the brain. The attempt therefore to supply education 
after the physical work of Clie day is over can have only partial 
success, A brain already laden with the waste-products of pliysical 
activity cannot be expected to respond to intellectual stimuli with 
any efficiency. 

It may be contended tliat tlie work itself is educative. 
Thase who have visited factories know that in the great majority 
of oases this is not so. What educative value can there be, for 
instance, in standing by a machine and passing in slips of paper 
which come out ruled the other side! Similarly, although the 
work of making boots and shoes requires considerable skill if done 
by hand, when it is done by machine, as is the case nowadays 
in factories, the boy or man has merely to guide the leather through 
the machine and can attain the requisite skill in a very short 
space of time. The tremendous waste of human ability that this 
involves is a very serious feature of factory life. Frequently so 
little skill is required that the wages given are only sufficient for 
bare subsistence. A man or woman, day after day, has to tend 
the same machine, do the same work and return hou-e exhausted 
only to recommence tlie siime process the next morning. The 
insufficiency of his wages and the small amount of leisure prevent 
him from finding a proper outlet for his real abilitiej. He becomes 
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the mere adjunct of the machine, to be turned adrift when there is 
a cessation of the demand for such machine-made articles. 

This fear of unemployment is an ever-present anxiety in the 
mihds of workers. Wage-earners linve not y^t obtained the right 
of continuous employment, but are liable to be dismissed at short 
notice. Employers are tliefeforo not obliged to look aliead and tlo 
spread out the work. They can take on men and women and 
dismiss thgm at will. In most cases savings from the wage earned 
during the period of employment are quite insufficient to tide over 
periods of enforced^idleness. A man loses his physique, his clothes 
get shabby and he 4nds it even liarder than before to got engaged. 
In the early days of tlio growth of factories men were forbidden 
to combine. They could do nothing tlien to prevent unfiiir 
dismissal. The gradual growth in power of the working classes is 
however beginning to liave a wholesome effect in helping to remedy 
some of these more obvious cases of hardship. 

The excessive over-crowding in towns that ensued as a result 
of the growth of factories not only had dire effects on tlie health, 
but also on the family life of tlie people who had to crowd into 
those congested areas. The growth of slums in industrial centres 
became an almost invariable concomitant of the .growth of factories. 
A visit to any slum area is sufficient proof of the statement that* it 
is alillost impossible to expect those wIjo have to live under such 
conditions to lead a happy and contented family life. 

Factory life has obviousty many drawbacks in England, but 
the experience gained during the last hundred years and the 
Movement to gradual growtli of a more hiunane feeling 

counteract evil towards tho.se who have to earn tlieir liveli- 
eftecta physical toil have done muoh 

to help to ameliorate conditions. The State, employers, and social 
agencies have all taken up tlie problem. Labour too has become 
articulate and has devised machinery for enforcing its demands. 

The State, which at first adopted a policy of himz •/aire, has 
definitely asserted its right to look after the well-being of its 
citizens engaged in industrial employment. 
(•) The itatt Legislation has been passed limiting the 

• hours of work in factories and prescribing 

certain minimum standards for the health and safety of *the opera- 
tives. There are in addition a whole host of regulations in force 
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to protect the health of those engaged in dangerous and unhealthy 
trades. Education has been made compulsory and at the same 
time the age of employment in factories has been raised. An 
efficient system of iijj^pection both of factories and schools has 
been instituted. Wages Boards have been established and in the 
fess organized trades Trade lioards havS prescribed minimum wages. 
To help those who are seeking employment Labour Exclianges have 
been established. By going to an Exchange a man can find put exactly 
what openings i^iere are, what skill is required and what are the 
rates of wages. To tide over periods of unemployment an insurance 
scheme is in force. The difficulties and drawbacks tliat arise cither 
in consequence of ill-health or througli an industrial accident have 
been mitigated by a Health Insurance scheme, by the compulsory 
payment of compensation and by the recognition of employers’ lia- 
bility. Tlie Trade Union movement has received recognition and 
protection by the law. Those are some of the more obvious steps 
taken by the State. They need bo only very briefly referred to 
in this book. ^ 

State action to ameliorate conditions is rendered possible only 
in so far as it is in accord with public opinion Some of tlie credit 
for State action must be ascribed to the 


ip) Employers 


support that lias been received from em- 


ployers, Some employers have been in the vanguard of progrefo and 
by their successful attempts to improve conditions have furnished 
the best justification that the State needed when bringing more 
backward employers into lino. In tlie early days llobert Owen 
was a leading employer in the reform movement. Later, similar 
action was taken by such firms as Cadbury, llowntree and Lever. 
Nowadays there are many employers wlio look after tlie 'welfare 
of their workers in a wholehearted manner. 

The work done by social agencies in England is so vast that 
it is very difficult to give a brief summary of it. In many oases 
the State itself has taken over what was at 
(6) Social agencies purely voluntary social work. Thus 

all forms of aid at times of peculiar hardships, such as sickness or 
unemployment, are now given by the State not ns a* charitable 
measure but because it is recognized that in modern conditions 


such aid is''ab8olutely necessary. Again not only have children to 
be educated but their health has to be looked after and advice has 
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to be given them when tliey are selecting a career. All this is now 
done largely through municipal agencies. Facilities for recre- 
ation and special forms of education were also at first provided 
for workers through social settlements and play-centres wliich 
were managed by voluntary social workers. Tliese are now State- 
aided. In short tlie needs of tlie workers have first been discovered 
by keen social workers ancf when the attempt to supply^these 
needs • lias been organised on a sound basis the State has 
frequently stepped in with pecuniary help. • 

The Trade Union movement may be regarded as the expression 
on the part of labaur of its need of liiimane conditions of work. 
.A. ■ Now tliat lalxiur lias liecome articulate it has 

determined not to put up witli conditions 
that are unsatisfactory from a mental, moral or physical point 
of view. The mere exjiression of such a demand on the 
part of tli^ise wlio are princi]>ally concerned in its fulfilment 
has helped considerably to bring alx)ut its acliievement. A 
standardized system of wages — one of the first demands made 
by tlie Trade Unions-- is only one among many benefits secured. 
Trade Unions have been largely instrumental in lessening the hours 
of wui k and getting them reduced even below the recognized legal 
limit. Yet another advantage given to workers by tliis movement 
is security against unfair dismi.ssal. A strike will often ensue 
fibould the workers liave reason to think that an employer has dis- 
missed a man unjustly. At a lime of strike the men are enabled to 
enforce their demands by the funds placed at tlioir disposal by 
the U nions to which tliey belong. Trade Unions also maintain 
funds to enable workers to tide over periods of illness. 

• The hardsliips suffered by the workers in England as a result 
of the rapid industrialization of the country have thus been miti- 

Beneficent effects tlio adoption of various remedial 

of the Industrial measures. On the otlier hand we must not 
Revolution overlook the many advantages tJiat have 

accrued to the workers through the factory system. There lias 
been a general iiitellectn d awakening throughout the country. 
The workei^ liave become integral parts of a vast organization, 
which is not merely national but is world-wide and international. 
They are in consequence called upon to deal with probltras which 
affect the weli-*being of per8on.s all the world over. Their power 
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to handle such problems is increasing daily. In many oases they 
have been freed from servility to a landlord. The payment of 
higher wages and the possibility of moving from one place to an- 
other and also from one country to another have liad a great edu- 
cative effect. So Tfbll, in short, are these advantages recognized 
• in England that it is safe to predict •that never again will the 
majority of the inhabitants be conteitt to be in the condition in 
whioli they were before the advent of the Industrial Revolution. 

Wliile the Industrial Revolution is a/a»t accompli in England 
the process is only gradually taking place in t4dia and agriculture 

Condltiont in holds its own. 'JJie immediate conse- 

Indla quence of this is tliat while in England a defin- 

ite industrial class has grown up with recog- 
nized rights and obligations, in India such a class is only slowly 
coming into being. The industrial workers in India form a very 
small proportion of tlie general population and on the vjiole do not 
seek industrial work as a permanent means of livelihood. Further 
their rights and obligations are also correspondingly slow in 
receiving recognition. 

I have already described the distinctive features of village life 
in India, I need only briefly recapitulate them liere, before passing 
t*Iecapltulation on to contrast tliom with tlio features of 

of feat urea of factory life. In an Indian village, life is a 

vlllage.life . . , xx 1 

comparatively simple matter. A man is 

either wholly occupied in agriculture or at some trade, or he combines 
both these occupations. Many villages, though their number 
is fast decreasing, are still to a large extent self-supporting and 
consequently thete is room for a variety of occupations. In a great 
many cases the man follows the Iiereditary calling of his parents. 
In this way not only is hereditary aptitude passed down to succeed- 
ing generations, but also the traditional method of doing the work 
is taught to all members of the family. Eacli liome becomes a 
training ground. Although a joint system of work prevails there 
is division of labour. Thus, tlie women spin the cotton and prepare 
the yarn for weaving, but the weaving itself is done by the men. 
Similarly in other handicrafts the women are responsible for some 
of the processes while others are from time immemorial left to the 
men. The work though often requiring considerable skill is not 
atrenuoos on the whole and is generally performed 'in a leisurely 
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manner. The hours are not fixed and a man can take frequent rest 
intervals during the day. A close personal relationship exists 
between the workers and those for whom tliey work. Tliey all 
know each other and join in the festivities peculiar to their caste. 
‘Family life yields maximum satisfaction and tiiift-honoured customs 
and rites are duly observed. Should it become necessary for one 
or more members of the fami^ to migrate to another plaoe or 
province to seek remunerative employment, tliose wlio are loft 
behind will preserve tlio integrity of the family life till his return. 

Before passing oa to deal specially with lk)mbay, Calcutta and 
a few other important industrial towns whicli may be taken as 
General features representative of the industrial centres of 

of factory- life In Lidia, some features of factory life which are 

common to all provinces will first be mentioned. 
A notable peculiarity that strikes one in large industrial centres in 
India, sucli^s Bombay and Calcutta, is tlg3 difficulty that confronts 
a man who wislio-s to continue the family life to wliich he has been 
accustomed. So great are tlioso initial difficulties that many a man 
has to decide from the start to leave liis family beliind him. If his 
wife and son do accompany liim with the intention of working tliom- 
selves, then tliere is, in tlie great majority of mills, no person to 
wliom he can explain his personal circumstances and who will bf 
suffioieiftly interested in them to see whether it is possible for the 
entire family to obtain employment at the same mill. If by chance 
his son gets employment at the same mill, father and son will, in all 
probability, not work near each other nor will tlie father have the 
privilege of teaching the son. If the wife is so fortunate as to be 
engaged in the same mill she will, in tlie majority of cases, be 
relegated to another department. They may all enjoy the rest 
interval together, but the man will probably prefer to sit with Ins 
co-workers. The son, if he is under 15, will only be allowed to 
work half-time and so will return home alone and even if he has a 
brother also working at the same mill their hours will probably not 
coincide. In Bengal there is a complicated shift system in force 
which adds still further to the difficulties of family life. The 
number of ^fts makes it difficult for the members of a family to, 
have the same hours. 

The excesjjve overcrowding wliicli, generally speaking, factory 
workers have to endure has an even more deleterious effect on 
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family life. In many cases knowledge of these facts prevents a 
man from bringing his family with him, for in India family-life 
is most zealously guarded and seclusion and privacy are 
sought after by all. Town life cannot but have a very 
disintegrating effect on it, for when a man does bring liis family' 
• with him they liave almost invariably to live crowded up with other 
families and all hope of privacy disappears. An Indian woman 
naturally takes a pride in keeping lier liomo clean and all her 
cooking utensils, which are often her only tangible possessions, 
shining with briglitnoss. This is no longer p(^sible when she lias 
to live in an insanitary chawl (tenement building) in Bombay or in 
a crowded bustee (labour settlement) in the Calcutta suburbs. All 
tlie cooking with its attendant smoke soon blackens everytiiing, for 
chimneys and iiteplaces are unknown and even tlie clothes whicli are 
hung up to screen tlie verandahs very soon become dirty. The 
atmospliere in such circupistances becomes vitiated ryid diseases 
such as plague and intiuenza naturally thrive in this environment. 

Another serious feature of factory-life is its otfect on healtli. 
Very frequently tlie workers liave to live crowded together in 

insanitary dwellings. The Census report for 
Effect of factory mm u c 

life on health IIUU gave tlie number of persons per square 

mile ill the following towns: — ]3ombay, 
42,585; Calcutta with suburbs 24,841; Howrah 20,98.5; Cauvnpore 
and Cantonment 18,260. Though housing conditons are bad in 
all tliese cities the conditions in Jk)mbay are the worst. The 
density of Bombay Town and Island as a. whole is 78 persons per 
acre which compares unfavourably with Ijomion which had in 1922 
an average density of 60 persons per acre.'- Further many wards 
of Bombay city have . a very much higher density. .Thus 
in C ward there are .sections where the number of persons per 
acre is over 500; .similarly in B Ward there are sections with a 
density of over 400 persons^. While the otlier industrial centres 
mentioned above have a lower average den.sity than London it 
may be pointed out that the municipal ureas in these towns 
include the “ civil station ” which almost invariably contains large 
^open spaces which vitiate the results. Further thd' majority of 

1 Census of India Vul. 1 India l*art 1, Heport page 54. 

2 0ea8i\s Table* of County of London for 1922. 

3 Census of India 1921 Vol. IX Citiea of Bombay Preeidtney Part 11— City 
Table 1 page V. 
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the houses except in Bombay or Calcutta are seldom more than 
one storey in height. The consequent crowding together of the in- 
habitants has more serious effects than in places where buildings 
are several storeys in heiglit. Cawnijoro may be cited as a striking 
illustration of tliese facts. The average density per acre in the 
“ Civil lines” is 12*4 person^wliile in three of tlie otlier Wards of 
the city the density is more tl«m 125 persons j3cr acre and from 49 
to 81 per cent of the population of those parts live in one room.i 
While London lias tiio advantage of an eftiqjcnt drainage 
system, a good water^upply and a large stall ot sanitary inspectors, 
it has not yet been fcnnd possible to make provision to the same 
extent for tliese necessities in India. The con.sequenoo is that 
while the death rate in England for the total civilian population 
per 1,000 living was 12-4 in 1920- it was 30*84 in Indin.^ 
{Similarly, wliile the infantile mortality was 80 per thousand births 
in England^ it wa.s 556 in Bombay city, ^6 in Calcutta and 282 in 
Madras city. Even if tlie figures for the province a,s a wliole are 
taken ( a fairer method of comparison ) the results are suflSciently 
startling. For the provinces of Bombay,* l^ngal and Madras the 
accorded deatli rate was 183, 207 and 161 resi)ectively. 

Further, tlie contrast between the agricultural work and factory 
work is even greater in India than in England and the oons^ 
quencet are tlierefore accentuated. In a recent publication on 
healtli the expression “children of the sun” is used and the health- 
giving properties of the sun are di.scussed. While no one would 
contest the beneficial influence of the sun, its even greater im- 
portance in this respect in India should be emphasised. Iho 
races in this country liaving been born and bred for many gene- 
rations in tropical heat, have become dependent on it as a prime 
necessity of tlieir existence. Work in factories and more 
e8i)ecially in underground mines deprives to a great extent those 
who follow these occupations of this necessity. This fact should 
be borne in mind in connection with the subject of labojir turn- 
over, long hours of work and time keeping. 

1 Ceri8U8 ^ India 1321 Vol. XVI Part I heport Appendix E page 33. 

2 Annual Report of the Chief Me^licid Otficcr of Health of England for th» 

year 1320 10. 

3 Annual Report of the Public Health OoinmiBsloaer with the Qojernmont of 
Ind ia for 1920 p]^' 56 and 57. 
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The need of securing a certain modicum of sunlight may be 
one of the reasons why the agriculturist even when he becomes an 
industrialist clings tenaciously to his agricultural rights and to 
his village home. The divorce between these two modes of life, 
which is an almo^ universal feature in England, has not yet 
I taken place in India. Return to tl^ health-giving occupation of 
agriculture doubtless helps to keep the labour force in a state of 
greater physical efiiciency tiian would be tlie case if factory work 
was the sole occupation. In some cases, a permanent industrial 
population is growing up round the factories. ^ It is desirable that 
satisfactory conditions sliould be secured fo%tliis growing class in 
order to prevent the deterioration of their physique. The great 
majority of factories have to face this fluidity of their labour 
force and to make arrangements accordingly. In the mining 
industry, where tlie workers enjoy still less opportunity of 
spending any time of thp day in the sun, the fluidity of labour 
is even more marked. 

While an investigation of factory conditions and of the liousing 
conditions under wliich tflie great majority of the workers live 
can leave little doubt as to the serious effect 
relating to health of sucli conditions on healtli, there are no 
^ statistics available relating to the industrial 

population per se whicli would enable a comparison to be made 
between their health and that of the non-industrial population 
living respectively in the town and in the country. There 
are not yet sufficient medical practitioners in India to enable such 
an inquiry to be carried out with any measure of success. The 
great majority of persons receive no medical aid whatever during 
the course of an illness. Nothing can therefore be known 
as to the cause of their death nor is it possible at present to 
arrange for this maintenance of a record of the occupation at time of 
death. Even if arrangements could bo made, many an industrial 
worker yrould be returned as an agriculturist because he had 
returned to his village to die, although the cause of Ids dea^ 
might have been consumption contracted in a mill. It may be 
;ioted that in the Ratnagiri district it is a general* 'belief that 
many men return to die there of consumption contracted in the mills. 

The possibility of return to agricultural work robs unem- 
ployment of the dire results that accompany it in countries where 
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industrialism has reached a more advanced stage. The low yield 
of the land and the large numbers that have to subsist on the 
produce of comparatively small lioldings mean, however, that the 
return of an additional member will lower still further the 
'standard of living for the whole family. In spite of these dis- 
advantages there can be no .doubt that the possibility of this 
return to agricultural employment puts the Indian labourer in a 
much stronger pasition than a factory- worker in England to whom 
no suoli alternative is open. , 

So great is the ignorance of tlie ordinary villager of tlie work 
done in factories that,wlien lie goes to undertake it he has very 
little knowledge of the kind of work he will 
^ be expected to do. He has perhaps been 

conditions recruited by a sinlar or recruiting agent who 

has given him an advance of money, and if he does not keep his 
contract he^ renders himself criminally Jiable. The Workmen's 
Breach of Contract Act wliich gives this power to employers is now 
generally regarded as a measure which should be repealed. The 
Government of India in a recent debate (I’obruary 20th, 1923) in 
the Jjegislative Assembly lias pledged itself to bring in a bill 
which will have the effect of rendering all such forms of contract 


illegal after 1926. ^ 

In^ddition to the strangene.s8 of tlie work and surroundings, 
the man has to adapt himself to a completely novel aspect of the 
relationship with his employer. When he 
between enters a tactory, lie ls paid a iixed wage, li 


employer and 
employed 


ill, or absent from work, instead of meeting 
with kindly solicitude about his welfare, he 


finds. that he has rendered himself liable to a fine. If he cannot 
adapt himself to the work ho is dismissed and has forthwith to 
endeavour on his own initiative to try and find work elsewhere or 
has to return home. Very frequently he finds liimself burdened 
with debt. He has not received any wages till the completion of 
the first montli of his employment and sometimes much later and 
so has been compelled to borrow at high rates of interest. Some 
employers ghre a certain grain allowance, the value of which is ^ 
deducted from wages in the following month, but the majority do 
not. The custom of withholding wages and paying then^ a month 
in arrears doubtless causes severe hardship. Employers justify it 
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by urging that it is the only way they can keep any hold on tlieir 
men. Whether it is justifiable or not to keep a liold in this way 
is open to question. 

I .shall now pass on to compare tlie advantages that a factory 
worker in England dias over his follow worker in India. Though’ 
the balance of* advantage undoubtedly lies 
on the side of4;lie man in England the worker 
in India has .some advantages. Having a 
liomo and work to wliich he can return when 
he cea.se3 to be employed in a factory gives 
him a certain strength. On the other hand Iii.s power of bargaining 
is considerably weaker. Trade Union.s are only beginning to be 
organized and do not at pre.sent assi.st a man much in the process 
of bargaining. Generally .speaking, a man is so ignorant when 
he comes to take up factory work that ho is obliged to accept the 
terms offered. There is po standard rate of wages. Jn Bombay, 
for instance, the wfigos vary from mill to mill and this variation 
is often one of the causes of a strike. The Industrial Disputes 
Committee, which was appointed in Bombay to examine into the 
cause of strikes and to suggest remedie.s, very strongly recommended 
that standards should be adopted for the payment of wages. 
The difficulties are immensely increased in industries where 
smaller numbers are employed and where tliere is not even the 
nucleus of a Trade Union. A villager is, in siicli in.stance.s, in a 
particularly weak position, lie has left his home because of 
pecuniary need and cannot return immediately. He is therefore 
practically com^ielled to take what is ofi’ered. 

This briug.s us to yet another advantage that the English 
factory worker has over the Indian. Mention has been made of 
the facilities offered by the Labour Exchanges in England which 
put a man in pos.session of the relevant facts before he migrates 
in search of employment. There is no such agency in India. 
Rumour alone guides men to different localities, though in some 
oases there are certain men who recruit for mills and factories. 
These men are either accredited agents, as in the case of tea-garden 
labour and of some mines, and are mainly employed^-as such, or 
* they are ‘ jobbers * who bring workers to the mills and fa^jtories 
and thep supervise their work. A third method is for the 
recruiters themselves to get engaged to a contractor’ together with 
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the whole labour force under them. In such oases the recruiter 
draws the wages of the men recruited by liim and in some instances 
that came under my notice he received in addition a sum calculated 
as a percentage of the wages bill to enable liim to provide 
housing for tlie workers. Firms state in support of this practice 
that they liave neither tlie capacity to tap sources of labour supply 
nor are they in a position to coiftrol the labour after it lias arrwed. 
Tlie case for utilising the services of employment superintendents 
is consec^uently a strong one. An accredited agency fcs- the supply 
of labour required would also help to 'mitigate many of the hard- 
ships ari.sing from tliei present somewhat haphazard methods of 
recruitment. 

Another advantage given to workers by tlie Trade Union 
Movement in England is security against unjust dismissal. In 
India workers an^ not pi*otecte<i. It i.s true that men sometimes go 
on strike if qjio of tlieir number has been tinfairly dismissed, but, 
owing to the unorganized state of labour, it is not difficult for a 
manager to engage substitutes in place of those on strike. The 
power to strike is undoubtedly present but the power of the workeiu 
to enforce their wishes by doing .so is true only in a minority of 
oases. Powerful organizations of employers have come into being 
in India, but there is jus yet nothing comparable to them in the < 
labour world. Fuller information regarding the Trade Union 
movement will be given in the last chapter. 

Members belonging to the 'Unions in England are at times of 
strike helped to maintain existence by Trade Union funds. In 
India such funds are very small and a worker on strike has ordiii' 
arily to face the alternative of starvation or of return to his 
village homo. 

It will thus be seen tliat in western countries trade unions 
secure to their members fair treatment, .standard wagas and sub- 
sistence during a time of strike. They also maintain benefit funds 
to enable workers to tide over a period of illness. The worker.s can 
also secure many benefits for themselves by joining the groat 
Friendly Societies. Tliey can insure against sicknes.s, unem- 
ployment an(fTleath in such Societies. But they are not left to their 
unaided resources even in these cases. There is now iH force in 
England a State system of insurance against sickness dhd un- 
employment Women are secured maternity benefits at the time 

15 
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of cliildbirtli. There is as yet nothing comparable to this in India. 
Some up-to-date firms ^liave a sickness benefit fund and also a 
maternity benefit fund. There are also a number of other firms in 
India with benefit funds, but on the whole tliey are exceptions- A 
system of State insurance against unemployment is not needed in’ 
India as a man can generally return to his village if thrown out of 
factory employment. 

A system of workmen’s compensation in case of injury or 
death arising out of accidents is a necessary corollary of industrial 
life. Workmen in England have been safeguarded in this way 
since tlie year 1881 but in India legislation to enforce the liability 
of the employer has only just begun. Here again up-to-date 
employers have in India voluntarily recognized tlieir obligations in 
this respect, but tliis was by no means universal. Considering the 
poverty of the majority of the population in India and their 
consequent inability to. provide against accidents, tli^ Bill, which 
has been recently passed, has remedied ti crying evil. The pro- 
visions of this enactment will be dealt with in greater detail in tlie 
final chapter. 

In short the protection secured to workers in England by 
legislation and by Trade Union agi-eemcnt is far more extensive 

than is the case in India. In India there 

ProgreM of yg,.y protection by Tradit Union 

labour legislation i , . , • • 

In India agreement and legislation is untortunately 

bound to proceed more slowly than in England. 
When it was first attempted it met with very serious opposition, 
but public opinion is gradually becoming enlightened and employers 
arq beginning to realize the utility of common standards. A great 
deal still remains to be done, more especially in tlie way of 
enforcing tlie legislation that has already been passed. The 
existing staif of inspectors is quite inadequate and needs strength- 
ening. Not only is an addition required to tlieir numbers but the 
time is long overdue when women inspectors should be appointed 
to look to the conditions under which women and children are 
employed. Medical inspectors are also urgently required. A step 
in the right direction iias been t;»ken by giving thv Directors ot 
Public Health in the various provinces the power of .factory 
inspectoTS. Moreover workers in India suffer from many diseases 
which seriously hamper their efficiency. It is therefore desirable 
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that in addition to medical inspection of factories, general questions 
relating to tlie health of tlie workers sliould be carefully examined 
and necessary ameliorative measures should bo adopted Thus, it 
is known that hookworm disease is a potent caiLso of inefficiency. 
In the case of tliis disease modern scientific tfeatment is cheap 
and edectual and yet it is caivied out only in a few places. An 
i>idustrial medical service is Sorely needed in this country. It 
would Ix! welj if employers would combine to supply such a service 
for tlioi^ workers. The small cost would bo adecpmtely repaid. 

In England there is fiot the same need a..s, owing to the system 
of panel doctors, workors can secure medical attention when ill. 

Yet another benclit which is secured by legislation for workers 
in England is freedom from undue fining. Truck Acts Ijavo been 
in force since 1831, but in India the workers are not protected in 
this way. Headers in England will 1)0 surpri.sed at the power that 
employers ilk India have over their workpeople. If they recollect 
at the same time that the great majority of the workers are 
illiterate and in many ca.sos arc incapable of understanding an 
elaborate system of fining, tlicy will be in a better po.sition to 
appreciate how gi^eat a need there is in India for .something similar 
to a Truck Act. 

We have seen tliat condition.s in factorie.s are regulated by» 
legislatfbn in England and also to some extent by Trade Union 
rules and regulations. The.'^e however only prescril^e certain 
minimum standards. Employef-s, who wish to make their workers 
feel that their right to gcnxl conditions i'^ recognized by the 
management, liave organized Works Committees in their ffictories. 
These Committees are made up of elected repro.se uta fives of the 
workers and of the management. Wlien tliey meet they discuss 
conditions and suggest improvements. Their importance is 
generally recognized. In India the Government is now endeavour- 
ing to faster such Committees in State workshops and to encourage 
private firms to do likewise. Two important firms in Bombay have 
succeeded in establishing such Committees. They have been 
helped in their efforts by the Servants of India League, who have 
done all they can to make the workers realize the utility of such • 
Committees. 

The welfare movement in England has Ijeen instrumental both 
in improving conditions of employment and in bringing about a 
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close personal relationship between the workers and the management. 
There can be no doubt that tliis must be counted as another 
advantage that workers in England have over those in India. This 
is not intended to imply that the welfare movement is non-existent 
in India. The ex^fbt stage of its development will be discussed ‘ 
later, but hitherto it lias not succeeded in doing much towards 
bringing about better relations between employers and employed. 

While tlierefore it must be admitted that the Englisli factory- 
worker is oi» the whole in a better position than the^ worker 
Advantage's in India, we must not f®rget that in India as 

factYi7 employees employment in factories brings 

in India certain advantages in its train. In India it 

enables a man to earn the money he needs for agricultural pui-poses 
and often enables liiin to improve his status. Instead of being 
a landless hibourer he may witli his savings become a tenant, 
the proud possessor of a piece of land. The experience^ that lie has 
gained in the city has in a great many cases given him a certain 
amount of mechanical skill. He is therefoi-e more ready to adopt 
the mechanical npplin’ cos that are now gradually being utilized in 
agriculture. He is in a better position to bargain. He lias, 
perhaps, a little capital and lie also knows Ids own economic value 
♦bettor tlinn lie did before ho gathered now cxi)erience in a factory 
town. He is more open to ideas and will accept suggestions as to 
how he may improve the yield of his land. Socially, too, his 
position is improved. He will no longer bo willing to accept the 
position of a virtual serf on the land. Further he has been ao- 
cuatoraed to meet men of all castes and to work alongside of them. 
He will therefore be unwilling to bo treated as untouchable or 
unclean. He will not he content to accept the views of the 
conservative elements of his caste on each and every matter, but 
will endeavour to persuade them to take broader views. 

All this is true of the man who has been successful and who 
has returned to his village in a stronger pecuniary position and 
with his health iiniiripaii*ed. There is, however, another side to the 
picture. As conditions are at present there con be no doubt, 
though little statistical evidence is available, that many a man 
returns to his village a physical wreck. The work in the factory 
and the Unsatisfactory housing conditions have taken away from him 
practically his only asset in life — his health. Tfiere was nobody 
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in the factory particularly interested in seeing that so far as possi- 
bfc he did not disregard the laws of health. In his hurry to put 
together some savings out of his wages ho has not perhaps even 
bought sufficient food for himself, or perhaps the climate of the city, 
tlie pliysioal conditions of the factory and tlie unusual strain of the 
work have proved detrimentaj to Ins health. Factory work is of 
comparatively recent growtli in India. Tlie strict discipline and 
the long hours of work onnnot fail to be irksome to a man v^io lias 
liithcrto been accustomed to neither. Tlie need to prevent overstrain 
is consequently greii^er in India than in England. It is needed for 
the workers and alsq for tlie sake of securing future workers. A man 
who returns a pliysical wreck to his village acts ns a very strong 
deterrent and prevents many another from running the same risk. 


( i ) Bombay 

A brief sketch was given in Chapter IV of the principle 
industries ^f the Bombay Presidency. K was seen that the textile 
Recapitulation ol connected industries were the most im- 

the extent of portant, giving en^ployment to 67 per cent of 

organised ^5 women out of 

« the total engaged in industrial establish- 

ments. The remaining industries were found to bo those connect- 
ed with dockyards and ship-repairing, engineering works, motor- 
car works and iron and brass foundries. Chemical factories, 
electric works and printing presses were also noted as giving- 
employment to large numbers. It was pointed out that the 
majority of the industries of the Presidency were located in 
Bombay itself and that Ahmedabad, ►Slioiapur and the East 
Khandesh respectively ranked next in industrial importance. In 
short Bombay besides being the centre of the cotton industry 
has large metal worksliops and printing presses, tanneries, 
mechanical engineering workshops, aerated water factories, flour 
mills, saw mills, oil mills and a hast of minor industries.^ 

These facts are sufficient justification for describing at some 
length both the general conditions in Bombay and the conditions 
inside th^ cotton mills and factories. I shall then pass on to 
study the effects of these conditions on family life and health. 
Before closing the chapter I shall ende/ivour to contrast fectory 


1 Annaai Factory Report, Bombay, 1921, Statuneat Na HI 
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conditions in the different industrial centres with the conditions 
obtaining in otiicr forms of organised employment. Finally I sliwl 
attempt to gauge some of the effects of employment in factories on 
the villages from whicli einigr;ints come to take up this work. 

Many of the djfficuities confronting Bombay arise out of its ‘ 
rapid rise into industrial importance. In 1661 Bombay liad a 
population of. about 10,000 inhabitants. i 
Bombay*'^ty ^ time of the Census of 1872 this 

number had increased to 644,405 and ^t the 
time of the Census in 1021 it was 1,175,914.- ^ Between 1872 and 
1921 tlio population had, that is to say, almosi-. doubled. Another 
source of difficulty is tlio largo emigrant population, less tlian 
200,000 out of the inhabitants liaving been lx>rn in tlie city itself. 

In consequence of these facts tlie contrast between life in a 
village and factory life is greater in Bombay tlian in any otlier 
city. in India. The parts of thgt city in 
conditions whicli the factory population live are 

densely crowded. Tlie average density of 
Bombay town is 78*05 persons per acre ; in tlie industrial area the 
density is from three to five hundred per acre and in some parts 
it rises to over 700.* The majority of the inhabitants ( 66 
o^t ) are housed in one- room tenements, the average number of 
occupants of which is over 4 persons.'* Of the rest, a large pro- 
portion occupy two rooms and only 20 per cent of tlie population 
live in thi-eo rooms or more. The condition of the persons occupying 
one room is nothing short of deplorable. Many of these rooms are 
occupied by two families and in some cases one room accommodates 
more than eight families.^ 

The difference between the housing conditions in Bombay and 
those in London has been graphically illustrated in the latest 
Census report.® While 66 per cent of the 
w^th^Londoo Bombay population live in one room tenements 

, with an average number of 4 persons in each, 

1 Census of India 1911 Vol. I, Page 43. 

3 Census of India 1921 Vol. VIII Bombay preeidenoy Part I Report page. 61. 

3 Census of India 1921 Bombay Vol. IX. Part II City Table Ipa^ V. 

* 4 Op. cit. Bombay Housing Table VI A — page S3. 

5 Ccnsui of India 1921, Bombay, Vd, IX, Part II Housing Tables VI A and 
VI B pages 36 and 39. 

() Census o[ India 1921, Bombay Vol. IX Part I graphs opposite page XVUL 
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in London only 6 per cent of the population live in one room 
t^cments of wliich tlie average number of occupants is 1 • 92. 
Cjnditions in Bombay are obviously far worse than in London. 

Tliis terrible state of over-crowding naturally carries in its 
traifi many other evils. Family life, in the sorise in which it is 
undert^ood in India, becomes impossible.^ 
Trowed fug ^ ®ver- There can l>c no privacy under .such con- 

ditions. The elTect on liealtli is i!o less 
disastrous. The Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
Bombay writes that^the rate of infantile mortality in t)ie city of 
Bombay is possibly the highest in the worhl. The close relation 
existing between over-crowding and a liigh infant doatli rate is 
shewn in a table given in the Administration Beport of the 
Municipal Commis.sioner for tlie City of Bombay for 1920.1 
According to the data collected more tlian 75 per cent of the total 
births occi^rred in families limited to tj^e occupation of a single 
room or a portion of it. The mortality rate among infants born in 
tliese conditions was over 80 per cent. The proportion of deaths 
to births varies inversely as tlio numbed of rooms occu])ied by the 
parents. The higli death rate, in sucli circumstances, can scarcely 
cause surprise esi>ecially when it is realized that “ in the congested 
areas of tlie city houses four and even live storeys liigh will ^ 
fount? attached on either side and separated in the rear from a 
similar row of houses by a gully often less than six feet in width, 
wliich takes the over-llow from privie.s and a fiords access to the 
sweepers for tlie removal of the privy baskets. ’’-i 

The drainage of the city of Bombay is a further potent cause 
of a high death rate. The report of the executive Health Officer 
reveals a highly dangerous state of affairs and accounts for 
the high death rate which is the feature of any epidemic that 
occurs in Bombay. At the northern end of the sewer system, we are 
told in that report, the sewers are incapable of carrying the quantity 
of sewage which enters them during the rains. In other parts the 
sullage water is taken into closed and open storm-water drains or 
runs on to small plots of land in quantities which are much too great 
for absorpSonu In yet other parts the overflow from privies passes 


1* Bepoft oi tbd Mttaloipal CommiMioQer for tbe City of Bombay 19SO-31 
YoL 11* page 

2 Op* dk page 40. 
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into cess pools wbioli are periodically emptied by carts. A number 
of these cess pits are approached by unmetalled roads which becoi^jb 
impassable during the monsoon months. The Health Officer acids 
that “ these fertile sources of disease and abominable nuisance ” 
were being dealt with but on account of the heavy cost of material 
^.and the lack of sufficient water pressure for flushing the worst cases 
only were being taken up at present.! 

Tlie reporf-i submitted by Dr. Barnes to tlie Government of 
Bombay gives further details of these unsatisfactory conditions. 

Dr. Barnes is an officer of the Women’s 
D^*Barneii Medical Service. Her services were lent to 

tlie Bombay Government by the Council of 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund to investigate tlie conditions of 
women’s employment in Bombay witli special reference to the 
question of childbirth. In the course of her inquiry she visited 
many workers in tlieir hpmes. She found many livi)pg in the 
ground floor or basement whore the plinth was much below the 
road level and which in consequence must linve been in a state of 
flood during the monsoon. ' She gives a graphic description of the 
oases of over-crowding that slie encountered. As an example of 
a particularly bad state of affairs .she describes a room, .size 15X12 
ft., which was tlie home of six fimilies. No less than 30 persons 
occupied the room and three of the women were ex[iecting to be 
delivered. Delivery would take place in a small space of 3 ft. X 
4 ft screened olT for the purpose, Eacii family had its own cooking 
place, a small brick erection made with three bricks placed at 
right angles to each other and without chimneys. The efiect 
of such conditions on these expectant mothers can easily be 
imagined. That the doatli rate among children born in one-roomed 
tenements is high can tlms cause no surprise. Dr. Barnes states 
that she saw many rooms answering to this description. She adds 
however that she found a very distinct improvement in housing 
conditions whore the ‘ chawls * or dwellings had been provided by 
the millowners. It is only fair to add tliat the chawls built by 


1 Report of Municipal Couimlsgiouer for tbo City of Bombay Volf 11. 1920>21 

pige 40. 

2 Report by Dr. Barnes entitled Maternity Benefits for Indnstrial 
Workers” pul lished in Bombay Labour Gazette for September l|i22, pp. 3US8. 
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th^ Improvement Trust of Bombay are generally a great ira- 
pr(»ment on others built before the Trust came into operation. 

The great need of suitable housing for tlie operatives in 
Bombay has been receiving the attention of Government for some 
considerable time. In 1920 the new Develop- 
finprovwnent Department of Jiombay was constitutecL 

It has undertaken to provide 50,000“ one 
roomed tenements for the working clas.ses in Bombay. Another 
13,000 are to l>e provided by the Improvement 'IVust and the 
Corporation are endeavouring to increase the number of their 
tenements. 

Living thus in crowded areas it is not surprising that many 
workers anxiously await the day when they will be able to return 
to their villages. They are not, in the great 
Insanitary^* majority of cases, able to balance the ad- 

condltlons 6n vantages and disadvantages with any degree 
stability of labour accuracy, but they cannot fail to be aware 

tliat their cliildren die more easily and in darger numl)ers in the 
city than in the village. Could they compare tlio figures they 
would Imd that wliile tlie infintile death rate for the province was 
18-3 per cent, it was at the same period (1920) 55*6 i)er cent for 
Jiombay city. Even among adults they would find tliat there wag 
a far liigher mortality. In 1920 the rate of deaths per 1000 of the 
population was 26*81 for the P^.^idency in districts excluding 
town.s, while in Bombay it was 48* 8.^ Apart from the greater 
unhenithiness of city life the higher death rate luay in part Ijo 
attributed to tlie better system of registration in force. 

The cotton spinning and weaving mills arc located on the 
island of Bombay, a short distance away from the well-to-do 
residential area. Owing to tlie extreme congestion most mills are 
closely surrounded by * chawls ’ and ottier buildings. With 
exceptions in the case of recent structures, the mills are from four 
to five storeys high. Many of the difficulties with wliich managers 
are faced arise from this lack of space. The problem of housing 
labour is acutA and within the factory itself it is difficult to secure 
adequate light and ventilation. Further, trouble in one mill easily 
spreads to the others and a minor strike may soon reach ^gantic 

proportions. • 

1 Annual Beportof the Public Health ComiuiaBioner for 1920 p. 5C, 
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Tlie facts relating to the labour supply in Bombay Imve 
already been dealt with in Chapter IV. Attention has been dr^n 
both to its heterogeneity and to the low proportion of women 
among the immigrants. The fact that so large a proportion of the^ 
total population of Bombay is made up of immigrants from all 
parts of India accounts very largely for the instability of the 
laboftr force in that city. The labour-problem is therefore an 
extraordinarily difficult one in Bombay. Among the total 
employees engaged in industrial establishments 84*5 per oent are 
men, 14 *2 per cent women and 1*3 per-cent children.^ Tlie 
women and cliildren are to be found chiefly in tlie textile factories 
where the proportion between males and females is as 77 : 23.*-* 

In the spinning and weaving mills the men do the actual 
spinning and weaving. The women arc employed in the reeling 
and winding departments as piecers or 
wofk'in^*^" followers in ring spinning ancf as doflers. 

textile factories Cldldren, boys and girls are employed chiefly 

as* doflers in the roving nnd spinning 
departments. There can be no doubt as to tlie strenuous nature 
of the work done by the men. Though tlie spinning macliines are 
similar to tliose in England and tlie weaving macliines are like 
^ those run by women in England yet tlie temperature and the state 
of humidity of the atmo.sphere render both spinning nnd weaving 
much more exhausting tliaii in England. The work of reeling in 
which the majority of women are employed is from a pliysical 
point of view not of an exhausting nature. It consists in winding 
tlie yarn round a frame which is worked eitlier by power or by hand. 
The yarn is tlien tied up into bundles. The reeling department is 
generally at some distance from the din of the machinery. There 
is no excessive noise in the department itself and no artificial 
means for humidifying the aif have to be adopted. The winding 
department, where tlie yarn is wound on to drum, cheese or pirn 
winder^ is very different and the conditions are much more 
exhausting. So also in the ring-spinning the women have to work 
in among the mflchines and consequently the work causes greater 


1 OMnug of India 1921 Vol VllI Bombay Presidenoy Part II Table X X II 

Partly page 404. » 

2 Op. oit. Tible XXII Part 1 page 366. 
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fatigue. The half-timers who are employed in the roving and 
8p%niiig departments are subjected to tlio noise and rattle of tlie 
maotinery and though they have frequent pauses in which to rest 
they have to be very quick at doffing, or removing the bobbins from 
•the machines. • 

In tlie textile industry in Bombay the hours of work wore 
limited to 12 a day for men, 11 for women and 6 for children by 
Act XII of 1911. The now Act of 1922 has 
Hours of Wbrk made no cliaiiges as far as tlio d»ily hours for 
♦women and cliildren are concerned, but has 
limited the hours of men to 11 and the total weekly hours of adults 
to 60 in the week. The legal limit exceeds the hours now gene- 
rally worked in Bombay. After tlio mill strike in 1920, millownera 
reduced the liours of work for adults to 10 and of cliildren to 5. 
The men generally start work at 7 a.m. and end at G p. m. with 
an hour’s br^ak from 12 to 1. In some mjjls women are allowed to 
start at 8 m m. and to end at 5-30 p. m. They also liave the break 
from 12 to 1. The lialf-timers work in two shifts, from 7 a. m. to 
12 noon and from 1 to 6 p. m. 

Thougli this limitation of hours of work imposed by the Act of 
1922 lias not made much dilTerence so far as textile mills in 
Bombay are concerned, there can \yo no doubt tliat tlie general 
effect will be beneficial. Before its pn.ssage the liours of work for 
men in factories otlier tlian textiles were unlimited and it was 
largely in the smaller factories ^hat abu.sc.s t(X>k place. Further 
the extended definition of the term ‘ factory ’ in the new Act will 
bring a still larger number of factories within the scope of this 
limitation of hours. 

Accurate infonnation with regard to wages in India can only 
be obtained with difficulty as the Government of India has as yet 
passed no Act for the compulsory collection 
Wages of such data. A beginning, however, has 

been made by voluntary methods in ^mbay. 
The Director of the Labour Office in that province succeeded in 
obtaining from the majority of cotton mill owners in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad ^d Sholapur a return of the wage>s paid in May 1914 
and May 1921. He has published the re.sult.s.i According to the 


1 Wages and Hiura of Labour. Cotton Mill Industry by G. Findlay Sfairraa. 
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figures collected in that report the average daily earnings of men 
in the cotton industry in Bombay are Ks. 1-5-6, and of wo^ien 
0-10-9, while cliildren (lialf-timers) earned between four and^iine 
annas. The wages earned in Ahmedabad were only slightly less 
(by 6 pies) in the ^ case of men, but were actually liigher in the' 
case of women, being 0-12-1. In Sholapur tlie wages in all cases 
wera.less : the average earnings of men wore 0-15-11, of women 
0-6-9 and of children in tlie majority of cases loss than four 
annas. * 

The wages in tlie textile industry may be taken as representa- 
tive of the liighest wages paid in industry, in India. Tliey are 
considerably liigher than wages in agriculture, but it is very hard 
to ascertain what wages are actually earned. Mr. Findlay Shirras 
gives the daily wages, but time-keeping is proverbially bad and 
considering the strenuous nature of the work it is easy to under- 
stand why this is the oc-so. This being so it would-be useful to 
know what the actual monthly earnings are or the average amount 
of time lost each month by men, women and children. It would 
then probably bo found that a woman has to subsist on (jonsiderably 
less than 010-9 a day. Further tlie mill-managers claim the right 
to fine the workers very heavily. The wages paid therefore are 
» often less than the wages earned. Another fact which also les.sons 
very considerably the real wages is the common practice ef paying 
the wages earned in one mouth in the middle of the succeeding 
month. The workers, not being capitalists, have to borrow money 
at very high rates of intere.st till they receive their pay. In many 
instances they do not succeed in clearing themselves of the debt 
first incurred in taking up factory -work. 

In Bombay, women and children are mainly employed in 
cotton ginning and spinning mills. The other avenues of 
employment account for only a very 
wTmen^&chUdren proportion of the total. The numbers 

employed have risen considerably within 
recent times. The Reports of Factory Inspectors give the total 
number of women and children employed in Bombay and outside 
Bombay in the Fresidency. The figures for 1915* as compared 
with 1921 will give some indication of this increase : — 

1 Wa^B and UourB of Labour. OottcMi Mill Industry bj^G. Findlay Shirras, 
pages 10 •S: 11. 
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Ye>.r 

WOMEN 

CHILDREN 

1 

Bombay 

Mofussil 

Total 

i 

Bombay 

Mofussil 

j 

Total 

19151 

23,189 

29,921 

• 

53,110 

5,306 

11,328 

16,634 

• 

19212 

31,571 

34,635 

66,226 

2,664 

13,102 

15,766 


It is sntisfactory to note tliat the omplovinent of children in 
Bombay lias been reduced so considerably, but tlio same tendency 
has not been at work in tl)e mofussil. Even taking into con- 
sideration the low wages earned by cliildren the economic utility 
of their labour cannot be very high. 

Ther^ are many obvious (iraw))acks attachi/ig to the em- 
ployment of women and children in factories. The first drawback is 
tlie deleterious ctfect it has on family life. A woman who is away 
at work nearly as long as lier husband "is too fatigued to do tho 
lioi'.seliold duties of cooking and looking after the cliildren 
wliich still devolve on her. Secondly her pliysique is, in the 
generality of cases, not a.s good as that of a man and consequently 
she 18 less tit to stand the wear and tear of factory liS. 
Further, while men can have the Ixmctit of the medical advice 
of the doctor in charge of t}« disj)en.sary, Indian women do not 
readily avail themselves of such aid, a.s time-honoured custom 
prevents tliem from doing so. Only in exceptional mills is a 
woman doctor available for tho women. The employment of 
children is attended with even greater disadvantages. These • 
children, botli boy.s and girls, are future citizens, but at a time 
when they might liave been receiving education or miglit at least 
have been spending their time in the open air doing agricultural 
work, they are cooped up in noisy and ill-ventilated factories. The 
conditions are not conducive to health or development eitlier 
mental or physical. Nominally a child is not supiKwed to work in 
a textile factory for more than 6 liours a day, but apparently in so 
important an industrial centre a.s Ahmedabad this law is honoured 


1 Annual Factory BeiM)rt of the i*reaideacy of Bombay 1919 6 

2 Annual Factory Ueportof the Preitidency of Bombay 1921 page 4. 
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in the breach ratlier than the observance. In Bombay where there 
has been for many years a whole-time certifying surgeon it was foujd 
that of the total number presented for certification no less wn 
47*4 per cent were found to have been previously certified.! 
Further, of the totaj number presented only 13*6 per cent received 
^ certificates as half timers. The eyiployment of children in 
factories is unfortunately very liable to abuse. Every step should 
therefore be taken to make it diflicult and unprofitable to employ 
them in contravention of the provisions of tlie Act Tlie fines that 
are levied for breaclies of law should be heavy^ enough to act as a 
deterrent, but in point of fact, as the appended table shews, fines 
are in many cases very small. It is true that in 1919 “ four 
prosecutions were taken up in Alunedabad for sweating children 
or working them under-age and fines ranging from Rs. 500 to 
Ks. 3000 were imposed on the managing agents”, but in 1920 the 
maximum fine was only Es 150, and in 1921 the general average 
was much lower than in 1§19. 


1 Annual Factory Report Hombay 1921 page 1. 



Number of 
Proaecutions 

Number of 
Convictions 

Fines 

Year 

• 

1 

nyfaU 

time 

Inspector 

By addi< 
tiooal 
Inspector 

By full 
time 

Inspector 

By addi- 
tional 
Inspector 

By full 
time 

Inspector 

By addl- 
tiftnal 
lospector 

1917* 



1 

62 



1918* 




46 



^^1919* 

17 

6 

17 

4 

Ranging 
from Rs. 600 
to Biu 3600. 


, 19901 

4 

16 

4 

13 

BalO 
to Rs. 160. 

Ra, 10 
toBs. 76 

1931* 

7 

6 

4 

6 

Rs. 25 
to Rs. 1800. 

R8.10to 

B8.90 


2 Annual Factory B^ort, Bombay 1919 5 and Statomeat No. VI 

page XVI. t ^ 

3 Annual Factory Report, Bombay 1920 page 7. 

* 4 Annual Factory Report, Bomboy 1931 page 7. 
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Apart from the children wlio are actually employed many are 
t««en to the factories by their mothers, as they are too small to be 
^ left at home and need to be fed from time to 

PreMOM of These children are in Rreat danger 

small cniiaren » • -n ^ 

in factories from tiio machinery buT till tiie passage of 

Act II t)f 1922 the Insjiector did not have the 
power to exclude them (section 1 A). He can now do so if^ in his 
opinion, their presence in the factory or in any part tliereof involves 
danger or injury to their health. The only solutisn lies in tlie 
provision of cr^ches^for such children, but up-to-date tliere are only 
three cinches attached to Bombay mills. Such places need to bo 
in charge of trained attendants who would know when to isolate 
cases, but Dr. Barnes, in her enquiry, found that there was a trained 
attendant in only one case. 

In very few mills in Bombay are suitable arrangements made 
for the meels of the workers. If the weaklier j)ermit8, they eat what 
they liave brought with them in the factory 
fo^mlealT^"** yards ; if not, tlm' eat their food inside the 
machine sheds, in the course of licr enquiry 
Dr. I^rnes found that whore cooking houses were attaclied to mills 
they were well patronised by the men, though tlic women did not 
use them. Caste prejudices make the provision of canteens very 
difficiRt. In otlier parts of India, such as Nagpur and Madras, 
sheds are erected in which tlie men of tlie difl'erent castes congre- 
gate during the midday interVal. ISome such provision might well 
be made in Bombay. 


Arrangements 
for meals 


(ii) Bengal 

The industrial life of Bengal mainly centres round Calcutta, 
the adjacent districts of Hooghly and Howrah, and the banks of 
the river Hoogbly in the district of the 24-Parganas. In describing 
factory conditions much would be omitted if only Calcutta 
were described. This entire area will therefore be included in this 
chapter and the extent of the principal industries will first be 
recapitulated. Next the sanitary conditions in tliese areas will be 
deak with and finally the general features of factory life such m 
the hours of work, method of payment of wages, and the compo- 
sition of the labour force will be examined 
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Tlie total number employed in factories in Bengal in 1921 was 
465412 porsons.i Of these more tlian half (237,731 or 51 per cei^.) 

are employed in tlie district of 24-Pargaims ; 
employed district of Howrah comes next and gives 

• employment to about 22 per cent (103,532) 
► while Ilooghly accounts for approxifliately 12 per cent (55,675). 
In Calcutta there are only 17,175 employed in factories or about 
3*4 i)er cent. It will be seen accordingly that the area whicli lias 
been selected as representative of tlie industrial conditions in the 
province gives employment to more than 88 per cent of the total 
number employed in factories. The Census figures for 1921, whicli 
are just to hand, indicate that the total number of persons in 
“ indu.strial establishments ” in Bengal in that year were 757, 

This large difference from the number of factory workers arises from 
the fact that the latter excluded all establishments employing less 
than 20 persons and also those not worked by power. 

The principal industries of Bengal have been given in detail in 
Chapter IV. It will suffice here to recapitulate tlie main points. 

Juto*is the industry of pre-eminent ira- 
industrres portnnce. The jute mills and presses together 

give employment to no less than 305,674'* 
persons (approximately 65 per cent of the total niimlier of factory 
workers). Unlike Bombay, cotton spinning and weaving i^ com- 
paratively unimportant as only 12,838 are employed in that 
industry. Both these industries are carried on entirely in Hooghly, 
Howrah and the 24-Pa rganas. In Calcutta itself the principal 
factory industries are printing, general engineering, conch-building 
and motor-car repairing. There are also flour mills, rice mills and 
’ oil mills but in none of these are as many as 1,000 persons 
employed in any one establishment. Besides the jute industry, 
general engineering is the only industry of any importance in the 
Hooghly district In Howrah, on the other hand, there are large 
ship-building and engineering as well as general engineering 


Principal 

induatries 


1 Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal and 
Amiftni 1921. Statement II pages XIV and XV. 

■ 2 Census of India 1921 Bengal Vol. V pjirt II Industrial Statistics Table 
XXII part I. 

8 Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal and 
Assam 1921. Statement II. page X et $eq. 
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workshops together giving employment to over 16,000 persons. 
A^ti^er 11,000 are employed in the dockyards and railway work- 
shop. Tlie jute industry in the 24-pArganas accounts for nearly 
three-fourths of all employees in this district. The remainder are 
'engaged in all kinds of industries of wliich rtiilway worksliops, 
general engineering, cotton factories, kerosino tinning and packing, 
rice mills, oil mills and paper mills are among the most important. 

Turning to Calcutta proper the Census report^ states that tlie 
first re^lar census wa.s taken in 1872 wlien tl^ population 
^ •numbered 633,009. At the time of the next 

Cafctlfua^^ Census in 1881 no Jippreciable change had 

taken place, but the number increased by 
11-4 per cent in 1891. The increase of 24*3 i^r cent in 1901 is 
attributed in part to improved enumeration. The total population 
in Calcutta at the time of the Census of 1911 was 896,067‘<i 
persons ; o^these 607,671 were males. Jn otlier words, nearly 68 
per cent'belonged to tlie male sex. This great disparity between 
the .sexes is even more serious than it apiiears if tlie ages of the 
respective populations are examined.'* ’ According to the data 
giveii in tlie Municipal Admini.stration Report for 1920-21, nearly 
50 per ( 3 ent of tlie male population fall between the ages of 20 and 
40 whilst in the case of the women only aliout one-third do so.^ 
Furthef, the proportion of old women and children among.st the 
female population is practically double that amongst tlie male.s, 
owing no doubt to the large prOiiortion of comparatively young men 
who come to Calcutta without their families. Besides this disparity 
in the ages and sexes of the population in Calcutta another 
disquieting feature i.s the large number of re.«idonts who were born 
outside the district containing the city. Of the.se immigrants the 
great majority at the time of tlie 1911 Census came from outside 
the province, 204,000 from Bihar and Orift.sa and 90,000 from the 
United Provinces. Amongst the immigrants males preponderate 
largely ; in the town as a whole there were in 1911 twice as many 

1 Oengug of India 1911 Vol. I. India Part 1. Report page 43. 

2 Genius of India 1911 Vol. V. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Sikkim, Part T, 

nacre 30. * 

3 Report on Muaicipal Adminiitratlon of Calcutta, 1920-21 Vol. I. page 67. 

4 Op. dt. page* (16 and 67. 

17 
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men as women and the disproportion was said to be steadily 
increasing. 1 / 

The latest report'-i^ regarding tlie sanitary conditions of Calc^ ta 
depicts indeed a gloomy picture. The average death rate was 
' 39*3 per thousand for 1920. The different ' 
^^dltlons wards of tlic ocity contribute in various 

(a) Calcutta degrees to this result. Thus Ward XXIV 

has the unenviable position of heading the 
list, the rate .being 76*8 per mille.3 In comparison with other 
wards it has a higlier birth rate 21 -8, but its« infantile mortfdity 
rate is also higher being 582. The (piestion of the mortality 
among females is important. The report cited brings out some 
important facts in connection therewith. In the first place wliile 
the rate of female mortality is over 50 per thousand, it is 33*8 
amongst males.* This is accounted for in part by tlie larger pro- 
portion of very old and very young among tlie female, nopulation, 
but even after admitting this the fact remains that the deatli rate 
amongst females Iwtwecn the ages of 15 and 40 is very much 
higher than amongst males at these age-periods. The writer of tlie 
report points out that these jigo-periods correspond “ to tlie child- 
beariug ages wlien women are subjected to the diseases and 
accidents of pregnancy and child-birth,” but in liis opinion “ the.se 
diseases account for a comparatively small proportion of the 
excessive mortality amongst females.” This opinion is based on 
the fact that the deatlis recorded as due to such causes only 
amounted to 1‘3 per thousand. llegistration of the causes of 
death is, however, far from exact and it is possible tliat the correct 
cause has not always been recorded. There can bo no doubt, as 
the report points out, that the purdah system is largely accountable 
for this liigh death rate. To secure privacy in a congested city, 
light and air liave to bo shut out and the women consequently 
live in the darkest and worst ventilated rooms, Tlie high death 
rate amongst females from such c^iuses as tuberculosis and 
respiratory diseases in comparison with males is further proof of 


1 Census of 1911 Vol. I, India, Ptirt 1, Report page 4S. 

2 Report of Municipal Admiiiistratiun of Calcutta 1920-21. 

3 Op. oit. page 64, and page 68. 

4 „ 66, „ 67. 

5 Op oit. page 67, 
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the evil effects on health of the purdah system, (see page 68 of 


NTurning next to Howrah, which is practically a part of 
Calcutta, the effects of the industrialisation of an area which 
cannot expand to meet •growing needs are 
(b) Howrab exemplified In 1911 the number of persons 

per square mile was 20,985. Since tliat date the number of persons 
industrially ^employed in tliat area has increased enormously. In 
the Census Report in Jiengal for 191 H, Mr. 0’iMa41ey gives an 
interesting account of the growth of this town. Originally it was 
merely a small collection of villages surrounded by jungle and 
extraordinarily unhealthy. After 1850 it began to expand rapidly. 
The East Indian Railway made it its terminus, the docks increased 
in size and number and all kinds of factories, esfiecinlly jute mills 
and presses, sprang up. In 1893 its sanitary cx)ndition was 
declared to ioe deplorable, but since tlien ^jteps liavo been taken to 
remedy some of the defects. Its total population in 1911 was 
179,006, but as the industrial population of tliat area in 1921 
amounted to 103,532‘‘^ there mu.st liavc l>eon a tjonsiderablo in* 
crease in population and consequently in overcrowding. At the time 
of the Census'^ less than one-quarter of the population were found 
to have been born in Howrah itself. Aliout 20 i)er cent had come-* 
from Bihar and Orissa and about tlio same from tlie United Pro- 
vinces. In addition to this mixture of castes and races or rather 
beciiuse of the long distance tlmt tlie emigrants had come there was 
a corresponding disparity between the sexes, the rate being 64 to 36. 

The towns situated on tlie banks of the Hooghly in the 
district of 24-Parganas owe in many cases tlieir rapid rise and 
c) a Parganas development to the expansion of the jute 
^ *** trade. Just as in the case of Howrah so in 

this district also villages have been transformed into industrial 
centres. Titagarh is one of these towns. On visiting it one is 
struck by the large number of extensive mills built in a 
comparatively small area. But while the mills have in most 
cases spacious compounds the majority of the workers live huddled 
• 

1 CenguB of India, 1911, Vol. V, Bengal Part I Report page 31. 

2 ASuual Kactory»Rep<Mt on Ri-ngal 1921, Statemcni III. 

a Census of India 1911. Vol. V. Bengal part 11. Table XI •Birtbpiaoe 
B-Citles page 138.* 
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up in a densely crowded village. T4e mill-owners have, it is true, 
built houses for some of their workmen but the suppl# is 
insufficient for the numbers employed. Tlie subject of ho/£ing 
of jute-mill operatives is further dealt with below. 

This brief n’xetch of the conditions of life in the great 
industrial area of Bengal emphasizes some of the difficulties and 
drawbacks with which labour is faced when it 
Jute MUl"* ^^^ctory employment. On 

. the other hand, the working conclition-s inside 

the actual factory premises in the jute .industry present a 
pleasing contrast to tlio living conditions outside the factories 
which have been described above. The workers have, at any rate, 
on the wliole a liealthy environment in whicli to work. The mills, 
unlike those in Bombay, are built only one storey high. Venti- 
lation and lighting can therefore be more easily arranged. These are 
not always entirely satisfactory, but are a very great jmprovement 
on wliat one finds in Bombay. The jute mills are generally situat- 
ed in large spaces of open ground. A good drinking water-supply 
is provided and the sanitary septic tanks that have been installed 
have been found to bo satisfactory. Most of tliese mills have 
dispensaries attached. Tlic doctor-in -charge of the dispensary is 
however not always a highly qualified man and it would be better 
if arrangements were made for .skilled supervision. The whole- 
time certifying surgeon for Barrackpore offered to do tliis,i but 
his offer lias apparently not been accepted as yet.* The needs of 
the women are not sufficiently considered. There are frequently 
no separate rooms for them to go into when ill or suffering from 
an accident ; the appointment of women medical officers in charge 
of dispensaries is extremely desirable. 

The heterogeneous nature of the labour force in a jute mill 
has already been de.scribed in Chapter IV where attention was 
also drawn to the interesting table given in 
LabouVfoixe *** Census Report shewing the various castes 

among jute mill employees. Many of them 
work in Howrah and it has already been sliewu that that popu- 
^ lation is largely made up of migrants from Bihar anil Orissa and 


1 Report on the woiking of the Indian Fiictories Act in Bengal, Bihar, 
Orifiga and Assam for 1920 page 6. 

2 Do. for 1921 page C. ^ 
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the United Provinces. Originally Bengal supplied its own labour 
fly the jute mills, but during an inquiry in 1906* it was found that 
wi(^e tliis was the case in a few mills in others only a small 
proportion of the workers were Bengalis and the remainder were 
Hindus and Musalmans from the United Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa. As has already been pointed out in Chapter IV, 
wljerc conditions are g<M)d, the Bengalis are not averse to factory 
labour, but they are unw illing to leave their fields and Cottage 
homes to live in crowded bustces where privacy fof their women- 
folk cannot be secufcd. 

Tlie textile industries, jute and cotton, provide employment 
for over 60 per cent, of the total employees, by far the largest 
proportion lieing found in the jute milk 
'*'***^*^ *** In a jute mill the proportion between men, 
women and children among 100 employees 
is approximately 73*5, 15*8 and 10*7 respectively. In cotton 
mills a slightly larger proportion of cliildron and a smaller 
proportion of women are emjiloyed. Women and cldldren are 
to be found in practically all the departments of a jute mill 
with the exception of the weaving. As soon as the jute comes 
into a mill it 1ms to be sorted. Tlio women, working under 
SirdarSf^ open up the bales and select out of them tlie better 
qualities of jute for the Hessian weaving and lay aside tlie 
other for the coarser sacking. The next process is known as jute 
softening. Men feeders place the jute on the macliine and the 
women act as jute receivers. Next tlie jute ha.s to be cut. This 
operation is done entirely by men. The cut- jute Ls then passed 
through the ‘ breaker cards.’ Here women both feed tlie machine 
as well as do the receiving. The next operation known as# 
‘ drawing ’ is also done by tlie women, but in the roving which 
comes next the women feed tlie machine and the men do the 
roving. In the spinning department men and boys are employed 
but boys and girls change the bobbins and are extraordinarily deft 
at this operation. In the warp spool winding equal numlxirsof men 
and women are employed, but in the waft cop winding all the em- 
ployoe.s ale men as the work is considered to lie lieavy. This is also 
l* EUiport OQ supply of labour in the United Froviaues and ia ^ngal, by 
S. H. Fremantle, I. C. S., p. 34, deteti 1906. 

2 Head cofttraotiiig foremen. 
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the case in the next operation known as beaming when the yarn 
is starched. Weaving is entirely done by men. In the finishing 
dep^ment men work the calender machines and also pack the 
bales. . Tliey are also exclusively employed on the machines for 
sewing sacks. In the liand-sewiug departmq^it whole families 
work together, men, women aijd children being employed. These 
are the main operations observed in visiting an up-to-date jute mill. 

Passing reference has already heen made to the sliift ^stem 
prevalent in*the jute mills and to the disintegrating effect tlmt 
• tliis complicated system of shifts must inevit- 
Hours of work ably have on family life. The men worked 
principally on one shift for about 11 J hours 
a day with an hour and a half interval except those employed in 
the calendering department wlio worked from 8 to hours a day. 
The women, on the other hand, were divided into three shifts and 
the childrep into six. The metliod on which these shifts were 
arranged is given on the opposite page, li’lie women on the shifts 
A and B worked for 9i hours a day and tliose on 0 for 9 hours. 
The children all worked 6 hours and with the exception of the 
shifts H and J had a rest interval varying in duration from one 
hour to eight. These hours and shifts obtained prior to the passage 
of Act II of 1922. Some alterations liave been made to bring 
them iftto conformity witli tiie new Act, but it would be much better 
if the system could be abolished and a ten hour day instituted for 
the men and women and a five, hour shift for the children for not 
only are these shifts bid from the point of view of family life, tJiey 
are bad from the point of view of inspection. It is almost im- 
possible for an inspector to satisfy liimself that tlie rest intervals 
have been given to the children or that each child is working on 
his own shift and is not being workeii excessive liours. Thus 
there is the obvious danger that children employed on D shift 
could utilize their long rest interval of 8 hours by working in 
another mill. 

No accurate statistics are yet available with regarJ to the 
wages paid in the jute mills. Generally speaking it appears 
Wage# and women on an average, working a full 

metliodaof week of 9 hours a day for G days earn 

pasmieat between Rs. 2 and Ba 8. Men’s average 

wages vary between Bs. 5 and Bs. 8 for 11 J hours a day for 6 days 
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in the week. A wages statement is included each year in the 
Report of the Inspector of Factories. It is however very vague 
and general but serves to give some indication with regard' to 
average wages paid in the jute industry. Though the wages on 
the wliole are lowewin tlie jute mills than in the Bombay cotton 
mills the oi)erative8 have one distinct advantage. They do not 
liave to wait more tlian a montli for payment. Wages are paid 
weekly, one week in arrears. Further the cost of living is very 
much less tliaji it is in Bombay. 

Just as in tlie case of the cotton mills in Bombay, tlie jute 
mills in Bengal have within recent years been makijig large profits. 
In the issue of CAPITAL of 25th January 1923 a statement of 
dividends paid in all imi)ortant cotton and jute mills from 
1918-1922 will be found. 

Women form approximately 16 per cent and cliildren 10* 5 per 
cent of the total lalwur force in a jute mill.^ The numbers of women 
Bmploymeot ol children employed increase steadily each 

women and year. The large number of children wlio are 

children certified each year (see Tablo)'-^ is an indication 

either that some succeed in obtaining two certificates or tliat 
there is a large labour turn over among the children or that mills 
employ large numbers of boys and girls who are just over 14. 
Probably all three factors are at work. That prior to the passage 
of the Act of 1922, large numbers of comparatively young persons 
were employed is shewn by the following statement relating to a 
large jute mill in July 1921:— 



1 Annual Report of the working of the Factories Aot In Bengal & Assam for 
1921 .Statement III page XVII. 


2 Year 

Number employed 

Number of oertificates issued 

1918 

83,510 

*21,414 

1919 

84,751 

21,767 

1920 

34,960 

26,081 

1921 

36,286 

24,276 
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Some of tlie obvious drawbacks to tlio employment of women 
and children in factories are dealt with in the section of this chapter 
dealing with Bombay. Their employment in jute mills is in some 
ways preferable to tlieir employment in cotton mills, as working 
' conditions are on the whole more healthy in flic jute mills and 
the atmosphere has not to ‘bo in as humid a state. On the 
other hand, as women and childi-en in the jute mills work in fearer 
contact with j;ho machinery than in cotton mills, ther ' appears to 1-)Q 
greater from accidents. Owing to the fact Hiat a large 

proportion of the wonfhn who are employed in factories are married, 
they are compelled in many instances to bring tlicir babies to work 
witli them. As no provision is made for the accommoilation of such 
cliildren the motlicrs have to take them into the factories, a practice 
wiiich is not only deleterious to their Iiealtli, hut also renders them 
liable to grave accidents.! The number of small children who are 
injured ye<-frly is given in the Factory* Insjyector’s reports for 
Bengal, but as no reference is made in tlio Bombay reports to 
similar accidents definite comparisons cannot be made. Act II of 
1922 will now enable inspectors to proliibit the admission of young 
children into parts of factories where there is a po.ssibility of 
accidents. When this is done managers will ho faced with the 
neccs.sity of providing crc'ohes. 

Dispensaries are attached to most mills and are generally under 
the charge of a man with some medical qualification though not 
ncce.s.sariiy of a very high order Besides doal- 
Medlcal aid ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ accidents the dispensary is used a.s a 

general consulting room by tliose who are sick. Women, however, 
make little use of the facilities thus offered as it is generally opposed 
to their ideas to discuss tlie state of their health with a man. 

Ill the mills tliere are as a rule no arrangements for 
meals. The workers have to arrange as l>cst they can unless tho 
rest interval is sufficiently long to enable 
them to get home and back in time. * Where 
the buitee or workers* liouses are close to the 
mill the interval of an hour and a half which is allowed to the men 
is sufficiently long to render this possible. The women on A and ' 
B shift would bo able to get home to meals. The women on 0 
1 Annual Report on the working of the Indian Factories in Bengal and 
Afisam Act for 1921 page 7. 

18 
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sliift would liavc had their raeal l)efor0 starting work and 
would not oat again till after their work was complete. Tlie 
children too could on most shifts get home. But the int^vals 
for the dill'eront sliifts were at such different hours ^ of the day 
that in the great majority of oases the different workers in' 
the same family could have eat€“a only their evening meal 
togetlier. 8heds outside tlio factory where meals could be brought 
and eaten would undoubtedly Ikj much appreciated. . 

Tlie M/tnngemont of the Jute Mills near Calcutta have for 
some time past realized that in order to 'secure a stable and 
contented labour force, it is worth while 
Jute Mills devoting time and attention to the (picstion 

of housing. The fact that the Jute mills 
Imvo to depend to a very large extent on import'd lul^our 1ms also 
contributed to the development of housing sclmme.s. Tiio mills 
are situated in asomi-ruval area rouml Calcutta and iiuless homsing 
is provided by tlio mills tlie workers liave to fall back upon the 
very unsatisfactory accommodation available in the hastily- 
constructed bazaars or hu8tt‘es round tlio mills. It is believed 
that alK)iit ono-tbird of the total number of jute mill workers live 
in quarters provided by tlio mill-mauagoment, I have not been 
able to obtain reliable statistics on this point. iSonio of the 
quarters wliich were built in the early days of the industr/are not 
very up-to-date with regard to ventilation. The newer dwellings 
are however built on comparatively modern liue.s. The 
arrangements for sanitation iind the supply of water for drinking and 
bathing arc a.s a rule s.at is factory. It is believed that the mill 

authorities would lie willing to dovolop their housing scliemcs very 
considerably, but they are at present very much lianqiered by the 
difficulty of scouriug laud in the vicinity of tlio mills. Compulso- 
ry acquisition Cvaniiot Ihj resorted to under the prOvSent law and 
the owners of suitable land often ask prohibitive prices. There 
are ulsc frequently difficulties with regard to the title to the land in 
the case of Hindu joint-family or Musalman owners. It is to be 
hoped that the attention of the Ijogislature will bo drawn to thia 
important matter. 

OTHER INDUSTRIAL CENTRES 

Thv other industrial centres in India need not be dealt with 
at the same length as Calcutta and Bombay. No doubt factory 
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conditions differ in each industrial oontre but the general features 
remain the same. Cawnjiore, Nagpur an<l Madras do however 
preseft certain features winch are, in some cases, a distinct 
improvement on those found elsewhere. Tlioy are therefore worthy 
of record. In the case of Oawmpore the arrangements made for 
housing the labour and the provision of welfare su|)crintondonts will 
bo descrilx?d. In Nagpur the facilitio.s provided for safegiiarding 
the liealtli oMlio workers and the various kinds of benefits in 
force for maternity, sickncs.s and accident will Ixv mentioned. 
Madras is in a particularly fortunate position in liaving a fairly 
stable lnl)< 3 ur force, and the educational f.acilitio.s that are 
provided in tliat centre ai-e generally Uitter than in other parts. 
CAWNPOKE 

Cawnpore is an important industri"! eontre ; tlio industries 
carried on in that city have already l>e(m do.'<cri)>cd in detail. 

• Here I projjose oidy,to de.'icribo the housing 

Factory^ labour that has ten provided for the employees of 

Me.'Jsrs. (Nkoper Allen and Company and for 
the workers at the woollen mills, both these firms now form jiart 
of British India corporation, hut these settlements wore 
built i«dbre the amalgamation t(K)k jdaco. The one is known as 
Allenganj and the other as MelUibertganj. In the latter caso 

esiiCcialTy the lay out and tlie arrangements for living arc 

particularly good. The houses are all groui)ed round central 
courtyards ; each hou.se ha.s rn addition a little (xmrtyard of 

its own at the back. The houses have one, two or throe 

rooms according to the needs of the families that occupy them, Tlio 
rents charges are merely nominal being 10 to 11 annas per month 
for single quarters, and rnpecs 1/10 to 1/12 for double quarters. 
The lanes between the houses are rendered shady and attractive by 
thetree.s tliat have ten planted. A large playground has been pro- 
vided for the workers. In addition there is a school and adisjiensary 
and arrangements have been made for the provi.sion of midwives. 

The two settlements are under tlio management of a welfare 
superintend^t who has undoubtedly done much to bring about a 
sense of con>orate life. He has arranged for 
^pe^Undeot • matters connected with the settlement to 
come up for discussion before a Gemmittee 
known by the name of Panchayat consisting of a Brahmin, a 
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Maliomniedan, a Cliainar and otlier representatives of the com- 
munity. lie also holds weekly lectures illustrated by lantern slides. 
His wife is an invaluable helper and goes to see the wives oji the 
men who work in the factories, in their homes in the settlement. 
Together those settlements house about 75 per cent of the labour* 
belonging to the factories to which tiiey are attached. 

• NAGPUR 

At the impress Mills Nagpur the management have provided 
two dispensaries for their workers, one for men and one for women. 

A woman doctor as well as a medical man 
■rraii^gcnients in charge of tlie general health of the 

cuvployees. The women and children are 
treated by the woman doctor in case of accident or if they are ill. 
(She is also responsible for granting the maternity certificate to a 
woman who then becomes entitled to leave of vbsence and 
two months pay. When a.sked to do so she arranges for 
the woman to be attended at her confinement by tlie nurses who 
work under her. Tlie doctor ha.s also arranged a cri-clie where the 
small babies are kept and well looked after. Those who have 
sulTerod accidents, whether men or women, are allowed half wages 
when absent on account of injuries. Employees who have sustained 
serious injuries are, if they return to work, given liglK. work. 
If an accident results in death, compensation is given to the heirs 
of the deceased. 

At meal times the workers can go into tlio sheds which have 
been erected round the works. The workers have arranged among 
themselves regarding the sheds that may be 
utilised for the ditTerent castes. These sheds 
are much appreciated. In the heat of the 
day or in the monsoon it is very inconvenient to have to choose 
between having onc’.s meals in the workroom or in the yards. 
These sheds, erected at comparatively small cost, provide the 
necessary facilities required by the workers. Filtered water is 
provided and separate taps are set aside for the different castes. 

MADRAS 

i 

Madras does not rank as an important industrial centre and 
in comparison witli Calcutta and Bombay is comparativ ely small 
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The total number of it? inhabitants at the 
•b™ve7oJcc"® l»2l Census was 526,9U.i The labour 

% population in Madras also presents many 

points of contrast to that in Bombay. In tlie first place no less 
tlian 95 per cent of the total inhabitants of Madras city wore Iwrn 
in the province itself and of ilic.se two thirds were born in Madras 
it.solf ; and the bulk of t!ic remaining population come from 
adjacent districts such as Chingleput an<l North and Soiitli*Arcot. 
Further, the proportion l)Ct\veeu the .‘^cxes i.s fairly e<iual, 52*5 per 
cent being males. VJnlikc Bombay tlio factories in Madras should 
tliereforo bo able to maintain a fairly staldo lalx)iir force as the 
majority of tiie workers are resident in Madras. Further there are 
not nearly so many industries competing for labour. (\)nsoquently 
men know that it will not be ea.sy to got employiiicnt elsewhere if 
tliey liglitly throw up work tliey have undertaken. 

In Midras city comparatively very^few women are employed 
in tlio cotton .^pinning and we.aving mills, tlm ])roportions being 
.a}>proxim.atelv 81 per cent men, 14 per cent 
Employment of ,,ltil,lren (nearly all boing boys) and only 5 

” OlTiCfl And 

children per cent women.* lhe>e proport ions do not 

however liold gooil for tiie rest of the 
Presidency where the proportions are roughly men C.*), women 
and ^lildren 21. The largo proportion of men employed in 
Madras city is due to the fiict tliat the mills under European 
management there liave realised that it i.s economic U) employ the 
be.st available macbincry. Mon are employed on these machines 
and though their wages are higher the output of these machinc.s 
mnke.s up for the dilTorence l)etw6en their wages and those of 
women. Thus, work which is elsewhere done by women by hand 
is in the Madras mills entirely done by power by men. A new 
type of labour-saving machine prevents broken threads from 
being wound on the spindles and so save.? much time. The 
operators in still otlier departments have l>een provided with 
instruments which have enabled them to increase their wages by 
15 per cent. New machinery has also been introduced, which does 
work automatically which formerly had to be done by hand. 

1 Cea»u8 0 f ladfa 1921 Voi. XIII J1 Table III page 6 

2 See AauttM Repoct oC Inspector of Factories, 1920 Matirai^ ^p|)«adix IV 
pe«el2. 
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Now designs have still to be done on the drawing in frames by 
hand, but here again up-to date machinery is likely to replace 
this process. In the weaving shed some automatic looms l^ve 
been introduced. One man can look after six of these wherea.s on 
tlie ordiiiary loonu* there is a man in cliarge of each. The men 
work 10 hours a day and earn gotxl w*ges. 

Taking the above facts into consideration one can understand 
botli why educational facilities liave l)een provided by tlie inanage- 
. ment of tliese mills and why tlio men and 

facllltlef 'ire jn a position *10 benefit thereby. 

Schools were started for tlie male children of 
mill employees ns early as the year 1904. The clas.ses wore fir-st 
hold in the inill-sliod, but as the factory inspector objected a small 
building was set aside a.s a school. In 1912 a largo piece of 
adjacent marsh ground was takon over by the mill and very fine 
school buildings wore oreejed, space Ixdng set aside for fi^tball and 
otlior games. At the .same time two higlily trained Kuropean 
huHes were appointed wliosc number has now been increased to four. 
Gradually a small technical dopartmont was introduced where the 
boy.s could learn carpentering, engineering and liandloom weaving. 
They were also taught gardening. The pupils vary in age from 4 
^0 13 and recently a kindergarten branch has licon opened with two 
women as teachers who have lieen .'^jiocially trained. The Uilk of 
the teaching is, however, done by men teachers. There is also a 
continuation scliool for the hoys who are no longer half timers and also 
for adulis. The average attendance at tlie night school is .about 300. 

In addition to these schools the men employees have been 
given a large institute whore they can have meals and can also 
read the papers. Tliere is a games club in connection with the 
institute. An attempt to give cinema entertainments unfortu- 
nately proved a failure as people complained that the streets became 
very rowdy when the men came away from the entertainment and 
it had in consequence to be stopped. 

Ijargo alieds with corrugated iron roofs and stone lloors have 
been provided for the workers at these mills who wish to take their 
^ meals near the mills. The sheds ‘have been 

pravide?by^tlio partitioned into compartments to meet the 
mllto requirements of men belonging to different 

castes. A cjertain number of houses hare 
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been provided by the Finn for employees earning less than Rs. 80 
n inontl). Each liouse has a verandah, a front iwin and a back 
cou|(yard. In addition the Management liave instituted a gratuity 
system which tmtitles a man who has stayed ten years with the 
Firm to u gratuity of 10 per cent on the total wages ho has earned. 

A break in his service inc%ns loss of this gratuity unless the 
absence has boon duo to sickness. In the case of deatli tlie amount 
of money which has accumulated to the mans credit is giVen to 
whomsoever he has nominated. A compensation anj sick benefit 
sciicmo has also beet in oi>eration for some considerable time. A 
worker wlio has a Doctor’s certilicato may remain away from work 
for 20 days in one year receiving h.alf pay during that time. 
Absence due to an accident carries witli it benellt of full pay and 
if tlie man is maimed ho obtains light employment in tlie mill. 

’I'lio choice of other forms of cmiiloyment and the attractions 
thereof wijjl now l>e brietly examined. T)ie pco}»lo in India are not 
Conditions In ‘‘d’raid of migrating so tliat many forms of 
organised occuiiation even in distant parts are open 

th aii*l actor Us**^ tliem. I'or instance they seek em- 

ployment in mines, in tea- plan tat ions, on 
railway constructional work <aud in making canals. This does not 
mean tliat all these ilitferont forms of omployment make an Ofjual 
appcf^ to all ca.stos. On the contrary certain c«a.ste.s ore found to 
predominate not only in the jute mills of Jkmgal but also in the 
mines and tea garden.s of timi province, lieicroncn has already 
been made to the statistics collected in the 1921 Census which 
make it possible to see wliat c.a.sto8 .are jirincipally to bo found in 
the diflerent occupations. Thus in the coal minosi of liongnl 
among the unskilled workers the *Santal.s account for over 38 per < 
cent of the total unskilled lal>our and the Bauris for over 21 per 
cent while the Muliaminadans and the Chamars each accounted for 
approximately 3 per cent. The skilled workers in the ooal mines 
are only a amall fraction of the total and amongst them the Jiauris 
predominate and next come Santals and Mnlmmmadans. At the 
1921 Census the Bengal tea-ganlens employed 215,611 persons.^ 
More than one-quarter of thus total consisted of Oraons and 9*3 

1 •Ceniui of 1921 Ueugal Vol V Pvt 11 Appeudioot to Table XXII, i*arte 
IV and V and Appeildioea to these Tabhjrs and see also Table page 7^ oi this book. 

2 Op. dt Appendix to Table XX 11, Part V. vul see also Table page 76 of Uiis 
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per cent were Mundas, while Santals accounteil for a little over 4 
per cent and the Muhammadans for a little over 2 per cent 

Generally speaking it is the primitive aboriginal tribes who^eek 
employment in mines and tea-gardens while factory employment 
attracts men prineipally from tlic agricultural and labouring 
• castes. The reason is not far to seek. • Work on tea-gardens is very 
similar to agricultural work while mining work can, by the simple 
oxpedront of staying away' from work, be combined with 
agricMilture. /urthor in the tea-gardens the labour force is made 
up of approximately an equal number of# men, women and 
children. A family without many ties can easily migrate knowing 
tliat all tlie members will be able to get employment. Even in 
the case of colliery lal)our largo iiumbors of women and cliildrcn 
are employed ( about 40 per cent of the total ). Families tliereforo 
who are at a somewhat low level and wlio are accustomed to 
having tlieir women and children working witli them,, find that 
they can still continue to do so oven thougli they go to 
tea-gardens or collieries, Anotlier point that appeals especially to 
agriculturists is the fact that the hours of work are not fixed. It 
is true tliat in tlie tea-gardens there are busy seasons but this is 
also tlie oa.se in agricultural work. On the whole, however, the 
^work can bo carried on in much the same manner as in any other 
agricultural purvsit j 

Coal-mining is essentially dilferent from agriculture. To 
work about 1,000 or 2,000 feet below the surface away from tlie 

Distinctive very attractive. Those 

conditions In who take up this form of employment in the 
cosl-rolnos majority of cases combine it with agricultuml 

' work. Tlioy eomo in for a certain nuinlier of days each month and 
si^end the remainder, which is in many cases about lialf the month, 
in agricultural work. The reasons for tliis apjiear to me to be that 
coal-mining is largely looked upon as subsidiary to agriculture. 
The wages that are obtainable per day, nr., eight annas to one nipee, 
are not very attractive when the nature of the work is taken into 
consideration. As a means of getting ready cash to help in time 
pf agricultural need coal mining is useful, but as a settled means 
of occupation it is not, on the whole, considered desirable. The 
average number of days worked varied from 9*8 to 17*9 in a 
month consisting of 24 days. In discussing the time*k6eping in 
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o(Xil mine?, it should bo l)orn 0 in mind tliat lifo undoricround is not 
healthy. Slmt away from sunlight and often exj>osed to inucli 
damg and wet, tliO miner naturally feels th.at, ns a moasuro of 
self-protection, ho must sj)end as largo a part of his time abovo 
•ground as |X)3sil)lo. This should Iw recognized by mino owners. 
Where it is recognized and wlifti'O plots of ground are given to the 
miners for purpo.ses of cultivation it lias been found possible to 
secure a contented, permanont and healtliy lalwur force. Wlioro 
it is not done, there is const.^int ch.ango, men seeking ^inploymont 
oidy for short periods 'll nd returning to cultivate their own lands 
as soon ns they li/ive earned siilhcient to ennhle them to do sa 
Arrangements sliould gradually Ik* made, to allow certain dofinite 
periods off for agricultural oi>erations, some eniployees Ixnng 
gi'aiitcd leave at the laeginning and some at the eml of the week. 
The figures shew that on an average only from to 50 per cent 
are present tlio Wginning of the weckn while on an average 
alM)ut 75 per cent are present at the end. This suggestion, it is 
true, would entail having a much larger numlH^r of employees on 
the wages roll, Imt the increased output wouM comjionsate for the 
e.xtra outlay. As matters stand at prcsmit mining operations are, 
on an average, conducted energetically for little more than half 
the mouth. 

While lalK)ur is conijinratively easy to obtain for jute mills 
much difhculty is e.xperienced in getting a .sullicieut supply of 
la]>our for (vnl-mining. (hie of the rea.sons 
arrangements coalmining makes an ajijKjal 

to mines In to a comparatively small section of the 

(a) Bengal ^X)piilation. The jHicnliar needs and habits 

of tl'.e i>eoplo require to be studied. Thus, wliilo the iSantals are 
Bkilled in building comfortable mud* huts for thcni.selve.s an<l their 
fAinilie.s, they are .seldom given an opi>ortunity of doing so. Men 
and women come to work as casual labourers in mines from villages 
within a radius of 8 to 10 miles of tlie cxdliery. The long distances 
that have^ in consequence, to Im? traversed rasult in fre^pient 
absences, lack of energy while at work and in attempts to work a 
double shift before returning home. Where liouses are provide<l 
they are often buil^ in such a way that they lack both light and 
ventilation, and no arrangements arc made for securitig any 
privacy for tliO family. The oonsequenoe is that miners can bo 
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induced to live in such houses only with difficulty. Where on the 
other liand, tliey are given materials with which to build their own 
hou-ses and Hiilficient space is provided for courtyards one fi^ds a 
very different state of affairs. Some model settlements do exist. 

In one which was entirely inh.abited by Santals I found tliat arf 
extraordinarily pleasant village hnd*been establislied. Each family 
liad /I group of mud lints gronperl round a central courtyard wliile 
ground at the back provided vegetables. There were fields all 
round the v'illage whicli the inhabitants had the right to cultivate. 

These views regarding the lack of the* provision of suitable 
housing arrangements in tlie coal-fields in Bengal find their support 
in the “Report of tlie Committee on tlie 
OfUsa^****** ^ Housing of Lal>ourers in Bihar and Orissa 

])ublished in 1017. According to that report 
numerous defects were only too obvious. Thus, the Committee 
found that sites had no^ been happily cliosen, that horols had l)cen 
built which were not more than r> ft. square and liad walls only 3 
or 4 ft. in lieight. Even wliere the rooms were larger, as in the case 
of the masonry dwellings, the Committee point out tliat no 
arrangements liad been made for ventilation. Ihey noted a general 
scarcity of doors and found that in very few cases were tlie floors 
impermeable or water-tight. Attention was also drawn to the 
entire lack of arrangements for the disposal of night soil. * 

Arrangements for liousing their labour are being made in 
some mines in tlie Central Provinces. At one that was visited 
it was found that the company were 
ProlincM ^****^** building some brick houses each containing 
one room size 10x15, height 10 ft. with a 
verandah in front 5 ft. deep. All the houses liad tiled roof. A 
window had l)cen provided in e;ich room, but as it was sufficiently 
large for a man to get in the occupants had bricked up the window. 
Each house had one-third of an acre of ground. The houses are 
all in vows and roads wore going to Ihi laid out In addition to 
those houses there wore some temporary huts for workers who had 
come on contract for about 6 months. There were also some mud 
huts which the company found were in some cases preferred to 

the houses tlioy had provided. • 

Tuepwt of Oommitt.ee regarding Uousiag of Labourer! In Biuar and Oriaea— 
a917, para 26 


(c) la tbe Central 
Provinces 
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A different scheme for the provision of houses was found at 
another mine. There the company instead of {iroviding tho houses, 
gav(%tho contractor wlio provided t)ie labour an anna per ton of 
ore j)er week, and from this amoimt ho was supposed to provido 
‘the workers witli liouses. During one month he had received in 
this way no le-^s tlian lU 2r)0.* Oji an average )io obtained not 
less tlian Ks. 200 a month for this purpose. For this ho had 
provided m\i;l huts with thatchc<l roofs. Tho houses had in fact 
been built by tlio workers tlieiusclvos, tlio material rUono liaving 
been supplied by the^'ontractor. lie undoubtedly made a hand- 
some profit on tlic transaction. 

The instability of the labour ftU'ce employed in tljo coal-fields 
makes tlic provision of me<lical aid seem at first sight a somewhat 
doubtful ])enefit a*- far as the employers are 
(a) Medical aid la concerned. The need for su<*b provision has 
• lH}en recognixotl yy the evtablisjimei.t 01 

i^Iincs Ikinrds of llo.altli at Asan ol and .Ihariannd by tho cn- 
actmeiit of tho liiliar and Oriss.a Mining Setllcmcnt A(;t in 1920. 
Tiic Chief In.'ipector of Minos in his nnnurd report for 1921 gives 
det‘! IN regarding the work of tl esc Foards.t Though much is 
l)ciiig I'Wio by these Donrds to rcmler tlie mining settlements as 
hen Itliy a.*^ possible there still remains a great deal to l>0 done, 
with rt^'ard to lo<iking after tiic health of individual cmpIoycoH. 
Furtlicr while it is true that a few trained midwives have lieen 
appointed no well-(jualified medical woman apjiears yet to liavo 
l)een appointed. A.s more than half tlie enij»loyees in the coal fields 
aro women and children tlie employment of a woman doctor would 
undoubtedly bo very I'cneficial. 

One c.annot fail to V>o impressed by tho absonco of the 
amenities of life in the coal-fields. It is true that coal owners 
(3) Absence of contend with a constant shortage 

Amcnltlet of life of labour and the fact that many of 
In the coel-ftelds ^jj^pjoyees sjwnd a large proportion 

on drink, but it is probable that these difficidties could Ixj 
overcome if a deteruiined effort were maile to study the needs 
of the workers. In one case where a labr/ur .superintendent had been* 
appointed who w^ specially interested in the Santals one found a 

5-^ 

1 Repc^ of Um Chief iojpeotor of Mioea la ladi*— 192i p. 18 tl ttq. 
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ver>' l‘appy state of affairs. The people were contented, the time- 
keeping and output were both good. To celebrate the arrival of a 
visitor to the village the men and women gave a display of dancing 
which was particularly interesting. The appointment of labour 
Huperintendeiit.s, both men and women, would help to make mining 
settlernent.s very different from wl»t they are at present. The 
Santals, who form a large proportion of the labour-force, undoubtedly 
repay'study, A fascinating account of tlieir habits and customs lias 
recently bcou written by a Missionary of tlie United Free Cliurcki 

The Committee appointed to inquire into tlie housing con- 
ditions in the collieries'-^ stated that amenities of life did not exist. 
They pointed out that the only pleasure available was that 
“ jiurchased at the liquor shoji ” and that tliere was “ no inducement 
for liim (t. 0 . the minor) to remain at the colliery for a minute longer 
than he can helji.” 

Before the mining population is in a position to appreciate the 
provision of mucli that is now generally regarded as among the 
necessities of life an extensive sy.stom of education would liave to 
be taken in hand. Such a .sy.stcm must bo adapted to tlioir special 
needs and requirements and .should not be of the generally stereo- 
typed nature prevalent in many parts of India. Nor sliould it bo 
confined to children only. Adults sliould bo encouraged to take 
an interest in it by means of lantern sliile.s. The wives might, at 
the same time, l)o educated tliruugli tlieir liomes and the interest 
tliey take in their cliildren. Facilities might also be provided both 
for spending and saving money by means of co operative stores and 
savings banks. 

lleferenoo has been made to tlie tea-gardens in Bengal and 
Assam in Chapter IV. Detailed information is available with 
regard to the tea-gardens in Assam as a 
tea*taVdeiiJ** result of tlie Government inquiry. Tlie 
lo Afiam Committee was appointed to inquire generally 

into the conditions of tea-garden labour in 
Assam and specifically into the question as to whether the remune- 

1 The Story of the Santal : with an aocoant of the Santal Rebellloa, by Jamee 
W. Maophail, M.A. MJ)., United Free Church Minion, Bamdah. 

3 Report of Committee regarding Housing of Labourera Bibar and Orian 
para 36, pag. 8. 

a Report of tbo Anam Labour Enquiry Committoe 1331-33, pabliabed 1933. 
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ration paid sufficient ** to maintain tlio labourers in bealth 
and a reasonable degree of comfort.” The re]X)rt embo<iies muoli 
use^l informat ion. 1 do not, however, proj)o.^e to deal with these 
aspects of the subject hut shall confine myself to a brief acoount of 
the conditions of employment based on the results of the enquiry. 

The provision of liousin^* for tlie labour employed in tlie tea- 
garden.s was at first comjmlsory by law (Act VI of 1901, sections 
, 132 136), but even after tlio withdrawal of 

(I) Houalog the n]>pIication of those provisions from tlie 

• districts in question employers still find it 
necessary to provide in some form for the housing of their lalxmr 
which is recruited entirely from distant areas. Tlio Committee 
found two dilTerent methods in force for supplying this need. In 
some case.s the workers wore housed in barrack lines and lived 
congregated together under more or less strict discipline and in 
other casog tlie workers were providccl witli land and building 
materials and built llioir own Iiouses. The Committee found that 
most labourers, particularly those lielonging to alioriginal or serai- 
aloriginal tribes, proferred to live in a manner ns closely akin as 
jios.'ible to what they had l>ecn accustomed to in their own villages. 

I liavc already drawn attention to tho fact that in the coal fields 
also aloriginal workers prefer to build tlieir liouse.s according to* 
tlieir ^wn ideas with material supplied by the employer. The 
Assam Committee found that the lalourcr was much more contented 
on e.state.s where ho was provided with a small allotment for his 
own cultivation and with facilitie.s for grazing his cattle and for 
cutting firewood. 

Medicfil attendance is adequately provided for in the majority 
of the estatesL The ludian medical staff on the wliole consists of ' 
qualified men but tho success of their work 
(1) Medical aid is naturally largely dojiendent on the per- 
sonality of tho doctor. In some estates 
suitable and well-equipped hospitals have been provided, Jjut there 
are instances where such accommodation is of a rudimentary t 3 rpe 
and “ consists of temporary grass huts attached to a dispensary." 
No mention is made in the report whether any woman doctors are 
appointed to look the women, nor whether any arrangements 
are made for the provision of trained midwives. The Committee 
however ** noted with satisfaction the tendency towards increased 
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liberality in tlie ^^ranting of pregnant leave and allowancos/’i 
They found that certain estates gave leave for three months before 
and three months after childbirth with full pay for the wjiole 
period. The tea-gardens arc faced with special medical problems 
which arise from the congregation of large numbers in comparatively 
small areas. Hookworm disease *011(1 malaria are widely 
prevalent and epidemic diseases such as influenza take a heavy 
toll of life. , 

The need of providing some amenities of life is also emphasized. 
Where provision is made for recreation and Vhere labourers are 
given leave of absence to cut their crops and 
^ compelled to work on a lioliday, the 

labour force is reported to lie more contented. 
The .suggestion i.s made that where there are opportunities for 
hunting and fashing tho.so should bo allowed and in ca.se.s where 
this form of recreation is^not available, “football, ciiKwnatograpli 
entertainments and sports would bo suitable amusements on a 
lioliday and would form a counter-attraction to tbe liijuor-sliop.’’-^ 
With regard to tbe (jiicstion of tbe adetjuacy of the remune- 
ration received, the Committee found it diflicult to give a definite 
answer. They pointed out that it was necess- 
w ( 4 ) Wage$ nry to take into consideration the other 

advantages oflered such as “ the possibility 
of obtaining land for cultivation, the opportunities of other subsidi- 
ary means of livelihood, proximity to a bazaar, ample leisure, tbe 
healthiness of the locality and last and by no means least the 
personality of the manager.”^ As these attendant advantages varied 
very much in the difleront estates no conclusions could lie reached 
with regard to the problem of remuneration which were generally 
applicable. On the whole they state that wages have not kept 
pace with the rise in the co.st of living and that that is especially 
the case in the Surma valley. They were satisfied however that, 
“ speaking generally, tlie remuneration is adequate on gardens in 
the Assam valley.” In the case of the 8urma valley they endorse 
that finding subject to certain reservations. , 


1 Report of Amm Labour Enquiry Cocamittee 1921 -SS, page 98. 

2 Op. oi«N page 100, |>ani 197. 

8 Op, Ott. page 70, para 128. 
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Tea, coftee and rubber estates give euiploymont to large 
numbers in the Madras Presidency. 1 did not visit these estates 
but was given the following information by 
Tifti, coHee^an^ a representative of these astates. lie told 
In Madrai that tlio numbers employed were about 

150, 000 of wliom alxuit 62 per cent were men 
and the remainder women and chihlrcn. The hours of work of the 
estates were approximately from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m , hut work was 
not compulsory on Sundays. Tlie same hours woro maint;»inod nil 
the year round, bu^ in wet weather the emj)loyees were given juto 
blajikets wliicli were <aid to l>c water proof. In factories on llio 
estates the lioiirs were from 8 a. m. to 6 \\ m. Tlio tea. factories 
w'cro kept open all tlie year round, hut tlic rubiK'r factories did imt 
work during March, April and May. Al>out 17 per cent of tlio 
employees in tea-gardens are women, hut. no women are employed 
in rubber^fnetories. 

Schools are gradually lacing opcuO(f on tlio larger estates, but 


the language dithoulty is a serious one in the smaller places as 
the coolies speak eitlier Tamil, (hanaro^c or Malaynlarn and it was 
not found possible to provide teachers in each language. The 
'lamil coolies are, liowovcr, said to 1)0 <lodrous of education and 
make their own arrangements for the edueatjoa of their cliildrort 
^jabour for the estates in Madras is recruited )*y moans o? 
head mistries who are sent round to the various villages. TJjoso 
inistries are also made responsible for the work done by tlio coolies 
and receive ffom tlio estate 10 i)Cr cent of the wages earned. 
According to tlie Laln^iir Act estates aro not allowed to make 
contracts for more than a year. Tho majority of tho coolies are 
said to work for nine or ten months after whieli they return 
their villages for two or three months. In a few cases they renew 
their contract without returning to their villages. 

liabour is also largely employed in India on tho c^n.struction 
and maintenance of railways, canals, roads and for oxtenflive 
tioofla public buildings. Hk* work is’ generally 

other fo^nlnt of given over to contractors who are entirely 


orgaoizhd responsible for the labour as well as for 

Industries getting the work done within a ei)ecified 

time. Government officials excrci.se supervisory powers but on 
the whole they do not interfere between the contractor and hia ^ 
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workers. He is res{)onsibIo not only for the payment of their 
wages but also for the provision of liousing and medical aid. Wiiere 
the contractor succeeds in getting local labour the conditions are 
similar to those obtaining in other local industries. If, however, 
he has to bring his labour from some distance conditions are often 
^ far from satisfictory. The contractor ^is often obliged to give a 
monetary advance in order to induce the workers to leave their 
liomes.* To secure the return of tliis money and also to prevent 
the workers from absconding ho protects himself under the 
Workmen’s Bre/ich of Contract Act. As the wojk is only tem{)orary 
ho does not see the necessity of making -suitable housing 
arrangements. Ho contents lumself with providing materials for 
building out of which the workers construct for themselves squalid 
hovels. Nor does sanitation receive much attention, arrangcnients 
for tlie provision of medical aid are scajity, unless an epidemic 
makes it an urgent necessity. In consequence of all these factors 
the eflioioiicy of the lallbur force is seriously impaired. The 
workers are to Ik) seen taking every opportunity of rest afforded 
by the lack of discipline which is so usual a feature of work of 
this kind. 

This contract method of rccniitment and management of 
labour which is so general a feature of the employment of labour 
Sn this country almost invariably brifigs in its train the , evils 
noted above. They can only bo overcome either by the method 
of direct dealing with labour or by seeing that strict conditions 
are laid down in the terras of the contract with regard to the 
provision of the amenities of life to the labour force employed on 
the work. 


CHAPTER VI 

AMELIORATIVE MEASURES 


In previous chapters I Iiave dealt with some of the problems 
connected with the rise and jfrowtli of factories in India. I have 
lotrodifctory attempted to sliew liow tlie problems^ vary 

. . from province to province, I have also 

endeay^ured to describe tlic main difficulties tliat tiriso in tlio 
attempt tt) impose aft advanced form of industrial organization on 
a people essentially rural ifi character and oomiKwed of many 
difl'erent heterogeneous elements. In this clmpter I proi)Ofle first 
to give a brief account of the course of lalx)ur legislation in India. 
Further as the State, employers, labour and social agencies are all 
concerned witli the.se problems 1 shall give an ncoount of the 
steps takei^by each towards tlie amelior/^tion of the condition of 
the working classes. 

STATE ACTION 

Factories in connection with the textile industries wore 

au^ong the first to be started in India, As in England so also in 
tliis country, the State at first did not reoog- 
toward.s the employees in 
such places. Abuses which had been 

prevalent in England at the initiation of tlie factory movetoent 
were repeated in India. CIiHd labour was exploited and men mul 
women were alike made to work excessively long bourn. An 

excellent account written by B. L. Hutchins and A. Harrison^ is 
available of the history of factory legislation in England. For 
India there exist two works whicli deal witli the matter in a 
sufficiently exhaustive manner.-^ I do not therefore propose to 
refer more than briefly to the various Commissions tliat have been 
appointed whenever tlie question of tho revi.sion of tlie Factories 
Act arose, as these have been already dealt with by other 


1 A Ulatory ^ FOoSory Legiatatkm by & L. Hatchint and A. Harriioa. 

2 Indlau factory Law AdmlnifUatioa by A, O. Clow. Factory LegioUtioa in 
India by J. C. KyddL 
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writers. I shall content myself with examining the main 
questions round whicli tlie subject of legislation lias centred and 
tracing tlie gradual evolution of the laws now in force. Finally 
some suggestions will be made as to possible legislation in the 
future. 

The main problems with which, legislators in India were at 
first faced related ( 1 ) to the re.strictioMS that sliould be placed on 
the employment of women and cliildren ; ( 2 ) the extent of inter- 
ference tliat^is justifiable in tlie conditons of employment of adult 
labour and ( 3 ) the prescription of minimu^n standards 'for the 
health and safety of the operatives. The methods of enforcing 
the law have also been reviewed from time to time. 

Till within recent times these were tlie principal subjects 
that came within the purview of legislation. Tlie growth in the 
numbers employed, the necessity of bringing conditions uj) to the 
requirements of international standards, and the realization that 
the State owes special olJligntions to those who liave to earn tlieir 
living by manual toil and who because of their poverty and 
ignorance are themselves incapable of bringing effective pressure 
to boar on the Legislature, have all tended to widen very much 
the scope of legislation. 


The First Indian Factories Act was passed in 1881 ( Act XV 
' of 1881 ). Pressure was brought to bear on the Secretary of 


Pint Indian 
Pnctoiies Act 


State by questions asked in the House of 
Commons in 1874 and 1875 relating to the 


i88i 


conditions in Indian factories and in 


con.se<|ucnoe the Government of Bombay was 
directed to apix)int a Commission^ to inquire into the need of 
legislation, llio Act of 1881 was an outcome of the recommenda- 


tions of this Commission and the subsequent deliberations that 
took place. Tlie Act ftdl short of the recommendations but was 


nevertheless a useful starting point. It dealt mainly with the 
problem of child labour. The employment of children was 
prohibitad until they reache<l the ago of seven years, and until 
they were 12 years old* they were not t)ermitted to work for more 


1 Bombay Factory Oommiasioa 1875, 
a ludiM} Factorioe Act 1881, section 6. 
8 do do 8. 
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tliau nine hoars in any one day.i This in itself is a sufficient 
commentary on the state of affairs that prevailed before this Act 
was mssed. Children were also to bo given one hour's rest 
( exclusive of tlie nine hours work ) and four holidays in the 
•month. 2 There were no pi-ovi.sions in this Act regarding a 
weekly day of rest or the •limitation of the hours of work for 
men and women. The net was made applicable tlirougliout 
British Ipdia ti) factories:^ wherein not le.ss than one hundred 
persons wore simultaneously employed a«(/ wlienun jjower was used. 
Local Governments wrt‘, given the right to apjwnnt lnsj)eotor8 of 
Factories and in default of such aj)[x>intmont‘i the Magistrate of 
the district was to be the inspector in his district* 

The next Act relating to faerorics was paased in .1891 (Act 
XI of 1891). in the interval there had 
Ixjen much agitation for .a revision of the 
^ Act of 1881. Mr.^ Meade King, one of 

Ilis Majesty '.s InsiKJctor.s of Factories in England had \)Oon sent 
out in 1882 to report on the working of the Indian Factorie.s Act 
A Commission was appointed in 1881 by the ii(jmbay Government/> 
a small Medical Committee was also appointed /it the same time 
to investigate the health of mill operntivo.s and the S.anitary 
Commissioner was rciuired to inquire into the sanitary conditions 
of milleand factories. The attention of the /luthorities was onoe 
again directed to the condition of factories in India by a Memo- 
randum prepared by Mr. Jorums who hn<l held the jiost of Ijjspector 
of Factories in Boml)ay for some considerable time. A Bill was 
prepared on the ba,sis of some of tlieso recommendations but in 
May 1890 the Home Government suggested the appointment of a 
further Commission before thi.s Bill wa.s passed. A small 
Commission was accordingly appointed by tlie Government of 
India in 1890.® 


1 lodUo Pactoriet Act 18S1, section 7. 

2 do do S. 

3 do do 1 and 3. 

4 do * do teotioQ 3. 

5 Report and prooeociings of the (Jomtaijitiioo appointod to oonildir the* 
Working'of Faetenies ft the Bombay Presidency, IHSS. 

6 fndian Factory Commission of 1H90 wfaiob Major Leihhiidge was 
the President. 
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As a result of these inquiries and also because of the reso- 
lutions passed at the Berlin Conference held in ld90» to which the 
British GoYerumont had signified their assent, the Indian Fao^ries 
Act of 1891 came into being. This Act was a distinct advance on 
that of 1881. It was made applicable to all establishments using 
power where not less than 50 persons were employed^ wliile local 
Governments had the uutliority to extend its provisions to places 
wliere' not less than 20 persons were employed. Children were 
given a much ampler degree of protection. The age limits were 
raised to 9 and 14 respectively"'^ and the hours>of work were limited 
to 7 in any one day and had to be between the hours of 5 a. m. and 
8 p. m,3 A rest interval of one half-hour’s duration was also 
prescribed if tlie hours of work amounted to six. Restrictions 
were also placed on the employment of women. Tliey were not to 
work in factories before 5 a. m. or after 8 p. m. except in places 
where a system of sliifts had been approved by the ^Inspector. ^ 
Their hours were limited to 1 1 in the day and they enjoyed an 
interval or intervals of rest amounting to at least 1^ hours if tlie 
full 11 Iwurs were worked. The hours of work for men were not 
limited but tliero had to be a stoppage of work for half m hour 
between 12 and 2^ and a weekly day of rest was also secured.^ 
Another fwituro of the Act was the introduction of provisions to secure 
ventilation and cleanliness and to prevent overcrowding in faoitories.^ 
Trade rivalry between tiio cotton and jute mills in India and 
those in Lancasliire and Dundee was largely responsible for the 
appointment in 190G of a Textile Factories liiibour Committee® 
under the rresidenoy of Commander Sir H. F. Froer-SmitlL The 
recommendation by this Committee tliat the law relating to Victories 
needed revision led to the appointment of a large representative 
Comxniaaioa in 1909 to investigate conditions throughout India.9 


1 

Act XI of 

1891 sectione 

3 aud 18 

3 

Do 

do 

5 and 9 

3 

Do 

sectiou 

7 

4 

" Do 

do 

6 

5 

Do 

do 

5A 

6 

Do 

do 

5B 

7 

Do 

do 

15 


8 TftxUle Factories Labour Oommittoe 1806, 

9 Hspcft of the Indiao Factory Labour Goinmiasioa 1908 uader tbe pred- 
denoY of the Uoa'bls Mr. yf. T. Moriaon, 1.C.8, 
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The subsequent PAOtories Act of 1911 (Aot XII of 1911) was 
largely based ou Dr. T. M Nairn minute of dissent^ to the Majority 

Pactoriei Act of Commission. He reoom- 

ipji mended tlic legislative restriction of the hours 

of adult labour. I le also opixwed very strongly 
tlie recommendation of the mi^jority to create a class of ‘ young 
persons His arguments were sufficiently cogent to prevent tl»e 
recognition of .any stich class by legislation. ()tlier ix)ints oif which 
he differed Trom the majority of his colltwiguas related^ to proposiila 
to raise the hours of^laboiir for women from 11 to 12 a day,’-^ and 
to reduce the time allowed for rest. He also strongly objected to 
the proposal to jjerriut night work for women in ginning factories 
and supplied many valid objections to tlio practice. But while 
he .succeeded in enforcing his vicw.s on the legislature with regard 
to the 11 hours limit for women, lie lost over the rest interval and 
the night work for women in ginning factorie.s. Both those matters 
were however adju.sted by the Act of 19lfiJ. 

In brief the Act of 1911 left the age of employment of children 
unaltered, but made the pos.sos.sion of an ago certificate compulsory.® 
The duratioji of the liours of work for children also remained 
unclianged, except in textile factorie.s where tliey wore reduced to 
six hours a day.** The now Act made no appreciable difference 
with npgard to the condition.s of the omployment of women except 
tluit their rest interval was shortened.'’ However for the first time 
the hours of adult male workers were restricted by law. But tliia 
was only done in tlie <ia,se of textile factories wlieic no person woe 
allowed to l« employed for more than 12 hours in any one day.® 
Tlie provisions restricting tlic application of the Act to factories 
where 50 or more persoms were employed and giving power to local 
Governments to extend it to places where more than 20 persona 
were employed remaiaed unaltered. The problems relating to 
health and safety were tackled in a much more thorougli-going 
manner and the local Governments were given the powm* to 
prescribe definite standards in the-se matters. * 

1 Report of the ladiaa Factory Labour OomiaieffoQ 1908 page 81. 

a Do * do do 10&. 

8 ActXll of 1911 aectioQ 23 
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The resolutions passed at the first meeting of the International 
liabour Conference under the League of Nations held at ‘Washington 
in 1919 compelled once again a revisiop of 
l^bour^***”** Factories Act As India was a Member 

Conference 1919 of the League of Nations and had participated 
in the Conference, she was called upon to 
ratify the Conventions and Recommendations passed at that Confer- 
ence. *In view of tiie stage of industrial progress reached and 
her jHJculiar pocsition as a tropical country tlie case of India leceived 
special consideration. 8hc was, however, asked to introduce a sixty 
hour week in factories and in mines ; to prohibit the employment 
of women at night ; to raise the minimum age of employment 
to 12 and to enquire into tlio jmsibility of granting maternity 
benefits to women industrial workers. 

The Act of 1922 (Act No. 11 of 1922) made it possible for 
India to ratify these Conventions as far as factories were ^.oncerned. 
Factorlei minimum age of employment was raised 

Act of 1933 to 12 and the upward limit to 15.^ In no 

factories were they allowed to work more than 
6 hours a day.'^^ A rest interval had to bo given after 4 hours work 
if the entire period of work was of hours duration.^ The hours 
^of adults were limited to 11 in any one day and to sixty in the 
week* and a rest interval of one hour after six hours work wjft also 
prescribed. Section 27 of the Act of 1911 which liad allowed 
women to be worked at night in ginning factories was repealed. 
No woman now may be employed before 5-30 a. m. or after 7 p. m.* 
Another important feature of the Act was its extensive range. It 
was made applicable to all power factories in which not less than 
f 20 persons were employed. Local Governments were given the 
right to extend it to factories employing not less than ten persons 
wliether jwwer was used or not? Further, local Governments were 
also given the power of fixing standards of ventilation and artificial 
humidification. In order to enable local Governments to do this 


1 Act II of 1932, notlonB 3 and I4 

3 „ Motion 14 

» » n 13 

* » ,,17 

5 „ „ 13 

a Act Xi* of 1911 Motion 34 ob modified 
7 Act II of 1933, Motion 8 
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satisfactorily, the GoTernment of India appointed an export to 
suggest suitable means of regulating atmosplieric conditions without 
detriment to the industry. His rejM^rt, whicli has recently been 
pubftshed,^ contains recommendations nnd pro|X)sod regulations. 

- It is hoped that local Governments will lose no time in bringing his 
recommendations into force. 

The Washington Kecomnicndation that an inquiry should be 
instituted into the <|ue<tion of maternitv bcmefits for women was 
Inquiry about ^dso carried out. An inquiry ^’as made and 
l^nollti^^ • a n*|)ort submitted to the International 

Lnlx)ur Conference in Geneva in 1921. As 
it was considered desirable that a further intensive ijiquiry should 
be made, two medical women wore employed for tlie puq)ose in 
the industrial centre.s of liombay and liengal res}>eotively. The 
report submitted by Dr. Barnes was publisljed in the Bombay 
Labour Ga|ett(i ; the report for Bengal written by Dr. Curjel ha,s 
also been piiblislied.^ No legislative aefion has yet been tjiken 
on tlieir propos/ds. Action cannot liowever l)e i>ostponcd indefinite- 
ly. It is lioped that ultimately legislation will be pos.sible 
securing to women industrial workers a definite period of leave at 
tlie time of child birth and some i)ecuninry help during tliat period. 

Some time will probably elapse before further factory legislation 
is undertaken. Various new problem.^ are however likely to arise 
Probable trend recpiire solution by legislative 

of future factory enactnjent. In the first place legislation 
legislation similar to tlie Truck Acts in force in England 

will probably have to be considered in thi.s country. At present 
employers in India claim the power to fine their work- 
people, sometimes for trivial offences ; they can make large 
deduction.s from wages for absence and they are entitled to 
withhold wages if tJie employee.^ leave without giving due notioe 
or in the event of a strika Further it is a common practice in some 
centres, especially in Bombay, not to pay wages due till alx)ut the 
middle of the succeeding montlu It is likely that in futbre these 
powers will be questioned and may be curtailed. The power to inflict 


1 Act XU ci 1911, section 37 (g) as modified 
9 Maloaej : IJbmidJficaUoa io Cotton Mills 

8 B. F. Curjel : Womea's Labour in Bengal Industries, Na 81. iBulletia of 
Indian Indastrfes and Labour. 
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fines should be limited and defined and the law should proride that 
in all ordinary cases wages should be paid at the end of each week 
as is at present the practice in tlie jute mills of Bengfil. Tlie 
employment of large numbers of children is a feature both of the 
cotton mills in Bombay and tlie jute mills in Calcutta. It may be 
hoped tliat in future legislation stricter provisions will be made to 
safeguard the health of child employees. Whole time certifying 
surgecftis should be appointed for large industrial centres whose 
duty it ought to be not only to give the necessary age certificates, 
but also to carry out a medic/d examination at stattid inteiVals of 
all cliildren below the age of 15 . Further, before a cliild of 15 is 
allowed to become a full-time worker, the Cert ifyinglSergeon should 
be required to give a certificate stating that he or she is fit to 
undertake such employment. This was one of Dr. Nair’s recom^ 
mendations but lias not yet been put into force. It is also obvious 
that iu the case of girls the medical examination of ^fitness for 
employment should be carried out by medical women. When 
medical women are employed for this piirpaso they sliould also be 
charged with the duty of safeguarding the healtli of women 
generally and of pregnant women in {xirticular. Tliey should 
bring to the notice of factory managers anything in tlie nature of 
the employment which may be specially inimical to the health of 
' the women workers. As I have already stated, tlie time .cannot 
be long postponed when amingements will have to be made by the 
State in cooperation with employers to regulate the employment 
of women at tlie time of cliildbirth. It may be also suggested that 
in factories in which more than 200 women are employed the 
employer should be re(iuired either to provide a crtiche for the 
children of these employees or to contribute towards the support 
of a crisohe in the proximity of Ids works. Tlie passing of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act will undoubtedly render the treatment 
of accidents more eflfectivo than it lias been in tlie past Legis- 
lation should, however, in my opinion enforce tlie provision of 
ambulancib rooms in all factories in which more than 500 persons 
art employed and wliere there is special likelihood of accidents 
oausing injury. Separate arrangements should be made for women 
where their number exceeds 200. Tliese ambulance rooms should 
be placed in charge of a man qualified in first aid, who should be 
assisted by a woman where women are employed. All ambnianoe 
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rooni?< should 1)6 supervised by the Certifying Surgeon of the 
In smnll factories there sliould 1)6 first aid applmncos witli one 
persm at least on the factory sin If qualified to deal with ibein. 
Inquiry into all serious ncoidents should bo undertaken by a 
medical man appointed by Governuiont whose (vrtillcato should bo 
sufficient evidence in fdl compensation cases. Jle miglit well 1)6 
the Certifying kSnrgeon. • 

The •Washington Conventions and Rocommenilaiions have been 
ratified^as far as factories are »‘onccrnc(I. It wa.s tTio iiitontion 

that tljcv should lie a]qdi(!al»h'! also in tho 

Need for - ‘ 

legislation for of mines and <juarnes. J he mines 

other organized legislation that lias recently l)cen passed will 
Industries . • j i ^ t ' r *1 

1h; examined later on. In view ot special 

circumstances a narrower detinition of tho term “industrial 
undertaking " was acceptctl at tho Washington ConferoiK’O is far as 
India was (f)ncerncd. For other countri^ the term included ‘all 
construction, iT-oonstniction and maintonnneo works, as also all 
transport of passengers or g<jO'ls by road, rail, sen or inland water- 
way.' In short, every form of organized industrial employinont, 
wi'h the exception of agriculture, was considered ns falling witliin 
the s-'ope of tho Washington Conventions and Hceommcndation.s, 
Althou^'li therefore India has c-irricd out the obligatory portions of 
the Washington Conventions and Hecommondntious that W'oro appli* 
cable to her, legislation will probably Iw demanded for tho .ajipli- 
edition of the same principles lo the forms of industrial undertaking 
which varo at present excluded from Indi.oi legislation. It sliould 
however bo pointed out tliat (hero is much jireparatory work to bo 
done in India before cfTcctivc legislation can Ite introduced to deal 
adequately with nil these dilTercnt forms of organized cmployincnt. 

The conditions of work of agricultiirnl workers were considered 
at the meeting of the International Lal)our Conference held at 
Interoational Genev.a in 1921. Tho IvCcommendations and 

Labour Conventions that were passed thebe wero 

Conference igai int-ended to secure to agricultural workers tho 
same benefits that had been conferred on industrial workers by the 
ratification of the ConveDtion.s and liecoiiunenda lions drawn up at 
Waaliihgton. In ^ country like India whcio jieasant fioldinp 
prevail and where little machinery is u.«ed in agriculture, * it does 
not seem to me that tho enforcement of tliese recommendations ii 
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a matter of urgent importance. Even if India were to ratify them, 
it would 1)6 pr.-iotieally impo.ssible to enforce them and the law 
would remain a dead letter. Attempts ouglit to be inaijs to 
educate public opinion and large agricultur.il employers so that 
what cannot bo done by legislative enactment may be done" 
voluntarily. Where the State if the landowner progres.sivo 
in(>a.sgros .should ho gradually introduced wliich will serve as an ' 
example to otlior landowners. In a country as vast as. India where 
the m.ajority of agricultural workers are illiterate and incapable 
thern.selvcs of recognizing the value of the.so reforms or of pre.ssing 
for them, progre.S3 will be slow. 


liefure pn.s.sing on to the Mines legislation and to the more 
general laliour legislation recently enacted I pi'ojwse to s.ay a few 
Factory words about the enforcement of the legi.s- 

Inspection Iftion relating to factoric.s. Altliougli the 

Act of 1S8I had given local Govctniiients tlic 
Jiower to appoint factory inspectors, as late .a.s Ipos the system of 
factory inspection was state.!, e.x.x'pt at a few centre,=, to have 
jiroved a failure. The can.se of the failure was undouhte.lly tlie 
small number of full time in.s).ect.)r.s a]i]H)in1eil. At that ilntu 
there wcto only si.x for the whole of Imlia. The in.^pection 
of factories wa.s largcdy in the hands of r.r a/tfao in.spcctors 'wlioliad 
neither the time nor the s),ecird knowledge necessary for theVork 'i 
The Labour Commission of IPOS accordingly recomniende.i that 
there should Iw at least one full-time inspector for each province 
and that in Bombay there shoiihl in addition bo fuurwhole-timc 
_in.spoe,tor.s and that Bengal and Assam should together have two 
inspccioi-s wa.s recomnioailod. 


Inspections 


Year j 

Once 

! Twice 

Thrice 

More than 
three tioicsj 

[ Total 

i 

1 Not 
Inspected 

(•rand 

Total 

a 1917 

* 1918 

* 1919 
« 1920 

iair> 

‘ 1502 
1839 
1576 

551 

327 

4l(; 

<533 

273 
115 
325 j 
250 

.34(5 

423 

233 1 

169 

2485 

2367 

2713 

2628 

756 

951 

810 

109.8 

• 

1 3241 
3318 
3523 

1 3726 


1 Report, of the IndUn FROfory labour Commission 1908 pa^re 00 

2 Annual Report of the Working of tlw Indian Factories Act for 1919 

Statement VII. ' 


3 Annual Report of the Working of the Indian Factories Act for 1920, 
Statement Yll, ’ 
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Since the »late of tills rej>ort tliCro has U«on a considerablo 
addition to Yhe factory inspecting statV. The jMsition is liowever 
not jet Jyv any means satisfaetory. From tlie tabular statement 
(on previous page) it will be seen that large iiumlx'rs of factories 
arc not in>[K'cted each year and tliat the great majority arc not 
inspected more than once. Act IJ of 1022 has brought a very 
mucli larger numlier of factories within tlie seopc of the Factories 
Act. Uple^s the stall' is inereased corres}»ondij]gly tho Act will 
l>e largply a dead letter. • 

When the stall Is iioing increased women ins|>ectors should 1 h 3 
n]))tointed in eacli jTovinec. Altlmugli in J020 there wore 184,022 
wcanen and 11,933 girls empluyed in factories h no wom^n 
insj>ector had l>con a|>j)ointed. In answer to a ([uestion in tho 
I/Cgislativc Assembly it was announced that tlio Central Frovincca 
Governmont were considering "iicb an .apj>ointment, but ajij^arently 
no other Gfveriiniont had then reached th^t stage. The recent jmbli- 
cation ‘ Women in tlie Factory ' by Ilis .Majesty’s Frinm'pal Lady 
InsjtecPii' of Factor ies - gives abundant, proof of rbo utility of such 
aj>]iointments, and will >01 jjoro);)^ interested “ wondering” to uso 
the words of Vi.scount ( avo in the intr<'(luct ion, “ wliy tho woman 
wo' kor lia.s tbr so long liccn grudged the help whicli only a woman 
can give.'"^ 

Rtit not only is it nocess.-iry fo establish an efliciont system 
of factory in.sjiection, nicmlH*rs of the Internationa! Lalsjur Organ* 
i/,ation* were r'a:oiiimeud)‘d ]>y tliO meotiiig 

Industrial Health International Ijabuur (.’onferonoo at 

Service 

Washington* t<j establish in addition “a 
Government service especially charged with tlio duty of safe- 
guarding tho health of tho workers.” Tlie need of such a 
Service is especially urgent in India. l)r. Nair, a member of tho 
Indian Factory I/abour Coinmission, gave it as his opinion that 
the instability of mill lalwur was due to “ tlic pliysical breakdown 
of tho labourer whicli unfits him for any further mill work.^^” 
Additional evidence shewing tlio exliausting nature of tho work 

1 Annual <lefK>rt on the Working of the larliaa KactorieB Act for 11120 page 17 

3 Women in the Factory bj Daoic Adelaide Mary Auderiiou. * 

3 Op. cat. page V^I. 

4 International Labour Conference 1913» IkoomnaendatioQ oonr/ralflg lh« 
OBtabliihment of Oovernment Health Berriecs. 

5 Indian Factory Labour CommiMion 190^, page 80. 
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in cottoji laiils was given by Mr. Bazanji Dadablioy (now Sir 
liazanji Dadabhoy) who was tlien Manager of the Empress Mills, 
Nagpur, lie furnished a tabular statement shewing the atttfndjnco 
of workpeople in Soptcm))er 1905, May 1907 and October 1907.1 
From this statement it is evident that on an average only little 
over 30 per cent of the men, 21 per oent of tlie women and about 
55 per cent of the children were never absent during the entire 
month. A])proximately 15 per cent of each class pf ..workers 
worked less tflinn half the month. To cover absentees Mr. Bazanji 
had to engage 10 per cent extra liands. Besides this bad time- 
keeping tlie management wore faced with a large labour turnover. 
To maintain a start of approximately 5000 workers the same 
number liad to be engaged during the year,- 

This large labour turnover is a feature of n»nny mills in 
dirtbrent parts of India. Bata supplied to the Factory Labour 
(/omniission showed that i,n mills in Bombay, Nagpur aad Madras 
all tlio workers changed on an average once in 18 months.-^ 
Br. Nair attributed tin's largo cxodu.s from tlio factories to the 
strong desire of the operatives to return homo as soon as they fell 
sick.-* 

The importance of the liealth of tl»o workers in relation to in- 
dustrial development was emphasized by the Sanitary Commissioner 
with tlio Govcrniuont of India in a pajicr that lie contAbuted 
oil the subject to the Indian Industrial Commission 1916-1918. '> 
lie drew attention to the necessity of the appointment of health 
experts as inspectors under the Act. There is abundant evidence 
of the groat need for doing everything possible to safeguard the 
liealth of industrial workers. A beginning has been made in some 
provinces by tlio appointment of the Birectors of Public Health as 
ex-officio Inspectors of Factories, but undoubtedly much still remains 
to bo done. Wlion an industrial medical service is created room 
should bo found in it for the appointment of medical women. The 
fact tlint women find it particularly difficult to adapt themselves 

1 luillan Factory Labour Commlfsioii 190S Vol. II Evidence page 381 

3 da da da da do. da pags 367 

• 3 da da do. do. Vol I. page 88 

4 Op. cit. Vol I page 88 ^ 

5 Keport of Indian ladmtrial Ck>mmi<sion 1916>1918 Appendix L page 459 
entitled “ Industrial Dovelopmcnt and Publio Health '* Major Narman 
White. 
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to the strain of factory life is evident from tliO time-keeping returns 
supplied by Mr. Bazanji. Tliey have not the same pliyaiqne as 
men ancj as they seek work in factories only because of groatj 
pecuniary need, the neco.s.sity of .safeguarding their health is 
extremely important. 

These suggestion.^ relating to inspection and the provision of 
medical aid for industrial workers art^ also applicable to workers in 
mines. 1 .‘jhall now examine how far tlioir 
Mines Legislation licalth and welfare lias l->con Sii^pguardod by 
• rules and regulation.s. In 1901 the first 
Indian Mines Act was pn.ssed and insjiectors were appointed. 
Within comparatively recent times th(‘ro h.as l>cen a nipid 
development of mining in India. Tlie Wa.shington meeting 
of the International Labour Conference directed the attention 
of the Government of India to tlic conditions of employment in 
mines. 4 Convention w;\.s passed rocomrmmding that a sixty 
hour week should be intro<lucod in *Indi.'in mines and that 
children unilor 12 years of ago should not employed. The 
Conference further sugge.stod that for nndorground work a lifty- 
four hours week for adults sliould l>o considered. In view of tho.s© 
roeommendations and also because of the large nuinl)ors employed 
the Government of India felt themselves coinjxjlled to revise tho 
Indiaft Minos Act. A bill for this purpo.so was introduced in^ 
September 1922 and passed early in 1923. The chief features of 
tlio new law are tlie limitation of tho hours to sixty in any one 
week for workers alxivo ground and to 51 for underground workers. 
No week is to consist of more than six dny.s. ^ Further no child is 
to be allowed to work in a mine- and n child i.s defined as a jierson 
under the ago of 13 yenrs.^ Boys and girls over that ago are, 
allowed to work the same liours n.s adults. No definite limitation 
has yet been placed on the emiiloyment of women. This latter 
point raised considerable discussion in the I^egislatiire. Mr. Joshi, 
tho nominated Labour Member, urged that women should be 
prohibited from working underground. lie did not succeed in 
carrying this point The Government were in sympathy witli tho 

1 Bin to amend^ »ad oonaoUdaU the law rolatiog to tbt rogalatloa and 
inspection of mines. Section 23. 
i rt n 

8 », « 8 . 
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proposed rcfonn but urged tliat practical considerations precluded 
thorn from taking immediate action. According to the latest 
returns available no less than 57,403 women were emplpyed in 
1921 below ground.! It would cause severe dislocation if wi^iout 
warning they were prohibited from continuing to do so. It was felt ■ 
too tliat the prohibition of the en^doyment of children below 
ground would have an intlircct eficct in preventing such largo 
numbers of women from going underground. The Act however 
crn]) 0 wers thq Government by executive order to prohibit the 
employment of women underground and the* s])okesrneii of tlie 
Govorninent in tlio Legislature undertook to consult the Provincial 
Governments and public opinion with a view to promulgating 
suitable orders. 

Conditions of employment in mine.s arc regulated not only by 
the Mines Acts in force but also by the appointment of Mines 
Board of Health wlioso duty it m to look 
healtli of the labour force. For the 
coallields in Bihar and Ori.ssa a mining and 
settlement Act was passed in 1920 -. This Act empowered the 
formation of a Minos Board of Health and the creation of a Mining 
ISettlouiont Fund. It also gave the Board the power to compel 
owners of mines witldn the mining settlement area to provide 
house-accommodation, water-supply, sanitary arrangement.'?’ and 
medical assistance.® The rules under this Act have yet to bo fully 
enforced, but it is hoped that when the regulations have effect 
there will bo considerable improvement in the conditions of healtli 
in the coaltields. The present writer ma<le a special investigation 
into tlicso conditions in 1920 and 1921 and was convinced that 
^tlio efficiency and output of the miners would greatly improve if all 
owners devoted the same attention to the health and comfort of their 
workers as some of the more enlightened among them do at present. 

The severe ami fatal accidents to wliich men and women are 
exposed in the course of their industrial employment liave made 
Workmen*! civilised countries grant some measures 

compentatlon of protection to workers, by ensuring to them 
in such cases pecuniary compensation for 

— w * 

I Report of Chief Inspector of Minee for 1921 p»ge 37, 

3 and 3 I'he Bihar and Orisaa Mining Setilcnientt Act 1920 (Bihar and 
^ Oriiaa Act IV of 1930) 
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their Io>?^ of actual wape>< and earning capacity. In England 
woi'kj>ooplo 'liad received a certain tiegreo of protection under the 
Ertcjorp Act of 1878. They had also the right .after 1880 to take 
action against the einphner under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
Workmen's Coni}>ens:ition Acts were pasMal in 18*17 and 19(M). 
The Act of lOOG consolidatefi the previous K gidation. In India 
progress lias Ikhui cojisiderablv slower. As far back as 18v8-4 
tvurkers, \i\ Bomliay asked that a man wlio sustained serious 
injuries slioidd ini given full wages during the jt'riod of dis- 
ablement and that*‘‘iii ca-o of Ids Ixdng maimed for life suitable 
provision l>o mndo lor liis livelihood. ”i Although a certain 
numlx*r of enlightened emphoors instituted a system of Ci)iii])Cns- 
.ation for tlieir workjteojde t!-e practice was Ity no means general. 
liOgi'^latii.in to enforce miniminu jiayments in n’spect fd accidents 
was introdiu’cd in 102*2 and i)a-'C:l early in ltc23. Ihior to this 
Act a wo?4\man had the right to >uo an gmjd(»}er under tne Fatal 
Accidents Act of ISa.V in tic ease of deatli ari'<ing frojn an 
accident, but. this Art wa-^ .'ehlom in\a»kcd. I'lirtler with regard 
to tliC general que^tioii (;f Employers’ Idabilit)- the jH/sition in 
India wns vague, 

T1)C Workmen's Compensation Bill was drawn uj) witli a view 
botii to make clearer the emplo\er.s’ liability should a workman 

** decide to MIC hi.s emiiloyer in a Civil Cotirt 

Workmen’i footnote;- and to ilevi.so a simple and 

Compensation , , r 

Bill easy iHethod (.u .securing payment to workers 

of rom{>eu.‘^ation without tlic matter nece.s* 
snrily Ixdng taken into Court. The legislation was admittedly 
e.xperimentnl. Very few dat.a were available with regard to 
industrial accidents and employers are ftced with risks wldcli it is' 
difficult to compute. The acceptance of the principle that workers 
are entitled to comi>ensation for injury by accident is liowevor a 
great step in advance. The Bill had naturally to be limited in its 
applicability. All workers in factories which come undevtlie scope 

1 Rejjort of Commiasion to consider Working of Factoric* In the Bombay 
lYeeidency 48^5, page 230. 

2 Tt»« Ernpioyerjj’ Liability provisions of the Bill were dropfxsd by Govero- 
ment during tho course of ita paaaagt; through the Leglalatun;. Tlie Act is now 
oonened only to Workmen’s Compensation on the analogy of tljo English Act of 
1906. The position in India with regard to amployert* liahilit^ under tbo 
Common continues to remain uncertain. 
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of Act II of 1922 are entitled to benefit, as also workers in mines. 
Other classes of beneficiaries are transport workers sucFi as railway 
and tramway men, and certain classes of workers on ships tfnd dock 
labourers Within certain limitations men employed in the building 
trades, as also telegraph and teleplione linesmen ; underground 
sewage workers and mcral>er3 of fire-brigades complete the list. 

The scale of compensation is based on the average wages of 
which the worker was in receipt before the accident Ln the case 
of a fatal injhry tlio dependants of adults are entitled to. much 
heavier compensation than the dependants of itiinors as in the one 
case the death of the breadwinner has to l)c compensated for, while 
in the latter the wages earned were only an addition to the family 
wages. Thus the compensation for an adult who is killed is the 
equivalent of 30 months wages subject to a maximum of Ks. 2,500, 
while in the case of a minor only Ks. 200 has to bo paid. Whether 
this will in any way tend cause dangerous work to be put in the 
hands of minors will have to Ui carefully watched. In the case of 
complete disablement minors get compensation for twice as long a 
period as adults. In the case of temporary injuries adults receive 
ludf-wages and minors two-thirds. 

If this measure is to ho successful and to bring to the worker 
all tbo advantages it is intended to secure, the inquiry into acci- 
dents that occur will have to be done both rapidly and by a mbdical 
man wlio is capable of forming ,au estimate of the probable 
consequences of the accident to the worker. Not only will 
employers have to protect thcmsolvos by engaging medical men to 
attend to suoli oju?es, the St^\te will have to see that the worker 
has also the bmiofit of an impartial and well qualified judge. In 
recent reports of the Inspectors of Factories for Bengali and Bihar 
and Oris.sa‘*i statements are made that owing to the lack of 
regular iuspeotion accidents are not always reported, especially by 
factories in outlying areas. The former adds tliat " as there were 
only two inspectors at work during the greater part of the year, 
many of tbo accidents could not be inquired into until some time 
after their occurrence”. Such delay where cases of compensation 
are involved may possibly prove fatal to the workman’s success in 

1 Annual Beport o( tho Working of the Factories Act ia Beug.%1 in 1921 pp. 6 A 7. 

8 < Do. Do. Bihar and Orim in 

1931 page 4, 
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mniritfiining lu8 ciiBe. It j^eems to tlie ]>ro^nt \sTiter that in onler 
to secure a ‘fair anti hnninmioiis working of tlio ncw' law* the 
exammnlion into oases of accidents slionld Ih^ entrusted to certify- 
ing surgeons whor^e numlters should Ix' incrense<l for tliis ))ur}.>o.se. 
Another measure whicli Government is pledged to iniroduct^ is 
a bill for the registration of T«.ide Unions. In a s]x>cc]i delivered 
by His Excel lone V the Viceroy on tlic 3rd 
Lef?iilatloi» for ScptemlH r 1921 lu‘ slated that " tlio Tecent 
Trade Ualooa industrial unrest luid Ixvn nccon»])anied by a 

•growtli in the inimln'r of Trade Unions and 
that tlio question of giving adequati* j^rotection and legal status to 
these Unions which arc genuine lalHuir organi/>ii lions is at })iCKcnt 
under considcratioir’d AIkmiI the same time the. Government of 
India publislicd a circular letter giving their own provisional views 
regarding the terms of tluj i)roposed legislation and inviting 
criticism ai^l Kngg«}>tions. l-'rom the re-idies suhmitted by public 
lx)dies and ass(x*iations that have U'en publislicd in the press, it 
woidd npjKjar tliat there is considerable diversity of opinion an to 
W’hether all Unions sitould l>c coinjK'lled to rtigisier and whctlicr 
the immunity from civil suits conferred ou Unions in J'higland by 
the Act of 1906 should be extended to Unions in India, Many 
em])ioyers’ as.sociatioiiH liavo al-o objected very strongly to the 
privilofe of pea(^‘ful picketing that has U*en conferrcil by legis 
lation in Britain. 

The bill has not yet U‘ei^ intro<luccd, doubtless because of the 
many difficult problem.s that have to In.? decided Tlie Trade 
Union movement i.s still at an initial stage in this country. There 
has been, if anytiiing, a retrogression in thi.s resj^oct during the 
last two years for, with falling prices, w'orkers have not the same 
incentive as they had in 1919 and 1920 to combine to secure iiigher 
wages. On the other liand, employers in certain centres .such as 
Ahmedabad are endeiivouring U) reduce wages. In sliort, lalM.»ur is 
still largely unorganized and it> instability (M>upled with illitemcy 
make.s combination difficult to .achieve. There are in existence a 
certain numl)er of Trade Unions and tlicrcMs an Annual Trade 
Union Corigre.ss with which I jiropose to deal in a subse^juent^ 
section. It i.s .sufficient here to j>oint out tliat the standard that 

1 Speech ddirered on the 3rd September li»21 in inAuguratiog Uie Second 
SeseioQ of the Gouncii ot State end Legislative Aesemblj, 

S2 
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will be laid down when legislation is taken up sliould be of 
considerable assistance botli to existing Unions and to tiiose that will 
ultimately lie formed, and should also lielp to gain the c^nfiilence 
of employers. It may perhaps lie to tfie ultimate advantage of 
labour if legislation on the subject of Unions is deferred until a fairly 
largo nuird)or of strong and genuine Unions are in active function. 

The Viceroy, in the spoecli to wliich reference has just been 
made, "added that “the Government were also carefnjly, studying 

t , the question of arbitration anil conciliation.” 

Arbitration and i • i t 

Conciliation legislation lias yet been 

undertaken by the Central Government, but 
two important Committees liave examined the question in Bengal 
and Bombay res|)€fetiv0ly and have made certain recommendations. 
The Bengal report was issued in 19211 while that for Bombay 
appeared in April 1922.‘-i The Bengal Committee found itself 
hamjiored by lack of definite information relating to ^Jie Lalwur 
movement. This was due to tlie fact tliat no Balwir Office existed 
for the puqiose of collecting data. This defect has .since l)een 
remedied. In Bombay n Ualiour Office had been started in April 
1921, a year prior to the report of tlie Coinmittee. There can lie 
little doubt that if tlie lal»OMr problem is to l)e studied scientifically 
Labour Offices should lie organised in all the provinces, and those 
should be in charge of sucli persons as have lind ex|)ericftce in 
dealing with lalsmr matters, and are capable of inspiring confidence 
among the employees as well as among the employers. In each 
office tliero should lie a department in charge of a woman official to 
deal with all matters in which women are primarily concerned. 
No such npjjointmonts have yet Injen made, a suq^rising fact in a 
, country like India, where women are loath to discuss either tlieir 
maladies or iudu.strial difficulties with men. Tliore are liowever 
four Indy investigators attached to the Bombay Jiabour Office. 

The recommendations of the Committees for liengal and 
Bombay with regard to the machinery for settling disputes differ 
R« orU of Beo al fundamental points. In my view 

aod Bombay the motliod of settlement .suggested by the 

Committeoa Bengal Coinmittee is more likely to prove 

l Raport oftho Oommittiv on Industrial in Beugjiii in 1921. 

3 Report of tho laduitrial Diipates 0kHnmltt«o, April 1932. Published in 
( Bombay Labour Gazette. 
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beneficial to the working people. Taking into consideration the 
unorganizeti * state of labour, they recommend the formation of 
Works (^iiimitteos in individual works to deal with grievances as 
they arise and liefore the we ija^ns of the strike or lockout have 
been resorted to. W'here a strike or hn^kout lin.s however taken 
place they recoinineiul that a^t'onciliation (\)urt should doa.1 with 
the matter, if a.sked to do so i)y one or other of the parties concerned 
in tlie iadu.sjtrial ilispute. In tlie case of a public utility .service, 
the Govoniinent may of its own motion invoke tiie ai<i of such a 
Court. The memlx5i^ of the (’ourt are to Iw .<elected from “a 
Conciliation Board or panel consisting of alxiiit twenty members 
to be appointed by Government and to include a duo proportion 
of all classes of the otjiumuiiity both Kuropean and Indian, and 
rcpres(Mitatives of botli c.apit.il and labour”.’ The mem Ix'rs selected 
are to l)e “entirely unconnected with the dispute.” But while 
much .stre.S| is laid on the utility of Work< t/ominittec.' in the 
prevention of .strikes in t!io lieng-.l report, the Boinlmy n’port gives 
tlieiu but faint praise, further the Cotirt. for t)jc iSeltlemont of 
disputes, instead of consisting of impartial members .as in Bengal, is 
to be made up in Bombay of 

(a) a chairman selected by tlje memfK'rs of the from a 

panel maintained in t)u* l^alKiur Olfice ; 

(b) thre.e memlwrs representing the emjdoyers in the industry 
concerned ; 

(c) three members representing the operatives in the industry 
concerned.- 

The position of the tdiairiiian is hardly likely to lx* an enviable 
one, nor is his easting vote likely to find mueh favour with the 
side against which it i.> u^ni. When a strike takes place in a 
public utility service the Committee rewmmend that there should 
be in addition “ three representatives of the general public.” 

The Government of Bengal have alre;idy taken action on the 
recotnmendation.s of tlieir Committee. Pa neks of ineml^erH have 
been constituted and on the only ooamon when the voluntary 
machinery recommended by the Committee wa.s utilized it proved 
entirely 8ucce.ssful. The Government of Bombay have, not yet how- 
ever taken activg steps to give efTeet to the suggestions of their 

1 Hepofrt on Indurtrial Unrest in Ben^^al 192 1 page 7 

2 Repwt of ludustrlaJ Disputes (^rami^'ce 1932 ppge* 26 ^ 29 
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Provincial Committee. In answer to a question asked in the 
IjCgislativo Council tlie reply wa.s given that “ the suggestions had 
been considered by Government, paiiicularly in regard to courts 
of inquiry and courts of conciliation. Details were being worked 
out and as soori as Government was satisfied on these i)oints ’ 
legislation wouhl Ik‘ introduced as» early as possible after tlie 
.sanction of tlie Government of India li/id been obtained. 

The number and extmit of indu-strial disputes had greatly 
increased in. India in 1920 and 1921 .- In the spring of 1922 
tlicre wa.s a very importfmt strike on tlie East 
disputes^^ Indian Railway which caused great damage 

not only to public revenue as the railway is 
State property, but to the commerce and indii.stries of the country. 
There was a comparative lull in tlie situation after April 1922 , 
but signs are apparent tliut the elforts now being made by em- 
ployers to reduce wages will again bring about serious, industrial 
strife. In the absence of proper Trade Unions strikes in India 
are brouglit alwut either by leaders who come into prominence at 
the time or by committees of employees api>ointed hoc. There 
is, goncrnlly speaking, no permanent strike fund. Whatever the 
merits of the dispute may be, there is no doulit that a prolonged 
strike causes gT<ivo sullbring to the indu.strial workers a fleeted 
and loss to the industry itself, Ix^sides inflicting much yublio 
iuconvenieueo. Those evils are accentuated in the case of a strike 
in a public utility .service. 

.Most industrial countries bavc adopted macliiuory, cither 
voluntary or compulsory, to prevent and to mitigate the evils of 
industrial strife, csjiecially in industrie.s connected with important 
public utilities. It is desirable that measures in thi.s direction 
slioiild not l»e further delayed in India. Every large .strike 
operato.s as a factor ngain.st the liarmonious flow of labour into 
industries. In a country like India, where labour is highly 
unstable, travels long distances, and is scarce whenever there Is 
plentiful agricultural employment, it is important tlint, in the 
general intoivsts of the country, industrial strife should be 
minimised as far n.s possible. It. i.s not possible, within the limits 


1 Bombay labour Gatette March 1923 pag« 24. ’ 

2 For fuller informatjon pieAW refer to the lasnat of tb« Journal of Indian 
^ Indttstriet and Labour 1921-22. 
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of this book, to discuss the various forms of maohinery for concili- 
ation and arbitration that will bt‘ appropriate in this country. 

j^robleni relating to ‘breacli of contract ’ ejusts in a nioi'e 
acute form in India jMjrliaps than in any other country. This is 
Workmea'8 extreme poverty of the working 

Breach claHses^whu, in return for .small advaiictis of 

of Contract n^onev, are willing to pledgi* themselves 

to work for^long j)eriods, while tlu‘V arc <juit.e unfamiliar with tlio 
conditions uiuhT wlueh tlie work has to Ik‘ done, tin tlie other 
hand for many form.f of organized iiidnstry and particularly for 
large public works, Inl>our has to Ix^ imj»orted from long distanc^^s 
and often at considerable expense to th(‘ employer who is naturally 
anxious to secure for a detinite jK.‘ri(Kl the services of tljn men so 
obtained. Anotl fa(’t whieli renders this prohhun moro serious 
is tlie method of tla; n'cruitiiuMit of labour. Managers of mines, 
tea-gar(len| and even of factories engage their workers in large 
ijiensure through ('ontructors. IVequently the entin^ manngemont 
of the labour so eng iged is left in the hamls of the contractor who 
not oidy draws tlic^ w.ages of the gang of workmen su|)plies, hut 
siiiKjrvisos their work. In some casi's lie even draws their sick pay 
and gets a certain allowance with winch to jn-ovidc housing for the 
workers. 

k%ch a system is undoubtedly oj)en to gr.avc abuse. Some of 
the abuses came to liglit in the recent in(|uiry into the c^ndition.s 
of employment of tca-garden.s in Ass-arn. In tliat report a short 
account is also given of the history of Act XIII of 1859 and its 
subsequent modi ficjit ion by Act XU of 1920 i In addition a. short 
account is given of tea-garden labsmr legislation for Assam from 
1906 onwards.*^ 

According to tlie law ns it now stands, workmen who have 
accepted a monetary advance and signed a contract are liable, on 
leaving the work without valid excuse, not only to civil damages 
but to fine and impri.sonraent as for a criminal offence. It is 
contended that a measure like thi.s is repugnant to alf 'modem 
ideas and does more injury than good to the cau.se of harmonious 
relations litween employers and employees and the general advance 
of industry in the country. There has been considerable agitation 

1 Report of the Ajmam Llbour loquir? Commlttw 1V31-23 page 75. 

2 Op. di, page 103. 
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on the.s6 lines in India in recent times and, as has already been 
stated, the Government of India felt compelled in 1920 to pass 
an amending Act considerably modifying the law in favour of 
workmen. The Assam Committee have now pronounced against 
even the amended Act The objections in principle to the law are 
so wgcMt that in the course of a recent discussion on the subject 
in tlic Indian Legislature, Government undcrt(X)k to repeal tlie 
law as 'a general measure with effect from 1926, leaving i^ open to 
Provincial Jxsgislatures to pass onactments of local and temporary 
application sjiould necessity arise. * 

Besides passing legislation to enforce certain minimum 
standards, the Government of India does much to encourage the 
voluntary provision of welfare work in mills 
projmgiiida work factories. Works Committees, for 

instance, have boon started in Government 
factories, and employers liave been encouraged to dp likewise. 
The Industries Department both centrally and locally, tiirough 
moans of its publications, is eiuleavoiiring to bring about an 
eiilightoued public opinion with regard to tliC treatment of industrial 
workers. In these various ways the JState intervenes with a view 
to bringing about an improvement in the conditions of employment. 
It is not sufficient, however, for tlio iStato to kx)k to the 
welfare of employees merely in connection with their work, '' In a 
country as biiokward in so many ways as India, the State ]ia.s many 
further duties thrown upon it witli regard to what is known 
generally as ‘ extra-mural ’ welfare. 

The inferior physique of the i)eople ami the terrible ravages 
caused by epidemias make the provision of medical aid an urgent 
necessity in India. Industrialisation will 
mtdlcal aid inevitably be retarded so long as extensive 

work is not undertaken in this direction. It 
luis been stated that the vast majority of tlie people in India die 
without having received any medical aid whatever during the 
course of their lives. In this way the labour supply is not merely 
lessened, but the survivors of the dreadful epidemics are frequently 
80 seriously debilitated that their efficiency and earning capacity 
are gravely impaired. The State therefore needs to take in hand 
measures to improve the health of the geneial population. Special 
problems arise in an acute form when vast numbers are congregated 
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together in toMms nnd cities. The re<]uirement8 of tliis class of 
workers sboold receive 8i>ecial considenitioiu 

Th#re are at present a Public Healtl) Commissioner attached 
to the Central Government and Din'otors of Public attached 

to eacli Provincial Government. The latter 

Public Health mo*i' directly concerned with the partiou* 

Ad ministration , « , • , - , ^ n i i 

lar dinicullies coiinecte<l w'lth tlie licalth 

adniinistj'a^ion in their own provinces. Attention has already boon 
drawn to the fact tliat they can render invaluable a^stistance and 
advice with regard to the lumlth of factory ojM'nitives. Directors 
of Public Health liave l>eeii given, in most proviniM'.'i, the powers 
of factory inspectors. It may U? noted in thi.s connection that 
there is room in India for extensive research regarding the causation 
and spread of epidemics sucIj as malaria, pingiio and h(X)kworm 
whicli atVect very seriou.'^ly the efficiency and stability of labour 
in orgnni.s^l industri(3s. A beginning in this njsjwct ha.s in fact been 
made in some Provinces, for in.st.ince by the Madras Government 
in co- 0 ])eration with the Rockfeller Foundation. It is not jsjssiblo 
for individual employers to take olfective measuro.s for tlie study 
of these matters, tliougli possibly much couhl be done by largo 
eiiijiloyers’ a.ssociations. It i.s iinj)<)rtant )»owever tliat the State 
should realise its obligation.s in this respect, es}>ecially in view of ^ 
the vital indu-strial intere.sts concerned. Similarly there can be 
little doubt tlmt tlie pour physiijue and limited energy of the 
industrial worker in India are largely tlic result of Ids dietary. 

It is true that the focsl consumed by the labouring elaascs is 


regulated by the limitation of his wages ami also by the limitations 
imposed by caste rules. But even within these limits it is i>rob(iblo 
that much improvement could be effected by a Uater clioic*} of ^ 
dietary. Also, whereas in the villages tlu* worker can at least 
procure pure and wholesome articles of fofjd, in the towms he has 
often to consume stale and adulU^raicd fixid.stuffs. AInch can bo 


done by the State and local authorities not mendy by facilitating 
the provision of good food but by research and propaganda with 
regard to suitable articles of dietary. 

The majority of industrial workers are not only poor and 


illiterate, but alsp very ignorant n.s to how to manage tlieir affairs 


Co-operative 

Store! 


when tljey become denizens of a large city. 
In many instances they fall an easy prey 
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either to tlie money-lender or to the man from whom they buy their 
daily provisions. Many of tliem are consequently heavily indebted 
either because they have taken loams at an exorbitant rate oC^nterest 
or because thay have taken g(X)ds on credit and have in consequence 
been debited witli an amount much in excess of the value of the 
goijds. The practice already adverted*to which obtains in indiLStrial 
centre.s such as Bombay of j)aying wages considerably in arreara 
aggra\^ites this evil. Some iMUievolent einployers liavo started sliops 
of tfieir own<n order partially at least to remedy tliis evil, but tliere 
are obvious objections to this course, from the [)oint of view of 
employers ns well a.s employed. 

Though much lias lieen done to help tlie agricultural worker 
by means of co-operative societies, the needs of the industrial workers 
have not yet l«^eu met to anything like the same extent. The 
problem is naturally a inucli more dithcult one. The success of 
Uo- 0 |H)rAtive Societies is largely dependent on mutual, knowledge 
and mutual tnist. Amidst a heterogeneous and unstable factory 
population both these assets are liard to obtain. Em])loyerH could, 
however, give considerable a.s.sistance and have, in some instances, 
done so. (Social agencies such as the (Servants of India Society and 
the Social Service Ijcague in Bombay have organized s(x;ieties for 
the benefit of mill hands, but only tlio fringe of the problem has 
yet been touched. There is need for societies for the siipjxy on 
roasomible terms of the daily re<|uisit0S and there i.s also need for 
thrift societic.s which would encourage workers to save against 
sickness, unemployment or the expenses of a journey home. 

The provision of eduwition is necessarily a largo subject and in 
its wider aspects does not fall within tlie scope of this book. The 
Proviflon of illiteracy however of the indu.strial cla.sse.s 

Education renders some ediicationrd measures an urgent 

necessity. The raising of the age of tlie employment of oliildreu from 
9 to 12 by the Act of 1922 at last makes it feasible to devise methods 
that will secure for them a modicum of educ-ition before they start 
industrial work. The fact tlmt they will be only allowed to work 
halftime till the ago of fifteen also makes it possible for them to 
continue tlieir ednc^ition, even after tliey have entered factories. 
The provision of adult education is also an imperative need. , Not 
until all factory employees have opiwrtunities for education can 
much be hoped for iu the way of industrial advance. 
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^ Recogiutlon of tlie need of eilucation already made the 
various provinces pass Acts dealing with compulsory primary odu- 
cntiom oR permissive lines. In all the Acts the j^rinciplo of local 
option has been adoi)ted. The initiative is left with the loonl 
autliorities wljo may suhmit sclicmos for the introduction of compul- 
sory cduwition within tlie areas they control Ifaj^provcd they arc 
|>ermittcd to levy additional ti.xation to meet tlie ncq)L>^jiry 
oxj)cnditiTro! Witli the exception of Bihar and Orissa, tho I'unjab 
and Bengal Act-^, girls are include<i as well as laoys. I'ho Central 
Provinces Act may b‘ made applicable to girls. Tho ago limit is 
gom^rally b<'t\veen 0 and 11, but in tlie Central Provinces tlie iijijH?r 
limit is as high ns 1 1, while in Madras tho matter is dealt with 
.specilically in the case ot'(‘ach lo(‘.al area ami no general nge limit 
is oidurcod thnmgltout the i)roviiu'0. 

The great<n' nuinlKT of tho provinces are hampered in their 
efforts to iiTtioduee compulsion by lack (d funds and uf iraineal 
loacliers. Much could be achieved if in industrial areas emi)loyors 
could be induced t<) bear a sub'tanlial portion of the cost of such 
sclieuics. Ifat the same time the sclioop were utilized in tho 
evn nings for the education of adults tie; emjdoyers would reap a 
(loiilde advantage. Not only would future recruits l>o traino<l for 
them, Jjut tlieir existing stalF would ho in a )>odtioM to acquire a 
a'rtain amount of education, wliich would umlouhtedly Iw advan- 
tageous to l^jth emphjyer and eiiqdoyed. At present iKjth are 
hampered in th^ir etTorts to arrive at mutual understanding by tho 
ignorance and illiteracy of the workers. The provision of cduo/ation 
would help to remove thi.s cause of dilliculty apart from its inllu* 
ence on the gtineral cflicieiicy of the labouring classes. 

Closely allied to the jjrovision of general educiition is tho 
question of technical education for industrial workers. This 
problem has received considerable attention 
edaciit\?ii during the last liftcen years from tho 

Government and the general public in India, 
Much progress has been made, especially in the United Provinces 
and Madr*&, but a gre^it deal still remains to l)c done. Under tlio 
reformed constitution in India, cduc-ation, including technicar 
education, is a subject yitliin the sole competence of provincial 
Governments and legislatures. Unfortunately at this moment the 
provinces are passing through a period of exceptional financial 
23 
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fltrn.sH nnd nrc coiiscfiuently unable to tackle the problem in an 
/i<lo(|uate manner. In tlieir projects for technical education the 
authorities slandd keep in view three distinct branelie^ (/ the 
question. There is first the training of handworkers in the 
numerous arts and crafts, including such important trades as hand- 
loom weaving, wliicli still give employment to a very large pro- 
portion of the Indian industrial population, and wliicli li.ave been 
referred to in Chapter III of this book. Secondly, tire training of 
t]i(5 workers in tiu* various organized industries of tlie -country 
needs attention. Thirdly, the State lias to consider the education 
of tlie siipimior stalf and the inanagmnent of the organized indiis- 
trii'.s. It is often the case tliat tlic proper education of the ‘rank 
and file’ in ilie faetori(‘s is neglected, it being assumed that actual 
work in tlie macliino sheds is sulheient training for their inirposc. 
As a rnaf ter of fact thori^ can be no doubt that proper technical in- 
struction for mill and factory workers leads to a (Considerably 
iiiipnived ethcieiu^y and out[mt. Also it is from the ranks that the 
best cliargeincn and foremen are ri'eruited. 

The problem bas bemi dealt with ('xliau-^tively as far as the 
province of Bombay is coiKau-m'd in a report jmblishod in 1922.1 
The Conmiitteo split up into two parties of ton 

Report of Bombay Englishmen wlio submitted a .Ma jority jejiort 
commiKcee » . t .. i \V* 

and SIX Indians who wrote tlie eiinonty 

report. The mo.st import.ant dilVereneo, as far as the interests 
of industrial workers are ctincenuMl, lay in the t}q)es of scbo(^ls that 
■sliould ho {irovided and the number (»f pujiils to bo trained The 
majority held the view that the best means of giving practical 
training to young men w.is by ('stablishing apprmitico schools 
nttaeliod to large woik.sh()])S and factories and estimated that about 
6l)i) would take mlvantage of such training. ’The minority, on the 
other h.aud, recommended the institution of full-time day in- 
dustrial schools with workshojis .and laboratories attaclied. There is 
mueb to’lie said on Ixitb sides, but tlie alternatives do not by any 
moans seem mutually exclusive and it would bo advantageous if 
both systems could be tried. 

The majority made the further important recommendation 
that “if practicable, the education of lialf-jimo (Jiuployeos should 

^ 1 Technical and Iinlugtri.il Rlucatioa in the Bombay Presidency-— Final 
Rf'port ot the Committee appointeti by GoTemment 1922. 
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be compulsory and freo.”^ Tl.oy do not consider tliat oinployers’ 
should bo comix^llcd to i>rovido sncli education, but have no o1>* 
jeetion “^0 the ein})luYuient of half-timers Ix'in^ made contingent on 
the ift*ovision by em]>loyers of suitabh? school necoinnK»dation 
wlien more than 20 half-tiinei's are emj»loved/’ It may here bo 
remarked in panmthesis t]i;4 the sulyiect of the technical in- 
Btruction of linlf-timers cannot. Ih^ dispensed of without a carofid 
study whetlicr children under fifteen wuuhl he ai>le to stand, m tliis 
climate, tfio combined strain of repdar work in the liiclorit'.'? for 
five or six hours and technical instruction for two or three hours. 

I liave not in thi.s lHH)k examined in any great detail the 
CAUsc.s and the txjssilde remciiies for the notorious inellieieney of 

Indian labour. In niy vie'w the ]'roblem 

Inefficiency of should tirst he solved low to make conditions 

Indian Labour 

.such tli.at ialKmr will lx* contmit to ix'iu.ain lu 
industry fo|^ loiig<'r ]>orio<ls than at jin'sciit. I'ntil a sati daetory 
answer is found to tfiis ]»rior quest i(.»n it wfll not l>c fully ('conumio 
to train workimm at much (‘Xjiense. Oma* however a tirm has 
.succeeded in estai)lis]iing a moo; or l*>s stahl* laln^ur f(»ree. the 
iimrstiun of training l>eeomes a jraramouiii, om^. The Indian 
labnnrer is admitte<liy iii'dlieient Apart fr<»m the total lack of 
edmvoion, g(.‘iieral or lochnical, the Mil)d<liary c.au.ses of fiUeli 
inellicwncy are V(Ty numerous. In m.auy cases the worker t](X‘S 
nut eat snifndent bxxl to give, liim the neees>ary energy for Ids 
work. In crowfled industrial centre.s the* peritKl of re.^t Uitwiam 
ouo day’s toil and the next i.s often sixjnt in conditions which make 
it impassible for Id.s energy to Ix^ repaired in the interval 
Frequently there is no one in the factory who is at all intere, steal in 
seeing tlmt ho get.s even a modicum of in.struotioii as to how he 
shall carry out the particular task allotUal to him. .S)if»iiid he 
di.splay si)ccial energy and exceptional interest it is not likely to 
be noticed He is often a total stranger to the conditions that 
obtain in a factory and his licw iklonnent may cau.so him to do poor 
work or to sutler from accidents. 

Some of tlicsc causes of inclBciency will Ikj remedied by the 
provision ot teclmical instruction. A Ijctter and more intelligent 
class pf workmen will be attracted to fictory work if technical 
instruction is available <ind if the increased skill they attain thereby 


1 Beport of Committee on Technical and laduatrial Education, ia the Bombay 
Pnxidency, page 27, • 
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is a<Iequat(‘ly rcmmicratcd. The other problems will have also to 
bo tackled if the workers are to benefit by the increased facilities 
provided for their training. 

Undoubtedly one of tlie most urgent problems coniiectcc? with 
the health, well-being and general efficiency of industrial workers. 

is tlie j)rovisioq of suitable Iiousing. In no 
Housing (Of respect is the contrast between village and 

worlfers* greater than in the housing con- 

c ditions witli which tlic majority of workers have 

to bo content when tlioy seek industrial work. In villages each 
family lives together and frequently is the owner of a little group 
of huts in whicli the diffierent domestic activities arc carried oh. 
This has been fully <lcscrilx)d in Chapter III. I have also given 
in Chapter V ri brief account of the housing conditions in centres 
like llombay and Calcutta. Probably in no industrial city in tlie 
world are conditions as bad as in Bombay. 

In this Chapter I shall give <piito briefly the conclusions to 
whioli I have arrived a.s a result of the study of the housing quc.stion 
in difl'eront parts of India. Tlie first point that needs emphasis is 
the fact that the majority of the operatives are used to village life 
and retain its habits. They dislike very much tlio idea of living 
crowded together in tenements. An effort sliould therefore be 
made when providing housing to retain all the best featv-rcs of 
village-life. The only way of achieving this end is by the de* 
centralisation of industries and the improvement of communiwitions. 
Where factories and factory pojmlation have been allowed to grow 
lip in congested city areas all that can bo recommended is that a 
palliative policy should be adopted and measures should be taken 
to prevent further over-crowding. 

In now areas the factories should bo grouped together and a 
labour settlement should bo established at some distance from the 
works. This settlement should resemble ns much as jxxssible the 
villages from which tlie majority of workers come. Arrangements 
should bo made for the workers to get to their work with ease. 
The dwellings should be some distance apart and should have land 
surrounding thorn. To bring about the feeling of corporate life 
voluntary workers like the Servants of India and the Social Service 
League sliould be encouraged to send workers to organize education 
and recreation for the inliubitants. 
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The question of finance is necessarily difficult. The i>olioy o 
coini>eliing employers to provide housing for their workers lias noi 
many advocates to-day. It is not in conformity with modern idea^ 
timif employers should liavo so strong a hohl on their labour 
There is not the same objection to levying a tax on employers foi 
this puri)ose. Housing scliemes for a lalwur colony might then lx 
. started by the local authorities concerned, who should Ix^ given aii 
by Government jirovided the scheme they submit is npiproved 
Government can also do mucli liy granting loans at a low rate o 
intcre.^t and for a long term to co-ojierative housing societies 
Another way in wliicli Government may render assistance is 
making land acquisition for the provision of dwelling lioiiaes foi 
industrial workers possible on fairly easy terms. 

11. ACTION BY EMPLOYEIUS 
Factory employers in India have, on the whole, Ix^en more 
conccniedi with improving the external conditions of factory life 

rather tlian with introducing what may lx 

I. Intra mural di'signated as * welfare schemes ' within the 

welfare work 

tactory. I he various nccouiita of welfare 
activities submitted to the. All India Welfare (.Vmferenoc wliicli 
iie't at Bombay in April 1922 k'ar out this sl.atcment. Only one 
firm, gave any detailed account of tlie work that is being done 
insiife the factory. It should, however, he mentioned tliat a certain 
number of firms do provide for their workers, inside the factory, 
arrangements such ns disi>cnsaries which are not compulsory 
by law. But on tliC wliole, it is true to .siiy tliat there is nc 
organized attempt on the part of factory managers generally to 
take steps tiJ .secure and maintain a stable and contented labour 
force. They remain content with haphazard methods of cn; 
gagement and selection. The .si>ccific dutie.s of seeing to the well- 
kdng of the workers, of inquiring into their grievances, ol 
seeing tliat they get the work for which they are suited, and 
above all of making them feel at home when tliey first arrive 
in the factory, are at present not entrusted to any particular member 
of the sytaff. These arc grave defects of factory management. 
The consequences are apparent; a large labour turn-over, l)^d 
timd-keeping oik the part of thase that stay, much unnecessary 
sickness, sudden strik^ for trivial reasons. Many of these evils 
could be mitigated, if not altogether removed, were persons apix)intcd 
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wliose duties it would be to look into and remedy the causes. 
Welfare sujKJrinteiidents inside factories and employment superin- 
tendents arc rare in India. There arc a few but in view^ of the 
great assistance they could render to tlie manager and to la'oour 
generally it is surprising to find how few have actually been 
aj)pointcd. 

Dis]iensaries, where accidents arc attended to and medicine , 
provide/l in cftscs of sickness, are a feature of the larger and more 
important factories in India. Tlius the 
Medical aid Calico and Jubilee Mills, Ahmedabad, the 

mills and factories of the British India 
Cor]>oration, Cawnpore, the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, 
Madras, the Morarji Gcxjuldas Mills, Bombay, the Bombay Mills, 
btdonging to Messrs. Tata Ltd., and the Empress Mills, Nagi)Ur — all 
provide free medicine and treatment for their employees. In 

addition the two last mentioned have engaged the service.s of 
women doctors to look aftel the health of the women and cliildron 
and to supervise the crc'ches and the maternity benefit schemes 
run in connection with their works. The Tata Mills have also 
recently .started a system of home-visiting in cases of illness and 
the mill doctors are informed when patients need to be visited in 
their own homc.s. 

Besides providing treatment in cases of illness some linnsonlso 
gave compensation voluntarily in cases of accident. In the Briti.sh 
India Corporation an injured cm{)!oyeo is pro- 
«cc?dentV**^** medical treatment and full 

p.ay during absence and if ho is living alone a 
fellow-workman is deputed to attend him. rormanently injured 
men arc given special consideration. Aged willows of old employees 
are given monthly allowances, while young widow.s are given a lump 
sum varying lictweeii lls. 100 and 300, winch often serves as a 
wedding dowry. The Calico and Jubilee Mills also give com- 
pensation in case of accident and so do the Empress Mills. At 
the latter place half-wages are paid during absence caused by an 
accident and employees who have sustained serious injuries are 
given light work when they return, but draw the same pay*a.'} they 
dfd at the time of the accident. In the case of fatal accidents, the 
heirs of the deceased receive a minmium of 14 300 and a maximum 
of 14 1,000. 
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Creches for 
factory children 


In addition to accitlont com]H>iisation iLc Empress Mills have 
started a Voluntary 8iok Ikniefit Fund to all oni]>loyoe.s. A 

• * iiKintlilv suUscription of lls. 1-2-0 entitles a 

Sick Benefit ^ ^ • 1 r 11 

Pyndg man to lis. 2o tor tlie first six weeks 01 ill- 

ness and \{s. 15 for tlie siioccedinK eiglit 
weeks. It is snrjirisin^^ to lind that hitlierto no one lias joined this 
Fund. A similar fund in B<jml»ay for the Tata Mills lifts jecured 
a numlicf (ff contributors. 

Besides ^dvin^ medicfd aid at the time of illness some firms, 
notably the Empress Mills, Xfi^q)iir, tla* (V.lico and Jubilee Mills, 

, Ahmedab.ad, the (hirrimbhoy Ebndiim Mills, 

SryVhibren K- D. ‘Sassoon Co. 1,M. a.ui tl.« Mills of 
Messrs. T.ati Ltd. provide crrclies for youn^ 
children Ixdon^dng to their emjiloyees. The creche at the Empress 
Mills can well l)o;ist of the healtliy ami hfippy tippearaneo of the 
b.abics. it is under the direct supervisi,tn nf tlie hidy doctor em- 
))loyed by the mills. The errebes provide«l by Messrs. Tata Ijtd. 
come uikUt the Cfirc of tlie lady iloctor who is in char^a^ of the 
women employees. The healthy atmo'jiliero .ami tlie c.aro jirovidod 
n: these creches are Knind to have a very appreci.ahlo effect on tlie 
lic.ib h of the <.;hildren. Careful data .are in some e.-ises l>cin^ collected, 
but, ui order to make the comjiarison comph'te, d.at.'i should also 
Ixj simultaneously collected ndatin^^ to tlio bcfiltli of sum 11 cliildrcn 
taken into tlie froftory by their mothers. 

Clascly connoetcal witii Ibe above sultject is tlie jirovision of 
maternity Umeiits for \somcn empbiyees. At the tmlioo and 
Jubilee Mills women .arc ]>robibited from 1 
working' fur a iveriod of three months and arc 

tjcnciiis *11 IT’ 1 * 1 ^ 

p.aid Us. 15 a month during tlmt period. 
Arrangements arc also made for providing .a nurse in the motber’s 
own boiiie at the time of cbildbirtli and sul»-eqaent treatment i« 
given free. At the Empre.s.s Mills and at the Tata Mills, iiombay, 
women who have worked for 11 montlis arc entitled to a maternity 
allowance of 2 months’ wages with usual allowances. The women 
doctors belonging to tlicsc Mill.? arc largely resiionsiblo for the 
sneers of these schemes, which it is true to say could scarcely iJo 
managed without thcinaid. 

Provident and Pension Funds are a feature of both the Empress 
Mills, Nagpur and the British India Corporation^ Cawnpore, but^ in 
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the latter case only employees earning more 
Provident and month are allowed to join the 

iTovulcnt r und. Both t lie firms contKDuto 
an amount equal to the amount of the member’s actual contribution 
(luring tlic year and interest is paid. Faithful workpeople are 
aljlo entitled to pension and those who have completed 20 
years’ ^icrvico at the Empress Mills get a 8[>ocial long service 
increment. 

The ahove welfare activities are directly concerned with 
conditions inside the factory. I sludl now turn to tlioso which 
• deal with conditions outside the factory. 

Welfare ‘‘Housing Undoubtedly tlie most important of these is 

the provision of suitable housing, The Calico 
Mills have ])rovided workmen’s dwellings (cliawls) for about 1,000 
operatives in three dilferent places. Kirhjskar Bros., Ltd. (Di.strict 
kSatara) have founded a co'.ony at Kirloskarvadi where most of their 
employees reside. As far as possible every workman with Ins 
family is allotted separate quarters. Every house has a garden 
in good condition. Electric light is provided and most of the 
houses have, in addition, tap water. A small rent is charged. In 
Oawni)oro, tiie British India Corjmration have provided very 
comfortahlo housing arrangements which have Isjen descril)^! in 
Chapter V. At the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Mndra.s, 
housing accommodation is j)rovided at nominal charges for w'orkmen 
on low pay. Extensive housing schemes are being undert/ikon at 
Jamshedpur, llofcronco may bo made to a now venture at 
Jamshedpur entitled an “ Hexagonal Town ”. The lal)ouror3 
employed at the works are allowed to build huts in their own 
stylo. These huts are grouj^ed togetiier in the form of a hexagon 
and several such groups have been erected. A small ChrLstian 
village 1ms also been started and a church is under construction. 

In the main, outside welfare activities of many firms seem to 
have beeff entrusted to social agencies. The Currimbhoy Ebrahiiii 
Mills and the Tata Mills have both entered 
Ameultlef of life into an arrangement with the Social Service 
League in Bombay to provide amenities of 
life for their workers. In this way they have been able to sexjure 
the services of men who are whole-heartedly interested in the work. 
They have started educational work by providing day-schools for 


Amealtlof of life 
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half- timers, night schools and training classes for women workers. 
They have fi Literary S(xiicty, Delwiting iSoc'ieties, Rending Rooms 
aud^Litraries. Recreation is not neglected. 8|H)rts and excursions 
are arranged, a cricket eluh has l>eon started, as also an amateur 
dramatic club. A sin.dl [xirtable einenia has lx‘en Ixmght and free 
sliows will be provided. Wfivstling is encouraged and gymnnaia 
have l>ecn opene<l. The economic difliculties of the workers liavo 
not beetj ^overlooked Co-oix*rative (Wdit ^(Kyieties have been 
started in connection with Iwth sots of mills. It is iftterosting to 
note that the women in the Reeling and Winding Departments 
have formed a Co ojierativc Credit Society of their own. 

Tlie outside welfare work for the (miployces of tlio Empress 
Mills, Nagjmr, has Ixon entrusted to the Young Men’s Christian 
A.ss(x;iation. A Ixiard of management directs these activities, 
half of the mcmlxrs of whidi are apjiointed hy the Empress Mills 
and the riuiaindcr by the Young Men's Christian Assixiiation. 
Judging hy the report and by a personal inspe(!tion tlie work is 
undoubtedly proceeding on right linijs and is Idling a much-needed 
want. The employees are as far as ]>os-iihle encouraged to build 
up a community life and to initiate and manage their own affairs. 
An Institute situated in each settlement forms a common meeting 
ground and “ it is not an unn.sual siglit to see the children of a 
family studying in the schixjl in the evening, the mother dropping 
into the girls’ class to see how her daughter is progressing, while 
the father sits in the next ro^m reading the nowspajicr, talking or 
playing some indcxir game.” Ijecturcs .and entertainments are 
given from time to time and arc well jiatronized. Games and 
S|)orts of all kinds are encouraged and a healthy feeding of rivalry 
is stimulated Ix'tween the difTcrent settlements by arranging i 
comjxititions. The medical needs of the community arc not over- 
looked A qualified Indian lady doctor gave her services gratuit- 
ously and also held a bi-weekly class for the midwives of the 
settlement. An eye sjiocinlist also paid periodic visits, attending 
to about one hundred ca.ses during two months. 

At Jamshedpur, Co-oiierative Credit Societies, Co-operative 
Store-s, Grain Stores .and cloth stores are all achieving a large 
measure of sucoeg-s. Institutes have lieen established at different 
centres in connection wfth which there are night schools, dramatic 
olnbe and libraries. A central atliletic aesooiation has been formed 
34 
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and football, wrestling, base ball and tennis are all encouraged. 
Tbo Welfare Superintendent is an active member of all tlie various 
Committees entrusted with loijking after the general well-^ing of 
the large community attached to Messrs. Tatas’ Iron and Bteol 
Works. 

8ucli are some of the attempts thf.t are being made in different 
parts of India to })rovide amenities of life for those who have to. 

' earn their living in factories. One of the 

«ducaUon^‘* drawbacks from which the* workers 

suffer is illiteracy, but this too has received 
attention. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills were tlio pioneers 
of the movement to provide education for their employees. They 
maintain an elementary day school for lialf-tiraers and cliildron 
of the workpeople at which there is an average attendance of 500 
in the morning and 500 in the afternenm. A technical school is 
run in connection with tlie day scliool wliere l)oys learn ^ carpentry, 
blacksmith work, fitting, fiandloorn weaving, and tailoring. There 
is also a night school for adult operatives and in connection w'ith it 
teolmical lectures are given in weaving, macliino drawing, electric- 
ity and other subjects. A recent re])ort of the Government 
Inspector of Schools tostifie.s to the utility of the education 
provided and there can lie little doubt that the wholo-licarted 
interest taken in it by the Joint- Principals ha.s holj>C(l ver\i» con* 
sidorably towards tlio succo.ss of these .scliome.s. Tlio Calico and 
Jubilee Mills, Ahmedabad, finding tliat the special educational 
needs of mill-workers have lx.‘en overlooked, have also oi)ened 
schools for half-timers. Commenting on tbo pliy.siquo of the children 
who attend the.se .schools they say : “ most of the half-timers are 
physically unfit to work in plants.” The rai.sing of the age of 
admission to factories from 9 to 12 was undoubtedly a mucli needed 
reform. The British India Corporation, Cawnporo, maintain two 
upper p)riniary schools for boys and girls and liave in addition 
two night schools. Magic lantern lectures are given weekly in 
two settlements at which special pimlah arrangements are made for 
the women, and prizes are given for the Iwst essays on the lecture, 
.^t Jamshedpur there are 13 schools witii 38 teachers and an average 
attendance of 1,250 pupils. A si>eoial training class is held for 
teachers and the schools are highly commended by the Government 
Inspector of Si^hools. The Empress Mills, Nagpur, contribute 
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Rs. 1,200 towards sonio schools for Mnlioiuedans and for children 
speaking Marathi. They have also olTert‘tl to lH\'ir the rest of a 
comyiO(^ious building if the Muuioipjil Cominillee give land in 
a suitable locality. 

From the al>ove aivvjimt it will Ik? seen that many employers 
in ditTerent parts of India rfre whole-heartedly interested in the 
’welfire of their workers. The All Imlia Imlustrial Welfare 
Con fereii*H> provided the oj)portuiiity for collecting and distributing 
this information and the j^ermanent organizat ion that arose out 
of the Confcrenco sliould in future form a convenient centre of 
reference for all those interested in the welfare movement. 

liefore leaving this subject I jtrojKKSc <»fTering some suggestions 
regarding the ways in which enlightened emiiloyers might develop 
Necessity of undertaken of helping 

Lsbour Records the Veil-Wing t)f their em])loyeos. When 
In factories visiting f.ietories Jnjth in England and in 

India I have been struck with the scanty re<*.ords that arc kept in 
nu^st places regarding the workers. T«) my miml one of the osso/ntial 
factors of management lies iii a knowledgt; ol the emjdoyeoM. In 
small factories this is of conr-o achieved, without any difficulty, 
but in largo factories, especially where the rate of lnlx)ur turn-over 
i.s high, it is essential that individtial records should be kept of 
the workers. The advantages of such a record system have been 
brietly sketched by me in an article entitled Labour Kocords in 
Factories.! The person wha is entrusted with tlio (aiiiii)ilation of 
such records should bo in .‘sympathy witli the workers and capable 
of eliciting the ncces.sary inforiiiation without giving any ground 
for complaint. 

Assuming then that a factory has an individual register of ' 
its workers, the next jKjint to whieli .study m.ay u.sefully W directed ia 
to have a wages analysis prepared from time tc> time by the Wngoa 
department .shewing the per^oas wlio li.ave earned the liighost and 
the lowest wages in tlie rcsj>ectivo departments A similaf analysis 
should be made with rcganl to the time keeping of Individuals 
and the atfcident rates in the dilfercnt dep.irtjiients. After tho.so 
data have been collected enquiry .slmuld be instituted to ascortiiil 
the cAusca Tla*o who liave earuc<l higli w.iges may Imve some 
natural aptitude for tlfe work or may have discovered mhuo Ofisy 

1 Jouraai of Indian lad(utrka nod Labour Vol. 11 Part 1, Feb. lif'Jit 
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and quick method of doing it The firm will find such knowledge 
invaluable. On the other hand the low wages earned by others 
may 1)0 found to be due to defective macliinery or to souD slight 
incapacity on the part of the worker, whicli may admit of being 
rectified satisfactorily. Mucli inquiry has been instituted to 
discover the causes of individual dilTorences in output in England 
and in America, but tlio subject has not as yet i*eceived adequate- 
uttenti 6 n in India. Witli regard to accidents, a study of the 
imlividual aecident rate will inevitably indicate certain individual 
peciUarities. Some persons liavo a much higher accident liability 
rate tlian otbers.i Tliis ijcing the case, and in view of the fact that, 
compensation will now have to be paid in India, it is only sound 
business policy to adopt measures for the reduction of accidents 
to a minimum. 

The question of time-keeping is very important in India. In 
many ways it servos as an^index of the state of fatigue * produced. 
WheiD wages are good, men do not stay away for trifling reasons. 
They do so primarily to restore the energy tliey liave exjxmded at 
their work. A careful analysis of the time keeping of dilTerent 
departments will reveal those in whicli the strain is excessive. 
There are of course other causes for bad time-keeping which will 
come to light once a careful record is kept. The disi)ensary record 
should supply valiuible data both with regard to the Health 
of the workers and the comparative liealthiness or the reverse of 
the various departments. 

In addition every six months a table should be prepared 
sliewing the rate of labour turn over. If at tlie same time the 
reasons for leaving can bo ascertained many a clue as to conditions 
which need remedying will fall into the liands of tho Manager. If 
the analysis is carefully made he should also be able to obtain 
information from it which will help when lie engages new workers. 
Ho should for instance be able to find out which avstes of workers 
.stay tho longest and tlie localities from wldch tlioy have been 
recruited. 

To carry out thcvse suggestions a person is required^ who will 
throw himself wholedimirtcdly into those problems. He will have 
ondloss opportimitics of making factory life muolj more pleasant 
and humane than it is at present. The avet^ge Indian labourer is 


1 Eeport liio. 1 luUuAtriiU FitUgue HeMwoh Board. 
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alive to any kindness. One of the reasons wliy lie leaves one job 
so easily for anotlier is IxiCituso of this lack of any personal interest 

8hew|j. • 

I have dealt at some lenjrth with ways in wliich factory 
management may bo improved. I do not propaso making any 
furtlier reference to the m<1iiner in whicli tlio life of a worker 
outside factory hours can be rendered happier and more conducive 
to pliysiciiLcjfficiency, as the examples 1 have (piotctl in previous 
pages indicate many of tiie ways in which this may 1)C flone. 

C. ACTION BY li.YBOUll. 

Labour in India is for the main part unorganized and so has 
been incapable of making any elfective <icmands or of doing 
much by its own eirorts to ameliorate prevailing conditions. 
The reasons for this have already Ixjen eXcMuiincd. They are 
in brief Uie instability of lalxmr and tliO fact that miioli of 
it is mignint and so has oidy a temporary interest iji conditiona 
In addition tlio illiteracy of the majority and the varied lnngiiage« 
spoken make it dithcidt to lim! a common vehi<*le of exprossion. 

The difiiculties in tlie way of forming Ji.'ilK)ur Unions are 
being overcome, only very slowly. Unions can 1)0 organized moro 
easily in case.s in which .some of the drawbacks just montionod 
are ii^t present in an acute foriiL Tbo strongeht and most stable 
Unions in India are those of jKistal and lelegra])h workers. This 
is .soixjcause most of the employees in these utility .services are 
literate and at least partially cduciitcd, while a fair proportion 
of the workers belong to the domiciled Burotjean and Indian 
communities. .Similarly a few Union.s among employoo.s in llail- 
ways and other engineering workshoijs Imve occ^isionally displayed , 
remarkable signs of strength and eohe.sion. But at tlio best tlio 
Unions in India Ixjar only a superficial roscmldance to those in 
Euroixs and America. So far .as I am aware, no Unions in India 
have built up fund.s for unemployment, sickness and similar 
benefits. They liavc not attemi»ted to organize cooperative 
purchase. The condition of affairs among the Unions of ordinary 
factory workers i.s still more deplorable. Hero also comparative 
success is to Ixj jioted only in specially favourable circumstanoes. 

Thus in Ahmedabud, where the projxjrtion of emigrant labonr 
is comparatively small, the Unions among factory workers are in a 
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stronger pasition tlian in any other part of 
PreildVncy^^ According to the latest statistics 

available there are nine Unions in ftVhgieda- 
bad with a total Tneml)ers}iip of 19,785 persons. i The majority of 
these Unions l>olong to the textile industry. The Unions are not 
factory Unions hut arc organized according to occupation. Of 
these tlie Throstle Union consisting of 5,500 meml)ers is tliO 
largest and next come the Weavers Union and tlie Clrd room, 
Blow room rfnd Frame Department Union, eacli with a membersliip 
of 4,000. Mrs. Anusuya Sarabhai is the President of all these 
Unions and is undoubtedly the guiding spirit. The strengtli of 
those Unions will probably bo severely tested sliortly. The 
Ahmodabad Millownors’ Association have decided to reduce the 
wages of operatives and to declare a lockout in the event of a 
strike. '-i In Bombay there are nine Unh)n.s with a membership of 
24,500.3 Though the milPworkors are in the majority among 
factory workers they have as yet formed no otTectivo Union. The 
labour conditions in Bombay which are descrilxsd in detail in the 
preceding chapter are undoubtedly the cause of this. Tlio Unions 
in Bombay are mainly railway unions, or Postal and Telegraph 
Unions. Tliero is also an Indian Seamen’s Union and a Clerks 
Union, tlie former of which, numbering 10,000, accounts for by far 
the largest number of Unionists. These Unions are all practically 
dominated by a few outstanding men wlio are themselves not 
labourers, Mr. Joseph Baptista is President of two out of the 
nine while Mr. Jliabwalla is (Secretary of no less tlian liva Mr. 
Ginwalla is President of two and vice- President of a third. 

The Trade Union Movement is oven less advanced in Bengal 
than in Bombay. The Committee on Industrial Unrest in Bengal 
in 1921 state that “ any organizations found 
UnloBf la Bengal among employers are of the loosest description 
while, except in a few special cases, such 
as those of the telegraph and railway workers, who are outside 
the ranks of onlinary industry, organized bodies of labour hardly 
exist”* Tliero are a number of small unions besides those 

1 Bombay Labour Gasette Harub 1923 page 29. 

2 A Btriko was declared and eadod in a compromife. 

3 Bombay Labour Gazette March 1923 page 2S. 

i Beport of Committee oo Industz-ial Lmcit in Beng^d iu 1921, page 4. 
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mentioned above, the proceedings of wliicb apf) 0 nr in the Proas 
from time ter time, but in the major industry of the province, 
namely ^he jute industry there do not apjx^ar to ho many Uniona. 
Tliis^s no doubt due in part to tho very heterogeneous nature of 
the jute factory population, but it is also in part due to the fact 
that the jute mill workers have succeeded in enforcing their demands 
for increased wages without mucli difficulty.^ 

The ^perienco of other Provinces is very similar to t^int in 
Bombay and Bengal. Unions are formed when demands are 
formulated or wiion tlicrc is likelihood of a strike, but dissolve aa 
soon as tho strike is over. A striking example of tho weak 
position of a Labour Union is afforded by the Bombay Tramway 
Union. A strike was declared l)y tliia Union in SepteinW 19M, 
mainly because the Company refused recognition unless tho 
membership was restricted to the Company’s own employees. Tho 
strike fail^ and according to the latest information “ tlic Union 
has ceased its activities as a Union of^Tramway employees, its 
members being no longer employees of the. company. No present 
employees of tho Traffic Stall' of tlie Company, are menibors 
of tho Union.”'-^ 

The movement towards a federation of Unions is also in an 
initial stage. It is true tlint for the third time an All-India Trade 

• Union Congress has l>een held, but it still 

Federation of exerts cnmparativoly slight influence on tho 

Unlooa ^ , • T j- T i> 1 

• iial)Our movement in India, In Bombay a 

Central Labour Federation was started as a brancli of the Trade 
Union Congress, but it was soon ou.sted by tho Central liabour 
Board which under Mr. Ginwalla and Mr. Jhabwalla succeeded in 
bringing under its aegis tho tlireo most import.ant Trade Uniona in ^ 
Bombay. There is also a Bengal Jjalxiur Federation which held two 
meetings in 1922 to consider the desirability of framing a consti- 
tution, but what success has attended ita efforts is not known. So 
too in Madras a meeting was held in May 1922 to reorganize 
existing Unions under a Madras Central lialwur Board. 

The Trade Union movement is obviously in its infancy in 
India, but in spite of this there are signs recognizable in all the 

1 Trade Disputap in Bengal by Director ^ Induatriet, Journal of Indian 
Indoafcrtea and Labour Volt, Part 1, Feb. 1921. 

% Bombay Labour GaseUe Dscember 1922 page 25. 
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provinces of the awakening of labour. Gradually the feeling is 
growing in strength that lalK)ur must be given its just dues. The 
position is frauglit with danger for, wliile combination i.^ difficult 
because of the ignorance and the illiteracy of the workers, their 
very ignorance is a menace when there is a rupture and peace ha.s 
to bo secured. It is almost impossible to argue or reason with 
vast crowds of ignorant people whose feelings have l>ceri .stirred up 
by trwitment which they consider unju.st. A.s a member of tlio 
Ijogislati VO .Council in Bombay aptly put it “ in the city of J3ombay 
they had for some years past been sitting on the top of a volaino, 
not knowing when the eruption would take place.” This speech 
was made at a meeting of the Bombay liCgislativc Council when 
a motion was brought forward recommending “ the introduction 
of legislation at the next session of this Council on the lines of 
the unaniraou.s report of the IndustriaK Disputes Committee.” 

ITie many drawbacks which hinder the organisyitiogi of labour 
need to t>0 carefully oxninincd. Steps shouhl also he taken at the 
same time to remove as far ns po.ssihlc legitimate grievances. The 
State and employers should lH)th co-operate to achieve this end. 
Above all tlio Icatlors of the Indian movement sliould .seriously 
consider whether, in tlie particular circumstances of India, it would 
not conduce to the strcngtli of the organization if, instead of 
elaviahly following the western model of a trade basis, labe»u: were 
organized on the bnsi.s of imlustrial centres and establishments. 
Many of the difficulties arising from diversity of Language, trade 
customs and habits of life are likely to bo minimized tliereby. 

D. ACTION BY SOCIAL AGENCIES 

Social agencies concerned in ameliorating the conditions of 
.M. tbe industrial clnssoa are found principally in Ikrabay, but, before 
dealing with tliem specifically, mention mu.st first bo made of tbe 
All-India Welfare Conference Organization founded in 1922. 
This organization, if it develops along right lines, may well 
become a common meeting ground for all interested in tbe satis- 
feotory solution of industrial labour problem.s. The first Conference 
held in April 1922, consisting as it did of represepta tives of 
employers, workers, welfare superintendents and different 
Government departments, is a happy augury for the future. The 
soope of tbe subjects discussed indicates tht*t no narrow meaning 
was attached to the term * industrial wolfiire work.* It was taken 
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to comprise not only the well-being of tlio workers inside the 
iaotory, buf also amenities of life that are provided outside 
t^orkingp hours. The subjects connected with inside factory 
irelfore work related to sanitation and hygiene, works committees 
Find the duties of welfiro workers. Welfare work outside tlie 
Factory embraced a large rang*; of subjects, namely education, 
jhild-welfare, trjide-unionisiu, the spread of the co-operative 
movemen^and liousing. * 

Many social agencies will have to come into exfstenoe if all 
the recommendations matle at tliis Conference are to prove 
effective. It is possible that this new organization may l>e the 
means of making tlie needs of the workers more widely known and 
thus may stimulate employers and social workers to initiate a 
movement to link u]) existing t?ocieties witli a view to supplying 
obvious deficiencies. • 

The ^ial Service longue in liomlMiy, founded by the 
Servants of India Society, lias done a great deal for the bettennent 
of the industrial classes. There are of course numerous other 
societies or associations in dilTeront parts of India rendering 
medical aid or providing educational facilities, hut only tlioso that 
make the welfare of workers in mills and factories their primary 
ooncern come within the seoj>o of tliis Ixxik. 

To return to the Social Service Iveague — mass education, 
medical relief and the encouragement of co ojKjrative societies are 
among its chief objects. It has a large number of day and night 
schools and schools for half-timers umler its management The 
bulk of the scliolars are Iwys, as women and girls do not yet seem 
to bo making much use of the op|K>rtunities offoreiL Medical 
relief is given at a general disjienHary and at a dispensary for , 
women and children, founded by a charitable gentleman in uioinory 
of his wife, and both of these are well patronized, 

The League has recognized that the growth of tlie caoperativo 
movement among factory employees is the Ijcst moans of improving 
their economic position. Indebtedness is one of tlie chief difficul- 
ties that a factory -worker has to fiioc. The causes of this liavo 
already been explained. To combat the present state of affairs, 
tlie l^gue has founded no less than 68 co-operative credit societies. 

In addition tlie Ijeague..has imder its supervision three co-operative 
stotee. A oo-operative club, which will give its members the oppor 
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tnnity of doing social work during their leisure hours, is the latest 
venture. 

The chief centres of the activities of the League are tbe Parol 
Settlement, tlie Currimbhoy Ebrahim Workmen’s Institute and the 
Tata Institute. In addition funds liave been collected for a Central 
Workmen’s Institute wliich lias been opened and serves to focus 
and co-ordinate social and educational activities undertaken in the 
intorcalis of industrial workers. Two of the Institutes juientioned 
above are s'apportod by the firms connected with the mills for 
whose benefit they are maintained. Education and medical and 
recreational facilities ai*o all provided as well as co-operative credit 
societies and stores. 

The Seva Sadan Society in Bombay and Poona is intended to 
train women for scxiial service and to give social, medical and 
educational lielp to women of the poorer classes. Arrangements 
are made for liospital visiting, for giving help in confinement cases 
and for visiting the quarters of the poor, Tliis i^iociety is, in short, 
the sister society of the Servants of India, but has much smaller 
funds. 

Tlie Bombay Presidency Women's Council forms a convenient 
link for the various women’s social societies centred in Bombay. 
This Association is interested in all movements which promote 
the well-being of women. Thus, it strongly supported the 
movement for the enfrancldsement of women and was also 
prominent in demanding that an inquiry should bo made into the 
moral condition of Bombay. 

The Dopro.ssed Clas.ses Mission Society of India with its 
headquarters in Bombay is primarily concerned .with the social 
regeneration of the untouchable class, but, ns a great many 
of this class are found in factories, it is brought into touch with 
industrial workers and their difficulties. 

Besides the Bombay Social Service League there are liCagues 
also of a similar kind in Bengal and in Madras. The League in 
Bengal ^ms to be chiefly interested in medical and educational 
problems and has not n.s yet tackled the industrial problem. Its 
activities centre roiuid lectures whioli are given by its workers on 
sanitation, education, agriculture and co-operative work. _ The 
League in Madras was founded to stimula^^ and organise social 
work. It maintains schools, starts coK>perativo sooieties and gives 
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medical relief to all who stand in need of it, but work among tlie 
mdustrinl alasses fw w hais not been included among its oliief 
actiyitiis 

Ti e Young Men's Christian Association, though it has a vast 
range of social activities, has not yet singled out industrial workers 
for any special form of Iielp except at Nagj>ur. In that city 
the Y. M. C. A lias been entrusted by the management of the 
Empress ^lills with the tjtsk of hxiking after tho welfare 5f tlioir 
employees outside the factory. A very useful piece w'ork has, 
in this way, been started ami is being carried througli with 
enthusiasm by those R^sjKinsible for its success. 

This brief sketch of tlie ngencies connoctoil with industrial 
welfare work shows very clearly how much need there is for a 
much fiirther advancjc along the^e lines. I'lidoubtedly tlio chief 
needs of the industrial clhshes r.iv what all these Societies in 
various ways are trying to pnjvide : educjation, medical aid and 
co-operative credit and stores, 'fho municipalitios will not, for a 
long time yet, have the nooessary funds to make any adequate 
provision for those purjxxses. A central organiziition like tlie All- 
India Welfare Organization may well endeavour to obtain tlio help 
ot employers for funds necessary to train workers for those efforts 
in large industrial centre,s. Eidlghtmied employers will probably 
be refdy to assist in activities which an) likely to promote the 
stability, efficiency and contentment of their labour force. 



CONCLUSION 


Before closing this chapter it may not be out of place to 
examine the justification for the demand for suitable working 
conditions arid to see how that deiuanU can best bo satisfied. It 
is nowjcoming to Ire generally recognized that tliere can bo no 
permanent cure for industrial ills until factory conditions are 
brought into lino with the wishes and aspirations of the A^orkers. 
It is true that this can Ire effected only by a fundamental change 
in the attitude of the average employer towards his workers. The 
justification for demanding the change rests on tlie fact that the 
supply of goods to the community is a social function, carrying 
with it the obligation of seeing that those members of tire commu- 
nity, wlio arc engaged in producing the goods, receive just and 
equitable treatment. obligation rests not only on the 

Employer but also on the State, and is in fact the justification for 
State-interference in industry. Little will, however, be effected 
until the workers themselves see that this principle receives due 
recognition. 

Enliglitened employers have l>eon among the first to realise 
tho need of a now spirit in indiustry. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, in 
his article on “Ijalmur and Capital after tho War” goes so ^ar as 
to say that labour must be regarded “ rather as a partner than as 
a servant,” and that its cooperation with tlio management 
“practically on eipuil terms” must Ihj sought “ in determining the 
conditions of work in any industry.”* 

Tho Whitley Committee, wliich was convened by the 
Government in England “ to make and consider suggestions for 
securing a permanent improvement in the relations between 
employers and workmen ”, came to a similar conclusion. The 
elaborate machinery of National Councils, District Councils and 
Works Committees recommended by that Committee, was mainly 
devised to ** secure to the work people greater share in and 

1 Labour and Capital after the War, edited by 8. J. Chapman. Artiole X hj 
B. Heebobm Rowntree. 
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responsibility for the determination and obsorvanoe of tlw 
conditions ulider which the work ia carried on.” i 

TI^ philosophic justification for this cliango of attitude to 
the workers lias been clearly ex}iresse(l by Mr. H H. Tawnoy on 
more tlian one occasion. Writing in 1917 - lie discusses at length 
tlie implications tliat are •involved in the acceptance of the 
•principle tliat industry is a social function. He jxiints out the 
need of (Radical transformation in the existing .state of# affairs 
where;persons are employed “in tlie service of tilings and of the 
owners of things ” instead of things lioing employed in the service 
. of jiersons. Ho gives practical suggestions as to how this trans- 
formation can bo effected without n drastic revolution. 

These ideas, whicli are j)Crmeating tlie thought of the present 
day, will undoubtedly affect the relations lictwoon employers and 
employed, even in countries where they may at first be received 
with scciiticism. It i.s desirable, therefore, that tlio.se who are now 
in positions of authority .sliouid endeavcflir to how far they can 
bring their view.s on management into conformity with those now 
ideals. Altliough the problem does not ntlmit of an easy .solution, 
especially in a countr}' wliere rnanagenienfrhns already a sufficiently 
difficult task, yet all efforts that help in that direction should be 
welcome. 

• A brief sketch has already been given of what is being done 
by the State, Employers, lialiour and Social Agencies to 
amdiorate the conditionji of tlie working clo-sses. In the light of 
what ha.s been stated above, I pro|)Ofte to examine what still 
remains to be done in order that Ijalxnir may undertake a proper 
share in bringing about industrial sUibility. The chief defect of 
existing methods seems to me to lie in the fact that both Employer! 
and the State have been inclined to adopt too “ paternal ” an 
attitude towards Ijabour. 

The Trade Union Movement Is still in its infancy in India, 
and while everything should be done by liabour to develop and 
strengthen this movement on right lines, there are certain primary 
Deed.s of the workers ' which require immediate attention. There 

1 Fine Report of the Committee of the Minintrjr of Rooooftr action on Rfla*, 
tkMM between Ro^lojen and Employed, dated Hth March 1917. 

3 Labeor and Capital after the War, edited bj 8. J, Obapman. Aitiole V by 
a. H. Tawney,' pa^ 93 it aq. 
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is general scope for what might be called a “ Labour Movement ”, 
the object of which should be to devise and cultivate means of 
self-help and co-operation. Those wlio direct the movement should 
endeavour to see that workers wlien they enter industrial em- 
ployment are ndt stultified in their efforts by initial or insuperable 
difficulties. What tlie majority of workers need is some means of 
securing “ cheap credit ” on jxirsonal security only, some place* 
wliore tliey can buy goods and inexpensive food and decent liousing 
arrangemente which will permit tliem to live in comfort with their 
family. These needs are, to some extent, met by the existing co- 
operative credit societies, co-ojwative stores and liousing schemes, , 
but at present only a very small fraction of the workers benefit 
by them. All jmsible steps sliould be taken to spread this co- 
operative movement among industrial workers, as it will 
undoubtedly obviate many of the disadwintngos from whioli tliey 
suffer at present. Not only will it bo successful in this •direction 
but it will also itself creafe and stimulate tiie demand for adult 
education, wliich is yet another great need of the working classes 
and i.s one of the causes of the present weakness of tlieir position. 
Further, the spread of eduwition will lielp men to realise that 
combination and harmonious co-operation are essential for any 
measure of improvement It will also enable them to take steps 
for combination, and ns a natural result of all those factors Dhere 
will grow up a genuine Trade Union Movement. 

The great industries of India are at present hampered hf the 
fact that they are dependent for their labour supply on an ill- 
organised, illiterate mass of workers with a low standard of 
living. A consequence of these facts is that labour is inefficient 
and difficult to handle. Were it organized, educated and imbued 
Vith the desire for a higher standard of living, not only would 
the output increase enormously, but there would be mutual und6^ 
standing and respect in place of the indifference which is a 
charaoteristio feature of the present situation. 

There are, of course, certain lines of action which, affecting 
as they do the lives of the community i^nerally, oaqnot be 
undertaken by a section of the community. For these things, 
La'^ur must rely on State action. Thus it is for the State to 
provide general education and to give fiioilitiet for adult education. 
The State must also remain responsible for the health of the 
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oommunity. Similarly, tho proTision of suitable transit facilities 
and the inspection of all places wliere work is carried on are also 
functioijfS of the State. 

jSmployers will still have wide fiinction.s in bringing about the 
bettennent of conditions of industry. Unles.s they are willing to 
give ft sympathetic hearing ta the wishes of tlicir workers, it will be 
impossible to establish sati-^factory relations or to achieve per* 
inanent rf^ults. A measure, to which reference has already been 
made and wljicb has met witli a great deal of success in England 
in this connection, has been tlie establisbrnont of a ** Welfare 
Department” as jmrt of the works organization. It is the function 
of tliis Department to lielp tho workers to realise that the 
Management care for something more than output and the 
Management are, strange tliough may .seem, fretjuently repaid 
by increase<l output Another measure, which has also Huooeedod 
in bringing about loetter itdafions, is the establishinont ot “ Worka 
Committees.” By means of the.se Commfttees, workers are given a 
responsible share in detennining the conditions of tlieir work. 

Tlie most useful functions which social agencies c/in disoliarge 
in thi.s matter is propaganda work. They should get a first-hand 
knowledge of tiie (Kuulitions under winch the great indaslrios of 
the country are airried on. Inquiry .should also be made, among 
otheP matters, into tlie housing conditions, the unsatisfactory 
arrangements for the supply of food, the lack of medical aid, tlie 
difficulty of getting legal advice. Furnished with tliis knowledge, 
they should proceed to make the results of tlieir inquiries as 
widely known as jiossible. After they hove secured a measure of 
publicity and. have interested those who liave tlie fiowcr to help, 
they should proc*ecd to help lalx)ur to overcome tlie particular 
difficulty with which it may at the moment l)e confronted. 

Tliese concluding sugge-stions are merely a tentative attempt 
to iielp in the solution of the labour problonL The solution rests 
jointly with Labour, Employers and the State. A clear under- 
standing of tlie difficulties with which each one of these parties 
is confronted is first of all necessary. Tlie infusion of a new 
spirit in industry and the realisation on the part of employert and 
workers that they are performing “a social function " carrying 
with it certain rightstiand entailing certain obligations, will also 
undoubtedly help very considerably in the ultimate solution. 
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1 Beriew Trade of British India with other countries 1878-79, page 32 

2 „ „ and Navigation of India 1874-7^, pag#59 

8 „ of India 1890-91, page 41 

4 Annual £^>ort of the Working of the Indian Factories Act 1900 
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